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THE DUAL AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


THE Czar of Allthe Russias and President Faure, at a moment of 
intoxicating excitement, have made known to the world the alliance 
of the Russian Empire with the Republic. The news surprised 
nobody, because for several years past it had been manifest that the 
two Governments were in agreement as to the solution of inter- 
national questions. 

It is waste of time now to discuss—as many of the Parisian 
journals have done—the date of this alliance. The alliance is 
actually existing: peoples and princes know it: and it is for both 
the States an unnatural union—for France a diminutio capitis, a 
renunciation of its military hegemony ; for Europe a danger. 

Czar and Republic are two terms which cancel each other ; the 
one is the negation of the other; they are irreconcilable both in 
their tendencies and in their aims. 

The Republic is an impersonal entity, a jus universum: it is 
liberty without a thought of coercion: it is temporary as to form, 
but in substance there are no bounds to its powers of progress. 

The Czar is more than a person: he is an autocrat, immutable 
in his essence, without an equal among those who surround him: 
his actions may not be, nor will he allow them to be, discussed. 

The terms of the alliance are not known to the public; but, 
whatever conjectures of their nature may be formed, it is impossible 
to admit that the alliance aims at the triumph of a political principle. 
It would be easier for France to return to Monarchy than for the 
Russian Empire to become a Republic. Still less is it possible to 
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believe that the two allies are assuming the holy mission of the 
redemption of nationalities: such a supposition would imply that the 
Empire is going to start on the path of its own subversion. What the 
Czar’s opinion in that direction is, is evidenced by his bearing towards 
the peoples of the Balkan provinces; by the continuance of the mas- 
sacres of the Armenians in Turkey ; and as to Greece, by the treaty 
just made, by which Greece is deprived of benefits granted her by 
the Congress of Berlin. 

From the days of our youth we have ever been accustomed to 
regard France as the redeemer of the peoples, the standard-bearer of 
liberty. It is logical, therefore, that we should deem it quite natural 
that such a nation should have entered into alliance with England 
and Italy. Zhat is a union which would at once dispel, and not 
arouse, distrust. 

In 1869 an attempt was made to form an alliance between Austria, 
France, and Italy, and if this had been accomplished there was a 
probability that in time England would have joined the union. Beust, 
who was the promoter of the project, laid down as an essential con- 
dition the restitution of Rome to Italy: as the Empress Eugénie 
strongly objected to this, the negotiations were broken off, and 
Napoleon the Third suffered therefor. Everybody will remember 
the mot of the Empress: she said that she would rather see the 
Prussians in Paris than the Italians in Rome. And she had later to 
endure both occupations, besides the fall of the Empire. 

What will be the consequences of the Franco-Russian alliance in 
the event of its being put in action ? 

Beyond a doubt if the secret engagements of the Czar and 
M. Faure did not regard ambitious designs, the two Governments would 
have made the terms of the treaty public in order to set the minds of 
the other Governments of Europe at rest. When there began to be 
signs of distrust of Germany and Austria, the Governments of those 
countries published, on the 3rd of February 1888, simultaneously 
in Vienna and in Berlin, the Treaty of the 7th of October 1879. 

Since-the formation of the French Republic, after the ruinous 
disasters of 1870, France has followed a policy of spite, and not one 
of principle. The sole Republic in Europe, surrounded by powerful 
Monarchies, France, instead of striving to improve the popular form 
of government, and by good example to promote its extension among 
other nations, has been feeding on hatred and devoting its attention 
to preparations for revenge. Ever mindful of the humiliation of 
1870, she is ever longing for the happy day when she shall recover 
her lost provinces. The people of Paris, putting their own interpre- 
tation upon the treaty which M. Faure brought back from St. 
Petersburg, made festival on his return, with the cry ‘A Berlin! 4 
Berlin !’—the very same cry which accompanied Napoleon the Third 
when he set out for the frontier. 
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On what ground of right does France base her claim to recover 
Alsace and Lorraine ? 

Is it on behalf of the right of nationality that she urges this 
claim? Is it because the peoples of the Rhenish provinces desire the 
change ? 

Alsace is German ; Lorraine is of uncertain nationality. 

On this subject it will not be amiss to make a brief excursus 
into history. 

France obtained possession of Alsace in 1697, partly through 
intrigues and partly through success in war ; but Louis the Fourteenth 
very soon after formed the opinion that this province was not 
necessary to his kingdom, and was ready to restore it to Germany 
after Malplaquet. He kept it, however, and expelled from French 
territory the Pretender to the English throne. By this ignoble act 
the Grand Monarque procured the friendship and favour of Queen 
Anne, who in the treaty that was soon afterwards concluded proposed 
terms of peace that were less disastrous to her neighbour across the 
Channel than those that would otherwise have been offered. 

The conquest of Lorraine is of more recent date. It was con- 
ceded to France in 1766; and to Duke Francis the Third, who had 
claims upon the territory, Tuscany was granted by way of compen- 
sation. This was at a period when Italy, divided up into twelve 
States, and weak withal, served as a place of refuge for dispos- 
sessed princes. It was the Treaty of Vienna of 1738 (the precursor 
of the treaty which was still more injurious for us—that of 1815) 
which thus disposed of the throne of the Medici. 

This chopping and changing of dominions was wrought at the 
will of princes and rulers, and without regard being had to any idea 
of nationality or to the wishes of the inhabitants. In 1738, just as 
in 1871, it was solely the ‘right of the conqueror’ that was the 
principle of the treaty : and at the present day also nothing is known 
to have been done which points to a need of the modification of 
existing treaties. 

Alsace and Lorraine have now for twenty-seven years formed an 
integral part of the German Empire; and during this long period 
the inhabitants of those provinces have shown no sign of being dis- 
satisfied with their position. At Paris the people are continually 
giving expression to their feelings by clamours and demonstrations, or 
by placing garlands on the statue of Strasbourg; but at Strasbourg 
and at Metz the Emperor William is cheered by the citizens whenever 
he visits those cities. 

We Italians have other records to boast of, and we have given 
to the world examples of how we bear ourselves in the face of foreign 
occupations of our country. In 1815 the Powers assembled at 
Vienna put our peninsula under the sway of Austria, hand- 
ing over to that Power the direct rule of a portion of Italy, while 
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other parts were to be governed by princes who were merely lieutenants 
of Austria. Very speedily did the people utter their protest, by an 
insurrection against the hated tyranny of Austria, and peace was only 
restored when the Austrian departed from our country. 

The comparison between the Italy of not long ago and the Alsace: 
and Lorraine of to-day will show in the clearest manner the reason 
for the old unrest of the former and for the tranquil condition of the 
latter. We see, on the one hand, the inhabitants of the Rhenish 
provinces, who by the fortunes of war in 1871 were placed again in 
the fatherland that was theirs of old, show no signs of a disposition 
to change; on the other, a Government at Paris which wants to 
get back these provinces, and which, not being itself strong enough 
to attain this end, has found an ally to help it. 

In consenting to this alliance the Czar has undoubtedly not acted 
without receiving the promise of a quid pro quo. 

The treaty which we are discussing is the second Franco-Russian 
treaty of the century that is now drawing to a close. The times, 
however, are changed, the conditions of Europe are very different 
to-day from those which existed ninety years ago; very different 
too, are the men who rule over it. 

The Continent in those days, from the Pyrenees to the Vistula, 
from Naples to Warsaw, was under the sway of Napoleon. France 
had only two enemies, England and Austria ; and the great Emperor 
was in a position to propose to the Czar Alexander the division of 
Europe into two. 

Now, however, the parts are inverted on the Continent: France 
is isolated, and for that reason she has had to seek after the alliance 
of Russia by sacrificing the principles which ought to inspire the 
Government of the Republic. Would that this might be the limit of 
the mischief! But it is natural to presume that the stipulations in 
favour of Russia in the treaty contain a possible future danger for the 
liberties of the peoples of Europe. 

At Tilsit Napoleon flatly vetoed the possession of Constantinople, 
and in the treaty of the 12th of October 1808, signed at Erfwt, 
conceded only the dominion of Moldavia and Wallachia. To-day 
such a concession would not be possible. 

Moldavia and Wallachia no longer belong to Turkey; blended 
into one independent kingdom under the guarantee of the Great 
Powers, and wisely governed by King Charles, they offer no pretext 
for destroying their autonomy. 

From these data the conclusion must follow that the Dual Alliance, 
which has its origin in unsatisfied ambitions, will bring on war. 

The same cannot be said of the Triple Alliance. 

The Triple Alliance has been a pledge of peace in Europe. In 
the fifteen years that it has existed it has not been the cause of any 
action tending to irritate other nations. The reason of this is quite 
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manifest : not one of the three allied monarchies has any ulterior 
object to pursue: their interests are limited to the conservation of 
what they possess, and consequently to the refraining from putting 
their possessions in any jeopardy. And this they could do in no other 
way save by keeping the peace. 

The Dual Alliance affords us no feeling of security, and it is 
no haphazard judgment of it that we express when we maintain that 
Europe has a right to be suspicious. 

France wants the provinces which she lost in 1871; Russia, in 
return for her co-operation, demands dominion over Constantinople. 
We must not forget that in 1888 it was not Russia’s fault that the 
peace was not broken in consequence of the election of Prince Ferdinand 
to the throne of Bulgaria. And we may feel proud to be able to say 
that in that year the initiative in the amicable compromise came 
from Italy. 

Only oneho pe can arise in our mind, which is that the present 
alliance between the Czar and the French Republic may have the 
same end as that of 1808 between the two Emperors. The alliance 
arranged at Erfurt was never put into execution. Through various 
exigencies of government, disputes speedily sprang up, and in less 
than three years Napoleon and Alexander became enemies again. It 
is not inopportune to call to mind that the apple of discord between 
the two was the reconstitution of Poland. 

But in politics men do not live on hope: 

Caveant consules. 
F. CRIsPI. 
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THE MONETARY CHAOS 


Reports a few weeks ago as to the nature and objects of the American 
bimetallic mission to this country, and the probability of the Govern- 
ment here agreeing to their proposals as the Bank of England had 
already been arranged with, revived once more the endless bimetallic 
discussion and brought into relief some of the uglier features of the 
bimetallic agitation itself. There was a revolt in the City in conse- 
quence, as there is certain to be always when bimetallism is pressed 
home ; and the Indian Government had to object very strenuously to 
re-opening its currency question, in the midst of the formidable 
difficulties with which it is surrounded, at the bidding and for the 
convenience of foreign Governments. The crisis is believed to be at 
an end with the recent meeting of the Cabinet, and the official 
correspondence since published is superficially to that effect. The 
proposals of the American Commissioners are already set aside tempo- 
rarily, and it may be hoped they are set aside for good. But there is 
a good deal in the official correspondence that is not at all reassuring. 
The proposals were much worse than the City had any notion of, and 
they were dealt with in a dilatory fashion instead of being summarily 
dismissed. That British ministers should listen gravely to proposals 
that they should not only reopen the Indian mints to the coinage of 
silver, but should arrange for the Bank of England to keep a fifth uf 
its reserve in silver, should withdraw half-sovereigns from circulation 
and issue smal] notes instead, and should purchase 10,000,000/. of 
silver annually in order to rehabilitate silver, is not pleasant to read of 
ina country which has a monetary history like that of England. The 
occasion seems a good one, therefore, to read the lesson of the bi- 
metallic agitation itself, to discuss the features of the monetary chaos 
which has resulted, and to insist on the principles which ought to 
guide this country through the difficulties which have been created, 
and which foreign nations also must follow if agitation and unrest are 
to come to an end. 


The monetary chaos of the present time, to sum up the situation 
in a sentence, results entirely from the determination of one or two 
Governments—the United States and India—to depart from elemen- 
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tary principles in establishing their standard money. These principles 
are, that the standard which is to be the sole measure of value and 
unlimited legal tender in a country should consist of one metal only, 
because there cannot and ought not to be two or more; that the 
coinage of this metal should be automatic—that is, at the pleasure of 
those who bring it to the mint, Government meddling no further with 
the business than by stamping the metal so as to indicate its weight 
and fineness ; and that Governments should refrain from any measures 
directly intended to alter or affect the value of the standard, or to 
make money abundant or the reverse, or to attain a stable par of 
exchange with other moneys, or between gold and silver themselves, 
because this is to embark on a course where there is no goal, and 
which will create an endless monetary discussion, and so produce 
discredit and unrest. Let us see what has happened. 

To begin with the United States, nothing could have been simpler 
there than the position in 1873-78, on the eve of the resumption of 
specie payments. The country had just emerged from a great panic 
which was partly the result of the inconvertible paper itself, and the 
Government were in a position to resume specie payments on the 
basis of a single gold standard which had been in existence practically 
for many years before the Civil War led to the issue of inconvertible 
paper, and had also been in existence theoretically from 1873, when 
preparations began to be made for the resumption. The United 
States had only to let well alone to be in the same position after 1878 
as England has been since 1816. With an automatic gold standard 
they would have had a perfect money for the ordinary transactions of 
life, and many agitations and panics would have been spared them. 
No further great demand for gold would have been needed beyond 
what was accumulated before 1878, for the paper was sufficiently 
protected by that time, and a good deal more paper could have been 
protected by the same stock. Some improvement in the banking 
system would have been expedient, but even without that improve- 
ment the United States could have got on. But the ‘soft money’ 
party in the States wrecked everything. Failing to obtain the 
establishment of bimetallism which they first went for, the silverites 
of the United States managed in 1878 to pass the famous Bland Act 
decreeing the purchase and coinage as full legal tender of so much 
silver annually. Ever since there has been an incessant battle either 
for free coinage of silver or for larger and larger coinage, till the 
assurance of a certain gold standard has been lost, and the United 
States Government has invested 100,000,000/. in wholly unsaleable 
and totally useless silver—silver which might just as well be used in 
making silver coffins, to use the phrase of a humorous correspondent, 
and in so restoring it to the earth from which the miners have taken 
it. Bad as the loss of money is, the effect of what has been done in 
the United States in impairing the gold standard is worse. In all 
the history of money there has been no such period of discredit as 
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has prevailed in the United States for the last ten years. The credit 
of the Government, which ought to stand highest, or as high as any, 
in the world, has been shaken. A community which has occasion to 
borrow abroad largely for its necessary development has had the wells 
of foreign capital dried up. Business has been stopped because 
people withdrew deposits from the banks, fearing to be paid in an 
inferior metal, and because they were afraid for a similar reason to 
give credit in daily affairs. That the United States commercial com- 
munity has survived without a more complete collapse, and that 
business of late has begun to pick up again, is only one more proof of 
the extraordinary natural resources and vitality of the people. But 
the losses have been enormous, and the full tale can never be told of 
the social distress and misery through which the people have passed 
because of the doubt about their standard money. 

To make things worse, monetary questions—questions of the 
most subtle and complicated kind—have been made the battle-ground 
of party politics. Wherever there is Parliamentary government there 
will probably be currency faddists to the fore, but it has been reserved 
for the United States in recent years to see the faddist a great power 
in the land, and the whole subject of money discussed by the illiterate 
and partly educated, without knowledge of the facts as to the produc- 
tion or use of gold and silver, and equally without knowledge of the 
principles of money. The bimetallic agitators in the United States 
are responsible for thus flinging monetary questions into the gutter 
and exciting the passions of the populace about money—a crime of 
great turpitude, and which can only be excused on the score of their 
own ignorance. I am not sure but that our own bimetallists in 
England are nearly as guilty. If their success had equalled their 
will, we might have been as badly off at home. 

To take next the case of India. In India, since 1876, there has 
always been agitation about money in consequence of the special 
effect of the fall in silver in lowering the exchange value of Indian 
money compared with gold, and so injuring the official class in India, 
which had to make gold remittances home and also causing incon- 
venience to the Government, which received its revenue in silver and 
had large remittances to make in gold. Four years ago, in 1893, 
after more than one unsuccessful attempt to tamper with Indian money, 
the agitators had their way. The Government of India departed 
from sound monetary principles. After much pressure on the Home 
Government, and with great misgivings, to do them justice, among 
those who advised the measure, the Secretary of State assented 
to the proposal of the Calcutta Government to deprive their subjects 
of a good automatic money and to give them instead one of the worst 
possible forms of money—a restricted coinage which already passes at 
a nominal value greatly above that of its metallic contents. As a 
consequence, the money of India has been unsettled, so that there 
can be no rest until something else is done. The measure, as I have 
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stated elsewhere, might have been defensible theoretically as part of 
a well-considered plan to arrange for the passage over to an automatic 
gold standard. Times of transition are always difficult, and much may 
be excused if the final object is sound and the transition period 
is shortened as much as possible. But the coinage of silver was 
restricted in India without any real plan of a gold standard being 
settled. This is only too clearly shown by the recent despatch of the 
Indian Government, published in the present correspondence, inti- 
mating that a plan has yet to be made. The intention to establish a 
gold standard is indeed strongly enough affirmed, though that was 
not the intention of all who had a hand in the work ; but there is no 
plan. How bad the result is I fear to discuss, while some of the 
worst effects are probably not yet apparent. In effect, the Indian 
ryot is made to pay 50 per cent. more rent than he would have had 
to pay if the coinage had not been tampered with—a breach of 
contract with him of the most flagrant description. His petty 
hoards of silver have also become less available in his eyes because 
they are no longer exchangeable weight for weight for rupees. The 
commercial community of India is visited at the same time with an 
unexampled scarcity of money in the money-market sense, which 
also places the Indian peasant more and more securely than 
before in the hands of the money-lender. ll this because the 
Indian Government listened to its own official class, whose interests 
were concerned, and looked to its own special difficulties as a Govern- 
ment, and did not look at all at the question of money as it concerned 
the unnumbered millions of poor people who had no audible voice. 
I am inclined to think that the error of the Indian Government was 
worse than that of the United States, in so far as the sin was against 
light. Some of those who advised would not have thought for a 
moment of giving similar bad money to the people of the United 
Kingdom, though one or two, I fear, whom the public would not have 
suspected, would not have shrunk from even that mischief. 

The financial difficulties of the Indian Government are the 
excuse on public grounds for the change. On this head I must 
speak with all respect for those who have had the problem of Indian 
finance on their hands; but, having studied the subject a good deal 
at different times, I venture to express the strongest opinion that 
the financial difficulties in India were not such as to justify the 
Indian Government in tampering with its money. It is an incon- 
venience to receive revenue in one money and pay in another. But 
at bottom it is not, and cannot be, more than an inconvenience. As 
any one can see when the point is stated, the real burden of a gold 
debt and of gold annuities can be no greater for a country with a 
silver money than for one with a gold money. So much gold has to 
be found in either case, and that gold will be found if the country 
has produce to pay for it, whether its money is gold or silver. If it 
has not the produce, cadit questio. For Indian financiers to say 
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that they cannot make the necessary financial arrangements without 
committing the worst offences of sovereigns who have raised the 


denomination of their money, is surely to suggest the most unnecessary 


doubts of their own ability and capacity, which none but themselves 
would call in question. 

Hence, then, the monetary chaos of the present time. The 
United States and India are each so important in the economics of 
the modern world, that any perturbation or disquiet in their finance 
must affect the rest. The prosperity of Lancashire depends very 
largely on India. London as a monetary centre feels any mischief 
in India at once. It is much the same with the United States, which 
is not specially connected with Lancashire as India is, but which is an 
important customer of the United Kingdom as a whole, and has even 
a more intimate and extensive financial connection with London and 
with the investors ef the United Kingdom than India has. Commotion 
in two such centres cannot but affect the rest of the world. Tranquil- 
lity in the common money market so essential to quiet and progressive 
industry must always be impaired while there is so much disturbance. 

Apart from this necessary effect of monetary disturbance in the 
United States and India, a special and even worse effect has been 
‘aused by the propagandism of currency nostrums associated with that 
unrest. Neither the United States nor the Indian Government have 
confined their money troubles to themselves. In association with 
bimetallists in other countries, they have engaged in a colossal pro- 
paganda, having the unsettlement of opinion in other countries as 
well as in the United States and India for their object ; and though 
they have failed in obtaining the bimetallism they desired as the 
issue, the unsettlement of policy remains. They have been assisted 
all along by the complaints of the agricultural classes in Germany, 
France, and England, who ascribe their distresses not to foreign com- 
petition, which is the real cause, but to a monetary change which 
could not possibly have caused it. Lately they have been un- 
expectedly assisted by political developments in France. M. Meline 
having proposed to his countrymen the quack remedy of protection 
for their agricultural and industrial distress—a remedy which has 
failed of course—has fallen back on the quack remedy of bimetallism, 
and has assisted the United States in forcing it on this country. At 
home also the Indian experiment itself weakens the hands of our 
Government for dealing with the agitation. Having begun to 
tamper with the currency in a great dependency, through a mistaken 
apprehension of the extent and nature of the evils of a fall in silver, 
our Government is less able than it ought to be to stand on the true 
conservative basis of the principles of the English monetary system. 
The bimetallic agitation at home, though it has not gone so far as in 
the United States, has also gone a good way to become an electoral and 
party question, with all the mischiefs attendant upon such a question 
being made one about which popular passions are excited. For many 
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years in England there has been no similar chaos of opinion about 
money in high political quarters, and there is real danger of panic 
and confusion through the consideration given by the Government 


to the wildest absurdities. The danger of an international arrange- 
ment on the basis of bimetallism, and involving the acceptance of 
bimetallic shibboleths, has happily been averted for the moment ; but 
after what we have seen of the skill and persistency of the bimetallists 
as political intriguers, we must not be too sure. There is money as 
well as fanaticism behind them. 


But unsettlement of opinion having taken place, and much 
confusion prevailing in money throughout the world, what is the 
practical course to be followed by a country like England, and which 
the adherents of the English monetary system should promote ? 
This has become an unavoidable subject for practical discussion 
until the unrest is finally allayed. 

The most important point, preliminary to everything else, is, I 
believe, that our public men should give some little time to the 
study of the English monetary system itself. Much of the present 
confusion, including especially the difficulty on the side of India, has 
arisen from the non-recognition by our public men of the solid and 
uncompromising character of our English monetary system, which by 
their attitude they have ‘ given away.’ They have treated bimetallism 
as a competing theory with monometallism ; whereas the English 
monetary system, with all its merits, is based on the negation of the 
opposite theory; and they cannot play with bimetallism without 
entailing the destruction of the English system itself. The official 
correspondence just published is in this view most painful reading. 
The whole brunt of throwing over proposals which should not have 
had a moment’s quarter is thrown upon the Indian Government, 
which in turn rejects them, not because they are essentially bad, but 
because they are too late! The Government even intimate that they 
are prepared to discuss other proposals apart from the opening of the 
Indian mints to the coinage of silver. This may be, as it is said, 
diplomatic politeness only, but politeness would have taken a differ- 
ent form if the Government had been true to the English system of 
money. The recent protest of the City should help to clear the 
minds of our public men on the subject, and show the necessity of 
cordially adopting the English theory of money if they are to main- 
tain the English system itself. 

A few words to recall the history may be useful. Early in the 
century England was in much the same condition as regards its 
money as America was the other day, after the Civil war. The 
currency was inconvertible paper; a distinct monometallic standard 
was not recognised in the coinage; the silver coinage was in an 
intolerable condition of debasement; and there was no suitable 
copper coinage. The confusion was very great indeed. But the 
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leading public men and bankers set their wits to work, and the 
result was the report of the Bullion Committee of 1810, affirming the 
mischiefs of inconvertible paper, and the necessity for a single gold 
standard, followed by the famous Coinage Act of 1816, establishing 
clearly and definitely on grounds of principle the single gold 
standard, reforming the silver coinage and making it a token coinage 
only, and carrying out the necessary minor reforms, all of these 
measures being followed a little later by the necessary steps for re- 
suming specie payments. These proceedings were continued and 
strengthened by the famous banking legislation of 1844, which was 
intended among other things to place the security of the metallic basis 
of our monetary system—gold, and gold only—beyond all question. 
The final result has been a security and certainty and unchangeableness 
in the English monetary system such as the world had never seen 
before, which has had the incidental advantage of gaining and keeping 
for London, as a monetary centre, the most perfect credit and a financial 
supremacy throughout the world which is as yet untouched. All 
this was due to the acceptance of right principles by our public men 
early in the century, and their firm adherence to them in the midst 
of great difficulties. Of all the services rendered to the country by 
its great Conservative leader, Sir Robert Peel, none was greater than 
his steady adherence for many years (after a little wavering at first) 
to sound principles of money, of which the adoption of a single 
standard was the foundation. 

The very least, then, that can now be asked of our public men when 
they are besieged by faddists and by representatives of foreign 
Governments who suffer from diseases in their money, and want us 
to unite with them in trying quack remedies for diseases which 
our own system is free from, is that they should really consider what 
the English monetary system is, and on what principles it is founded, 
and that they should think twice and thrice before throwing discredit 
upon it and listening to the monetary vagaries of public men in 
other countries, where they have not had the advantage of a good 
and settled system, and are still seeking to establish an unchanging 
ratio between gold and silver—the philosopher’s stone in monetary 
science. Much trouble would have been spared ourselves, and much 
‘discredit avoided, if our public men had declared in 1878, when they 
were first asked to a bimetallic conference, that our system of money 
was based, in their opinion, on absolutely sound principles which they 
could not and would not suffer to be questioned, believing as they did 
that other nations had to learn from us, and not we from them. By 
taking a lower line, they have suffered public opinion throughout the 
world to be misled, and have encouraged an unseemly agitation at 
home, which, but for their apathy, would never have had any ‘show.’ 

The next point is a corollary from the first. There must be no 
playing with bimetallism in our communications with foreign 
nations, and there must be an end therefore, as far as we are 
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concerned, to the futile international conferences on money such as 
have taken place these past twenty years. We have joined these 
conferences from time to time on the footing of our delegates being 
spectators only, and with no power even to take part in discussions ; 
at others we have had representatives holding diverse and even 
opposite views—one party representing India and the other the Home 
Government, as if the same power could blow hot and cold at once; 
at others there was some attempt at negotiation, as in the 1881 
conference. But all have necessarily failed. Conferences between 
Powers which differ toto celo as to what money is, and whose aims 
and ideas are altogether contradictory, were bound to fail, as they 
have in fact failed. How could sober Englishmen, with their belief 
that the monetary unit is a certain weight of the metal chosen for 
the standard, even discuss money with those who believe that money 
is the creation of law, and that some miracle takes place at the mint 
by which a commodity is converted into ‘money’ instead of being 
the same in substance and fact after the miracle as before? The whole 
proceedings of these conferences have been pure farce, and it is our 
duty, as having a fixed monetary system, to tell foreign Governments 
which approach us that we can have nothing to say to any proposal 
which requires for the assurance of its success a belief in the theory 
of bimetallism. The same with negotiations stopping short of con- 
ferences. There is nothing to negotiate about. If other countries 
become frankly monometallic in theory and in practice, there would 
be common ground for discussion, but now there is nothing in common 
between them and us. 

If we continue dallying with foreign Governments out of courtesy, 
or for any other reason, Nemesis will surely overtake us. We have 
had a sufficient lesson. Our courtesies are interpreted as business, 
and foreign Governments may even have cause to complain already 
that we tempted them to come and negotiate when we were not 
prepared to deal. 


The next point is that every effort must be made without delay 
to give India a good money. Until we succeed in this problem, we 
are not safe in our attitude abroad. Foreigners know that we are 
leaving a dangerous problem unsettled, and can have little faith, 
so long as that is the case, in the superiority of our principles 
and methods. The reproach of giving a dependency bad money 
must be wiped away before other countries can listen to us with 
respect. 

How is this to be done? The Indian despatch speaks bravely of 
the next step consisting of measures to establish the gold standard which 
has nearly been reached ; but the better City opinion is undoubtedly 
that this is far too sanguine a view, and that the gold standard is by 
no means in sight. The evils of restricting the coinage are indeed 
only beginning. The City in its memorial to the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer has pointed out the right way of dealing with the 
subject up to a point. There must be one more inquiry in order to 
study what are the facts of the last unsettlement, what is the pre- 
sent position and attitude of the Indian people as regards their 
money, whether India should have a gold or a silver standard, 
and in what way one or the other is to be established. But after 
the inquiry there must be action, and each possible alternative— 
4.e. among the alternatives possible according to sound monetary 
principles—is beset with difficulties. These alternatives are: (1) the 
restoration of the old standard of silver; (2) the creation of a new 
silver standard with the silver contents of the rupee worth a shade 
less than 1s. 4d., the value at which the rupee now passes current ; and 
(3) the adoption of a gold standard at the equivalent of the present 
gold value of the rupee—+z.e. 1s. 4d., or thereabouts. But all are beset 
with serious difficulties, and there are serious difficulties of principle 
as regards the second and third, economic opinion in the past having 
always favoured the continuance of a well-established standard, in 
spite of temporary interruptions in its use, which would limit any 
possible action to the restoration of the old silver standard. There 
are hardly any questions in the sphere of money and finance of 
greater difficulty. My own prepossessions are in favour of returning 
to the old standard in India if that be possible. With tact and patience 
I believe this could be managed, though some shock would hardly be 
avoidable. But the problem is of so serious a kind, and the pitfalls 
are so many in consequence of the closing of the mints, that opinion 
may be in suspense for a time until the inquiry suggested by the City 
is made. It is for those who are responsible to declare the alter- 
native they choose, after the fullest inquiry. 

To prevent misconception, however, I may be permitted to add 
that nothing has happened to silver in recent years which makes it 
unfit to be standard money. There has been great variation from 
the old ratio between gold and silver in the last twenty-five years— 
silver has fallen measured by gold, and gold has risen measured by 
silver ; and there have been at times great fluctuations, attended by 
corresponding fluctuations in the exchanges between silver- and gold- 
using countries. But both silver and gold have remained good 
standards, each in its own sphere. In the daily transactions of life, 
the changes in each from week to week and month to month, and 
even from year to year, have hardly been noticeable, as far as their 
performance of the monetary function, each in its own sphere, is 
concerned. The change at the end of a quarter of a century seems 
enormous when we measure gold and silver by each other ; but it is not 
enormous considering that it is spread over so many years, and that all 
the time both gold and silver have practically changed little over short 
periods. Again, as far as changes over long periods are concerned, 
we find that at home, though gold has ‘appreciated’ measured 
by the average of leading wholesale commodities, it has not appreciated 
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measured by nominal money incomes and wages, which have hardly 
changed ; and in this way, in spite of the fall of prices, gold has been a 
good standard for a progressive country like England, even for a long 


period. If incomes as well as the value of commodities had also 
declined nominally, the appreciation would have been more serious, 
but the actual gravity of the appreciation has not been great—it has 
not gone beyond the limits which are tolerable in a standard, and 
which may be looked for in any standard that may be selected. And 
the position as regards silver in India for a long period is even more 
satisfactory. India is not a progressive community, and there has been 
no advance, I believe, in real wages and incomes in India corresponding 
to the advance in England in the last twenty-five years. At the 
same time, at least for many years after the fall in silver 
measured by gold began, there was no advance either in money 
wages and incomes or in the prices of commodities in India. Thus 
the silver standard answered its purpose even more perfectly in 
India than the gold standard did in England, because in India there 
was no fall in prices as there was in England, although money wages 
and incomes were also stationary as they were in England. If India 
had had the gold standard, there is no doubt that a fall in prices 
would have been aceompanied by a fall in wages and incomes, which 
we have escaped in England because of the progress of the community 
here, but which India could not have escaped, being unprogressive by 
comparison. As a matter of fact, therefore, the divergence between 
gold and silver, though it looks formidable, is still consistent with 
the fact that gold and silver have, each in its own sphere, gold in 
England and silver in India and the East, proved good standards— 
good for short periods, essential for a standard money, and each 
better for long periods in its own sphere than a common standard 
either of gold or ‘silver, or even a mixed standard, would have 
been. Accident has done better for both gold and silver coun- 
tries than the most laboured preparation beforehand could have 
done. Of late years it is asserted that prices and wages have begun 
to go up in India —/.e. that the standard has depreciated—an assertion 
which is most probably true. I have not had time or opportunity to 
investigate the assertion, and I express no opinion. But if true, the 
depreciation over a long period is quite consistent with the money 
being excellent for the primary purpose of a measure of value over 
short periods—that is, from day to day, week to week, month to month, 
and even year to year. The depreciation is no greater than what has 
often happened in similar periods, and what happened in this country 
and in India itself in the fifties and the early sixties. 

Those who are interested in silver-using countries, therefore, in- 
cluding India, should protest with all their strength against the 
notion that silver does not remain a good standard for money as well 
as gold, in spite of divergence from the former ratio between these 
two metals when they are exchanged against each other, and the 
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corresponding variations in the exchange between gold- and silver- 
using countries. As to the occasional rapid fluctuations in the 
exchange, of which so much has been made, they are hardly to be 
considered, whatever they are, in a question of the proper standard 
money for a particular country. The suitability of the money for 
internal exchanges is here the point ; the foreign exchanges will take 
care of themselves. Such fluctuations are essential even to the existence 
of great merchants and exchange dealers who are most competent to 
take care of themselves, and the business of the ordinary trader is 
hardly concerned. Too much must not be made of exchange diffi- 
culties when we look at the enormous foreign business done by the 
United States during the Civil War with rapidly and violently 
fluctuating inconvertible paper, and at the business done in our own 
time by countries like Russia and the Argentine Republic with in- 
convertible paper. The fluctuations in exchange between gold- and 
silver-using countries are not to be spoken of by comparison. 

It is impossible to anticipate that the monetary commotion will 
be quieted all at once in the way described. The waters have been 
disturbed too deeply to subside in a day. But our own record will be 
clear, and foreign agitations will affect us less. 


As to what foreign countries may do, it would be useless to 
speculate very much. But a survey of the facts in the leading 


countries of the world would seem to show that as agitation 
diminishes a tolerable situation will arise. Europe has practically 
become monometallic on a gold basis. Germany has long been in 
that category, though not quite so ready, it is said, to let gold be paid 
out of the Bank of Germany, as strict theory requires. France is also 
in that category, though cumbered by an inheritance of useless silver 
from the time when it was bimetallic and lately by the heresy of 
its leading public men. Austria-Hungary and Italy, and last 
of all Russia, have committed themselves to the same principle, 
while the northern countries of Europe and other minor places where 
inconvertible paper does not reign, are monometallic on a gold basis 
also. If well is let alone, something like monetary stability over a 
wide region is thus being established. It may be doubtful whether 
the gold standard can be successfully established in all the countries 
trying it, but the experiment involves no departure from sound 
principle, and leaves the way open when it fails for a monometallic 
standard of silver. The same may be said of other less important 
countries like Japan, and, if it definitely adopts a gold standard, of 
India itself. So long as there is a monometallic standard, whether of 
gold or silver, there is no departure from sound principle, and failure 
to establish the one should lead to the establishment of the other by 
the consent ofall concerned. The United States isa greater difficulty, 
on account of the party passions involved and the amount of money 
that seems to be available for what is called the ‘rehabilitation’ of 
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silver. But, in spite of many appearances to the contrary, I have no 
little faith in the actual wisdom of the United States public in the 
last resort, in matters of money. If this belief is justified, the gold 
standard in the United States will be preserved from any new attack, 
and the ‘soft money’ agitation, which has been persisted in notwith- 
standing its failures for quite thirty years—it dates back as far as that 
—will subside. At the worst, in the United States they can but go over 
to a silver standard ; and although the shock will be great at first, a 
silver standard steadily adhered to, provided all proper obligations 
contracted in gold are met in gold, would not be a bad thing. 

In any case, whatever is done in foreign countries, our own action 
in adhering to a single standard and to the sound principles of the 
monetary system of which that is the foundation, will have a steadying 
effect. Agitation will be discredited when it is seen that the best 
thing as regards a good metallic money, when once established, is to 
let it alone, and if a nation has not got it, to get it as soon as possible 
and stick to it. Agitators, by the necessity of their agitation, exag- 
gerate altogether the sphere and influence of money, and seek to 
accomplish by means of changes in money what these changes cannot 
effect, which necessarily produce disturbance and unrest that are 
altogether mischievous. 

A final remark I would make is that the utility of gold and silver 
as the money metals must not be judged of by the facts in a time of 
transition. On general grounds, notwithstanding all the change of 
the last twenty-five years, gold and silver remain good money metals, 
silver as well as gold, and even a greater change might take place 
without that fact being altered. Very great changes, although not so 
great a change, have happened before—for instance, in the first half of 
the seventeenth century; and there is no reason in the nature of 
things why they should not happen at times. But it still remains 
true that gold and silver do not change so much as other things, in 
short periods, the quality which fits them for money, and while that 
is the case we must not expect the rapid fluctuations of the last 
twenty-five years to be perpetual ; certainly not, if Governments learn 
wisdom and avoid incessant operations in one metal or the other. 
Even in the last twenty-five years, as I have frequently pointed out, 
there have been lengthened intervals of steadiness between gold and 
silver. When the revolutionary period is over, though no one can 
predict the future, the metals should fall again into a more normal 
condition. Meanwhile the alarms which have been felt and the calls 
for interference and action, though natural enough, have really been 
unjustified, and in forgetfulness of the wisdom of laissez-faire, which 
is especially commendable in affairs where it is impossible to forecast 
the ultimate effects of interference and where mistakes as to the first 
effects are only too readily made. 

ROBERT GIFFEN. 

Vor, XLII—No, 249 8 B 
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CREEDS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Questions affecting the right organisation of our primary schoo) 
system, and especially those which concern the relation that ought 
to subsist between the various bodies—religious, philanthropic, 
municipal and imperial—engaged in the administration of that 
system, are always with us. The aspects of the problem vary from 
year to year, but its final solution has not yet been reached. In 
particular, there are some proposals now awaiting the judgment of 
the London electors which are of far higher than local interest, and 
the treatment of which cannot fail to have an important bearing on 
the public opinion and the educational policy of the whole country. 
It will be remembered that one result of the memorable general 
election of 1895 was to send to Parliament a large majority of men 
favourable to the voluntary principle, and pledged to vote in support 
of additional public aid to denominational schools. The Government, 
in these circumstances, was bound to act in accordance with the 
mandate of the constituencies. In 1896 they brought forward a 
measure which, while it offered sensible relief to the managers of 
such schools, took a larger and more ambitious scope, and dealt 
inter alia with the organisation of secondary and technical education, 
with the transfer of much of the responsibility for the efficiency of 
teaching from the central Government to local bodies, and with the 
introduction of special religious teachers of various denominations 
into all elementary schools alike. This measure was felt by many, even 
of the habitual supporters of the Government, to be crude and ill 
considered, and it was ultimately withdrawn. The legislation of this 
year has been more modest in its scope and purpose. It has had for 
its main object to relieve the religious bodies of what some of them 
described as an ‘intolerable strain’ in the form of voluntary subserip- 
tions, and to make it easier for those bodies to maintain their 
schools as integral parts of the provision for national education, side 
by side with the schools provided by Boards. How effectual this 
relief has proved may be seen on looking at a few figures. Last 
year the voluntary contributions of the supporters of Church of 
England schools amounted to 643,386/., those of the Wesleyans 
to 21,5931., and those of the Roman Catholic community to 
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97,448/., while those of British and other undenominational schools 
reached the sum of 88,541/. The total of the voluntary effort 
is thus represented by about 850,000/., and the Act of last April 
provided a new grant of five shillings per child for all voluntary 
schools, and at the same time released the managers from the obliga- 
tion to pay local rates. In advocating this liberal addition to the 
resources of the denominations, a wish was expressed by the Vice- 
President that the new grant of 650,000/. should be devoted to the 
improvement of the school equipment, to the increase of the staff 
and to the better payment of the teachers ; and it cannot be doubted 
that the Education Department under its present heads, and in accor- 
dance with its best traditions, may be relied on to secure these objects 
as far as possible. But there is nothing in the Act which makes such 
application of the additional funds imperative ; and it is certain that 
a large part of this fund will be devoted to lightening the burden of the 
voluntary subscribers, and that the amount contributed by religious 
bodies, which at present scarcely amounts to one-twelfth of the whole 
cost of primary education in the country, will materially and steadily 
decrease. Even in 1894, there were nearly 5,000 denominational 
schools maintained either without voluntary support at all or with con- 
tributions not exceeding five shillings perscholar. Nowall these schools 
and probably many others will remain under the exclusive manage- 
ment of self-constituted committees, who will appoint the teachers, 
determine the character of the religious instruction, and secure for 
their several denominations such sectarian advantages as a school can 
hardly fail to give, but who neither subscribe a shilling to the funds 
nor represent any body of subscribers. Such schools have now by 
the grace of Parliament been liberally assisted; they have escaped 
for the present the much dreaded co-operation of the ratepayer in 
the local management ; and they have secured a renewed lease of life 
and activity for the voluntary principle. 

The supporters of that principle are not, however, content with 
the very substantial concessions thus gained. They have been 
encouraged to suppose that the public opinion which has already 
enabled the Government to confer one advantage will also help them 
to go a step farther, and by impressing the Board Schools also with 
something of a denominational character, to overturn the settlement 
made by Mr. Forster in the Education Act of 1870. The ‘ Moderate’ 
electors are publicly invited to take the opportunity of ‘improving 
their position as Churchmen.’ It is constantly urged upon them 
that what is wanted is more ‘definite’ Christian teaching than is 
provided in Board Schools under the existing law. This means, of 
course, that in their view the Bible is not definite enough, and that 
the teaching of our Lord and His apostles is of little value unless it 
is supplemented by the interpretation put upon it by some religious 
body or other. In other words, ‘definite’ teaching means denomina- 
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tional teaching, and by this is nearly always implied the distinctive 
theology of the Established Church. An active body of Churchmen, 
whose spokesmen are the Dean of St. Paul’s and Mr. Evelyn Cecil, 
put forth proposals in view of the coming election in London, 
designed to secure in the schools of the Board (a) the teaching of 
the Apostles’ Creed, and (5) the allocation of separate class-rooms in 
which the ministers of various religious bodies shall be at liberty to 
teach the distinctive doctrines of their several Churches to the children 
of such parents as desire it. It is to be observed that this demand 
comes from those who speak in the interests of the Church of England 
and from no one else. But it is also true that the party which is 
commonly styled ‘ Moderate’ has not unanimously adopted this pro- 
gramme, and that some of its members have arrived tardily and with 
evident reluctance at the conclusion that it would be a tactical 
mistake to insist for the present upon the adoption of both proposals. 
Many, however, retain faith in both, while others, who think the first 
hopeless, are anxious to secure the second. It seems, therefore, 
desirable that the London electors should reconsider the nature 
of these proposals, and should try to forecast the probable con- 
sequences of their general adoption. 

‘The Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments.’ 
This seems at first sight to be a very simple programme of religious 
instruction. But the second and third of these are already in the 
Bible, the one being a compendium of duties of universal obligation, 
and the other a formulary of devotion dictated by our Lord himself. 
Both are of course included in the scheme of instruction adopted by 
the Board, and require no new rule to sanction them. But the 
Apostles’ Creed stands on a wholly different footing. Not only is it 
not in the Bible, but nothing analogous to it is to be found set forth 
for the acceptance of Christian converts either by the Saviour or by 
His apostles. Itis a purely human document, the outcome of early 
controversies, venerable for its antiquity, and valuable to the adult 
Christian as a concise statement of those articles of faith which have 
been presumably taught to him in the Church. No question is here 
raised as to the truth or authority of the Apostles’ Creed. The point 
of importance is its fitness or unfitness for the instruction of young 
children. For either the several propositions it contains—e.g. the 
miraculous incarnation, the communion of saints, the Holy Catholic 
Church, and the descent into hell—are to be explained to such 
scholars or they are not. If they are not explained, they become a 
mere rote lesson, appealing to the verbal memory only and not to the 
understanding or the conscience ; and if they are explained there is 
a boundless opening for teaching of a highly contentious character in 
connection with each of them. This would soon become evident in 
practice. A necessary corollary to the enforcement of the Creed 
would be the issue of some authoritative rules for interpreting it and 
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for confining the discretion of its exponents within certain limits. 
Who that remembers the abortive discussions of two years ago, and 
the attempt of Mr. Riley and Mr. Diggle to formulate anew the 
essentials of the Christian faith, can contemplate without alarm the 
revival of that attempt, and the barren, needless, and irritating 
controversy which would again inevitably arise out of it ? 

Mr. Athelstan Riley in declining to come forward at the next 
election has publicly congratulated his friends on the success of his 
campaign, and stated that he regarded his mission for the present 
as accomplished. Herein he shows himself to be the subject of 
a very remarkable delusion. His famous circular has proved a signal 
failure. It has never been enforced by the Board and it is wholly 
disregarded by the teachers. It is not even embodied in the 
Board’s own Code of regulations. No copy of it is now placed in 
the hands of newly appointed teachers, and it is in every sense a 
dead letter. The religious teaching in the Board Schools is, as 
appears plainly from the most recent reports of the examiners in 
religious knowledge, not a whit more dogmatic or definite than it was 
before the crusade began. Yet it cannot be said that the crusade has 
been without results. It has introduced in an acute form the 
odiwm theologicum into educational politics. It has alienated many 
of the teachers and made their relations to their employers less 
harmonious and satisfactory. It has seriously hindered the proper 
educational work of the Board. It has set the example of trying to 
‘exploit’ the municipal schools for the furtherance of sectarian 
interests. It has sought to discredit the valuable Scriptural instruc- 
tion which has been given by the Board during a quarter of a century. 
It has done something to make the co-operation of Christian people 
of various classes in the work of public instruction more difficult than 
before ; and it has brought us a step nearer to the time when the 
English people, tired of the vain attempt to satisfy the claims of 
rival Churches, will, as in France and in the United States, delibe- 
rately refuse to make further concessions, or to recognise the teaching 
of religion in the common schools on any terms at all. 

It is often urged that the proposal to adopt the Apostles’ Creed 
would serve as an olive branch, and would enlist in its support 
Christian people ofall creeds. Thisisagrave mistake. Roman Catho- 
lics teach the Creed no doubt in their own schools and with the help of 
the interpretation of their own priests. But they have never asked to 
have it introduced into the unsectarian schools. Asto the Wesleyans, 
the Creed is recited at the morning service in a small but diminishing 
number of chapels in large towns, but it forms no part of the religious 
exercises in Methodist chapels as a rule, and is wholly absent from 
the teaching in Wesleyan day schools. Among Congregationalists 
and Baptists the Creed is entirely unknown both in their chapels 
and in their schools. From British and other voluntary Protestant 
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schools, all formularies and catechisms have ever since the time of 
Joseph Lancaster been habitually excluded. The proposal to intro- 
duce the Apostles’ Creed into the schools does not even come from 
the authorised heads of the English Church, but only from a small sec- 
tion of High Anglican clergy and laymen. Hence it is essentially a 
sectarian proposal, and as such it manifestly contravenes the spirit of 
Section 14 of the Act of 1870. Whether it is alsoin a technical and 
legal sense a violation of the letter of that Act is a point sometimes 
disputed ; but hitherto I know of no authoritative opinion of any 
judge or responsible law officer to justify the use of the Creed in 
Board Schools. Nothing short of an Act of the Legislature amending 
or interpreting Clause 14 can set the question at rest, and it is most 
unlikely that this or any other Parliament would assent to such a 
proposal if it were made. Meanwhile it is not within the province of 
members of any local School Board to anticipate the settlement of 
an important question of public policy. Their duties are sufficiently 
important and are clearly defined by Act of Parliament, and the first 
of those duties is to administer and obey the law, and not to agitate 
for its repeal or amendment. 

The question has often been asked before and needs to be 
repeated—Who asks for the introduction of creeds into the rate-aided 
schools? Certainly not the parents of the scholars. They have the 
strongest interest in the right ‘nurture and admonition’ of the children. 
Yet we do not find any of them joining ‘ Voluntary school defence’ or 
‘Church defence’ associations, the English Church Union or the 
Primrose League. Those societies are almost exclusively composed 
of persons who do not use the public elementary schools for them- 
selves, but whose children are probably to be found in the great 
public schools such as St. Paul’s or Dulwich, the City of London 
School, or the Girls’ Public Day Schools. Now it may safely be 
said that in scarcely one of those schools does the Creed form part 
of the scheme of instruction. This is not because of the existence of 
any legal restriction such as the Cowper-Temple Clause. It is with- 
in the discretion of the governing bodies of such schools to teach 
creeds and catechisms if they like and if the parents wish for it. 
But they do ‘not like, and the parents express no wish for it. In 
the schools frequented by the upper and middle classes, such religious 
instruction as is given is generally of the same Scriptural and 
undenominational character as that of the Board Schools, differing 
only in being rather less thorough and systematic. This may be 
seen plainly by referring to the papers set at the University Local 
examinations in ‘divinity.’ Except the questions in the Greek 
Testament which are given in classical schools, the only religious 
examination to which the scholars in higher schools are subject is one 
which a fairly instructed boy in a Board School would easily pass. 
The best evidence of sincerity on the part of those who urge upon the 
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public the indispensable importance of creeds and dogmatic teaching 
in the religious instruction of young children, would be an agitation 
among the parents in the upper and middle ranks of society for the 
enforcement of the Creed in Secondary schools. But of such agitation 
there is no sign. All the solicitude of the ‘ Moderate’ and ‘Church 
defence’ parties seems to be expended on the poorer class of parents. 
And we find ourselves confronted with this singular anomaly, that 
the imposition of distinctive theological teaching is not asked for or 
approved by the section of the community most nearly interested, 
but is advocated solely by their social superiors, who seek to enforce 
upon other people’s children doctrines and formularies which they 
do not want and probably would not accept for their own. 

On the moral and practical value of the simple and undogmatic 
Biblical instruction now given in the Board Schools, it is needless 
here todwell. Twenty-six years’ experience has shown it to be highly 
acceptable to the parents of the children in the schools, and the cases 
of withdrawal from the teaching or of complaint of its insufficiency 
are exceedingly rare. Here is the testimony of a well-known dignitary 
of the Church, who has had singular opportunities of studying the 
educational problem from the point of view both of teacher and school 
manager, and whose identity is only thinly veiled under the signature 
of ‘A Northern Archdeacon ’ :— 

All that the law forbids is the use of any formulary distinctive of any religious 
denomination. It does‘notlimit the religious instruction to what Mr. Trench calls 
the historical teachingjofjthe Bible. It allows the teaching of the whole Bible not 
only in the historical letter, but in the most religious spirit. And experience 
proves that in the majority of Board Schools it is the spirit of the Bible which 
the teachers teach quite as successfully as its letter. In one large town with 
which I am familiar, there is an annual examination in Holy Scripture common 
to the children in Board and Church Schools, and for several years the invariable 
result has been that nearly all the prizes have been won by the Board Schools. 
Many of our Bishops have testified to the reality and excellence of the religious 
instruction in our Board Schools. Those who have attended the opening services 
and instruction in these schools can bear witness that the earnestness and rever- 
ence are not a whit behind Church Schools. Numbers of clergymen have told me 
that they find candidates for confirmation coming from Board schools at least 
equally equipped religiously with those from Church Schools. My experience covers 
a quarter of a century from hundreds of Board Schools. (Times, September 21.) 


And Mr. Sydney Gedge, whose churchmanship will be generally 
admitted to be unimpeachable, sends to the same paper (7th of 
October) with an expression of his own sympathy a significant letter 
from a High Church missioner in connection with Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and settled in Camberwell. The letter contains 
the following passages :— 


We have in this district no Church Schools, all our children are taught 
under the London School Board. We have a large school exactly opposite the 
church, and after ten years’ experience I am intensely thankful for the good work 
which is being done there. . . . The religious instruction is excellent as far as it 
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goes: of course the children do not receive all the teaching which we as Church- 
men could wish, but the foundation is good, and such as we can build upon. 
I have never had to unteach anything. ... They are taught the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, lessons from the Holy Gospels, from the Old 
Testament, and learn by heart some of the Psalms: and passages from the 
Epistles as well as simple hymns. It is a great privilege to be present at morning 
prayers at one of our large Board Schools, where they have a large hall and a 
piano (bought by themselves by means of entertainments), to see the whole school 
with teachers en masse begin the day’s work with a hymn and prayer. We at 


the mission owe a great debt of gratitude to our schools for their co-operation and 
help. 






















But if it is plain that the success of the ‘ Moderate’ party in their 
project for introducing and enforcing the Apostles’ Creed would dis- 
turb the existing arrangement, and impart a new element of contro- 
versy and difficulty into the work of the Board Schools, it is, if 
possible, plainer still that the second proposal put forth in the name 
of that party—that which contemplates the appropriation of separate 
class-rooms for the sectarian teaching of different creeds during the 
school hours—is yet more mischievous, and is more completely at 
variance with Sec. 14 of the Act of 1870. Candidates for member- 
ship of the Board who pledge themselves to support this policy will 
find themselves in a false and rather absurd position; for they will 
have no power to give effect to their pledges. If elected they will 
take office subject to the existing law ; they will have no greater power 
than any of their constituents to procure a change in that law; and 
until Parliament makes such a change, the proposal cannot take 
effect. The history of the 27th Clause in the abandoned Bill of 
1896 is very instructive, and will certainly not encourage any 
Government to revive that proposal. 

Meanwhile it may not be unfitting to restate briefly the very 
weighty objections to this project, the last remaining ‘ plank’ in the 
platform of those who still think that something may be done to make 
the Board Schools more ‘ distinctive ’—that is to say, more sectarian 
than they have hitherto been. 

The introduction of separate teachers representing separate sects 
would in the first place substitute for the regular staff, who are, as is 
well known, for the most part trained and skilled in the art of teaching 
young children, a number of clergy and specialists, who are as a rule 
unskilled in that art, and who being ex hypothesi chosen as teachers 
of denominational tenets, would be under an implied obligation to 
give special prominence to those tenets, these being precisely the 
elements in Christian teaching which are of the least value and 
suitableness to young children. The effect of setting aside the 
responsible teacher of the school in regard to the religious instruction 
would be not only to weaken his moral authority, but also to convey 
to the children the fatal impression that there was a gulf fixed between 
the religious and the secular life, and that religion, instead of forming 
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an organic part of the school curriculum, with its influence duly 
pervading the whole business of education, was an ‘ extra,’ like drawing 
or cookery, to be taught only by professional experts from outside. 

A necessary sequel to the adoption of this proposal, either in the 
form of the ‘ Orpington Scheme ’ or otherwise, would be an inquiry into 
the religious beliefs and preferences of the parents and the preparation 
of a ‘ Creed Register’ with a view to the classification of the scholars 
for separate religious teaching. Now we have already some experi- 
ence of a ‘Creed Register.’ The children in Reformatory and Poor 
Law Schools are classed in a very simple way. Perhaps some five or 
six per cent. are declared by their parents or discovered by the vigilance 
of the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church to have had some asso- 
ciation with that Church ; these are registered as Catholics, and the 
Local Government Board and the guardians make careful provision 
for the separate worship and training of such children. Here and 
there a child is set down as one whose father is a Wesleyan or a 
Presbyterian ; but the Creed Register, though open to the inspection 
of all comers, is seldom or never consulted by the ministers of those 
communions ; and all the rest of the scholars, numbering generally at 
least nine-tenths of the whole and including a large proportion 
respecting whom no information can be obtained, are simply registered 
as ‘ Church of England,’ and treated assuch. There is no legitimate 
reason to complain of this practice. The State stands in loco parentis 
towards these unfortunate children. It is entrusted not only with 
their education, but with the contrcl of their leisure, and with the 
whole of their domestic and moral discipline. It is reasonable, 
therefore, that in the absence of any knowledge respecting the religion 
or irreligion of the parents, they should be brought up in the 
principles of the Established Church. But the fact that 90 per cent. 
of these waifs and strays are described as ‘Church of England’ 
children has no statistical value or any bearing whatever on the 
classification of day scholars, who are living with their parents. 

Much is said on platforms and in newspapers respecting the right of 
‘Church children ’ to be educated in the religion of their fathers— 
that is to say, the right of the parents to claim that the distinctive 
doctrines of their Church shall be taught at the public expense in the 
day schools. Waiving for the moment the question whether law or 
custom or reason recognises any such right or not, it is worth while 
to ask, ‘ Who and what are “Church children,” how are they to be 
identified, and by whom are they so designated if not by their parents ?’ 
Hitherto no attempt has been made to recognise the distinction between 
such children and others; but such an attempt would become 
absolutely necessary if the views lately put forth by the ‘ Moderates’ 
are to prevail. If and when it were made, however, some formidable 
difficulties will be sure to arise. A very large number of the parents 
will refuse to let their children be registered as belonging to any 
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denomination at all. Many others will be found who, though 
nominally describable as members of the Church of England, will 
hesitate to let themselves be so entered in the Creed Register 
when they learn that the effect will be to withdraw their children 
from the ordinary teaching of the schoolmaster, and to hand them 
over to a High Anglican curate. In short, a plan of classifying the 
scholars according to the religious persuasion of the parents is fore- 
doomed to failure. Such a measure would not be tolerated by the 
parents of scholars in secondary and endowed schools ; and to enforce 
it in the public elementary schools would be found impracticable. 
This, however, would not be the greatest of the difficulties to be con- 
fronted by the new Board, if they determined to adopt any one of the 
schemes for giving separate denominational instruction by persons 
other than the regular teachers. The ‘ Orpington’ plan, which as- 
sumes that the historical part of Bible-teaching may be left to the 
schoolmaster, but that the clergyman shall be called in to teach 
doctrine, is prima facie absurd and unworkable. For it would throw 
upon the Board the duty of determining what part of Bible-teaching 
is historical and what is doctrinal—a task which might perhaps be 
undertaken by a Council of Trent or a Pan-Anglican Synod, but 
which is wholly beyond the competence of the London School Board. 
Grant, however, that this difficulty were overcome. A more formidable 
one remains. A London Board School, let us say, stands within 
easy reach of three parish churches, of which one is served by an 
extreme Ritualist, another by a pronounced Evangelical vicar, and the 
third by a Liberal churchman, whose own teaching would probably 
correspond very nearly to that already prescribed in the Board’s 
syllabus. Each of these three clergymen differs as much from the 
other two, as any one of them differs from the neighbouring Congre- 
gational minister. Now let it be supposed that in this district, 
twenty parents have been induced to register themselves as ‘Church 
of England,’ Is the Board to provide three class-rooms, or to select 
one of these clergymen and declare him to be the true exponent of 
‘Church teaching for Church children’? The responsibility of 
arriving at a decision must rest upon the Board; yet it is manifest 
that the decision is one which its members are not qualified to 
make ; and that if they attempt to make it, however conscientiously, 
they will find themselves in the midst of grave embarrassments. 
Another necessary consequence of any proposed plan for making 
the Board Schools denominational, would be some inquiry into 
the religious beliefs of the teachers. To Mr. Riley and his friends 
this has always seemed indispensable, and they have said much as 
to the need of excluding ‘ unbelievers’ from the school staff. But 
the problem is not nearly so easy as it appears at first sight. We 
are all unbelievers in many things, and the question, What do you 
believe and what do you not believe ? is a complex and difficult one, 
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and, especially in the case of any thoughful Christian man, one not 
to be satisfactorily answered in a formula or by filling up a schedule. 
And one may well inquire wherein lies the special competence of the 
members of a School Board as such either to formulate the details 
of a schedule of inquiry, or to estimate the worth of the answers 
when given. They have not been subjected to any such test for them- 
selves. What they can do, is to say to any candidate whose character 
and general teaching power have been properly attested, ‘Here is 
our programme of studies : are you prepared to teach it?’ It maybe 
that an honest candidate will now and then reply in regard to the 
religious syllabus, as he would in the case of French or mathematics, 
‘I do not feel myself competent to give such instruction, and if I am 
elected, I must beg you to excuse me from it.’ It will then become the 
duty of the school managers, to consider in what way by some adjust- 
ment of duty among the other members of the staff they can relieve 
a teacher who is otherwise well qualified, and make adequate provision 
for the instruction he is unable or unwilling to give. To this extent 
the Board is justified in making preliminary inquiries, but no farther. 
An investigation into the personal beliefs and religious convictions of 
the candidate is beyond its province. No such inquiry is instituted 
even in the case of teachers in Church Schools. It is certainly not made 
by the governing bodies of our great public schools, or secondary 
schools, and if it were it would be very properly resented as an 
impertinence. This is only one of the difficulties which must be 
encountered if the Board is so ill advised as to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the orthodoxy of the teachers before allocating to them 
their several duties. 

But the most serious objection to either of the two proposals now 
put forth by members of what is called the Church party is founded 
on educational considerations and on a true perception of the nature 
and needs of childhood. All who have studied the growth of faculty 
and the development of intellectual and spiritual power in the young 
know well that for the purpose of elementary instruction in any subject 
a skilled teacher does not begin by insisting on the acceptance of 
large general or abstract propositions. If he teaches arithmetic, he 
begins by employing the senses and by using concrete objects. He 
appeals to the scholar’s own experience, and he tries by degrees and 
by the working out of examples to lead him up to the discovery of 
rules for himself rather than to impose upon him rules to be learned 
by heart. The principles of Algebra, the Binomial Theorem, and 
the doctrine of Proportion are all necessary to a complete knowledge 
of the science of Arithmetic ; but a sensible teacher does not regard 
his elementary lessons as incomplete because they include no 
reference to these things. He gives such instruction and training 
as he finds to be suitable to the children at an early stage of intel- 
lectual development, and as will help to put them into a better 
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position for approaching the higher truth and understanding it at a 
future day. So in teaching a language he determines not to follow 
the pedantic and outworn practice of bringing together all the 
technicalities of grammar and requiring them to be accepted at the 
outset ; but he proceeds by way of example, deals with one difficulty 
at a time, explains a new grammatical distinction when he wants it 
and not before, and reserves all the broader scientific generalisations 
until the time when the intelligence of the scholar has been so far 
trained as to enable him to receive them. Whether he teaches 
history or geography or natural science, he pursues a like course. 
He takes into account that the imagination, the observant faculty, 
the power to admire what is beautiful in the outward world or 
noble in human character, can easily be awakened in early life, but 
that the power to reason, to form opinions, and to accept formal 
intellectual propositions, is a later acquisition. To enforce the 
acceptance of such propositions on a boy, to ask him to declare his 
belief in what he does not understand, is to defeat the purpose 
in view, to take an unfair advantage of his youth and his ignorance, 
and possibly to lead to an intellectual revolt in the days tocome. Why 
should not teachers who have learned from Comenius, from Pestalozzi, 
from Arnold or from Thring the best ways of finding access to the 
intelligence and the sympathy of a child, be free to apply this know- 
ledge to the mode of treating the highest of all subjects? Why, for 
example, should the method of teaching by creeds and catechisms, a 
method which is universally discredited and would not be employed 
by a well-trained teacher in communicating any secular knowledge, be 
supposed to be valid for imparting religious knowledge ? One may con- 
fidently appeal to the experience of Christian parents who have their 
own children about them, and who know something of the perils which 
have to be encountered in life. Is it, after all, doctrinal orthodoxy, the 
intellectual assent to theological propositions, which such parents 
rely on as the safeguard against these perils, and as the best basis for 
Christian life and character? But they would generally rejoice to see 
their children interested in the Bible, touched and inspired by the 
Gospel story, by the glowing visions of Isaiah and St. John, or by the 
fervent zeal and self-devotion of St. Paul. And if in this way a father 
recognises in the young learner some of the fear of God which is the 
beginning of wisdom, some love of truth and goodness, and some 
reverence for God and His Word, he is well content to postpone for 
the present the formation of right ‘ views’ about the Incarnation, the 
Trinity, the meaning of the Sacraments, or the claims of the 
Church. Herein he will find his own parental experience very helpful 
to him when he is asked to provide ‘denominational’ teaching for 
poorer children and to protect them from heresy. 

There is another practical reason why we should acquiesce in the 
continuance of the present arrangement, which gives Biblical and 
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unsectarian instruction in the Board School. And this is because, 
for the present at least, it is the best arrangement we can get. Some 
good people feel it to be unsatisfying, and long to supplement it by 
the addition of human formularies which the Bible itself does not 
supply. But to all complaints that it is incomplete the practical 
answer is that at least it is well adapted to the age and capacity of 
children; and that if it awakens the desire for further knowledge 
and prepares the way for larger and more definite convictions here- 
after—and in the hands of trained teachers who know their business 
it can do this—it needs no other vindication. Those who demand 
more than this in our civic and rate-aided schools are incurring the 
risk of losing what we have. Divided as the English people are 
and are likely to be in matters of theological belief, and large as 
is the number of those who attach themselves to no denomination at 
all, there yet remains deep down in the popular mind a belief that 
the Bible is the Word of God and that it ought to be held in reverence. 
This sentiment is perhaps a survival from Puritan times, it is some- 
what vague in its expression, and it does not always rest on any 
reasoned basis. But the sentiment is there; it is much too good a 
thing to be lost, and I think it is the duty of Christian men to 
recognise its existence, to be thankful for it, and to make the most 
of it. It is in the Board Schools no less than in the National Schools 
that this sentiment is kept alive, and the Biblical instruction given 
in them both has been well described as ‘the one elevating and 
inspiring element in the scanty instruction of our primary schools.’ 
It is astonishing and a little saddening to observe the way in which 
some good Churchmen are accustomed to speak contemptuously of 
the Bible as a factor in school education, unless the Aberglawbe—the 
extra-scriptural teaching of the Church—can be added to it. Con- 
sidering what England owes to the Bible, our one great English 
classic, what a wealth of material it contains, not alone ‘for reproof, 
correction and instruction in righteousness,’ but also for the culture 
of the imagination, and for the enrichment of the understanding, it 
is certain that we could not part with it without lowering the tone of 
our schools and of our national life. 

There are many problems of the deepest interest and importance 
which await the serious study and deliberations of the new School 
Board, and with which both parties—Moderates and Progressives— 
have a common concern. There are the steady improvement of the 
teaching, more efficient support to the teachers, better training for 
the pupil teachers, the right adjustment of the claims of manual and 
of intellectual instruction, the co-operation of the Board with the 
London County Council in their efforts to make technical instruction 
more effective, the best way of discovering and helping promising 
scholars who need access to places of higher instruction, and the 
establishment and organisation of higher grade schools. In the 
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prospect of such legislation for secondary instruction as is fore- 
shadowed by the Duke of Devonshire in his ‘admirable speech at 
Darlington on the 8th of October, the members of the School Board 
will do well to study the Report of the Royal Commission on that 
subject, and to qualify themselves to co-operate with the Government 
in establishing a right rapport between the primary and the secondary 
schools. And in regard to religious instruction—the one subject for 
which no Government examinations are held, and no Government 
grants can be obtained—it is the duty of all who value such instruc- 
tion, to whatever party they belong, to exercise due vigilance, and to 
take care that it shall be vital and efficient within the limits—and 
they are very wide limits—prescribed by the existing law. These 
are duties of the highest national concern, and will suffice to absorb 
the best energies of the Board. Every member of that body who 
enters on his work with other aims, and who promises to support either 
the teaching of the Creed as part of the ordinary course, or by means 
of the ‘ Orpington’ or other device to secure the introduction of the 
clergy and sectarian teachers into the schools, will in the first place 
be raising expectations which he will find himself powerless to ful- 
fil, and in the second will be doing something to make the present 
compromise less easy to maintain, and so to bring nearer the adoption 
of an absolutely secular system. If he and his allies succeed, the 
future historian will be able to say: ‘These English people once had 
a system of popular education which, it is true, did not appear to be 
very logical or symmetrical, but which was generous, was comprehen- 
sive and conciliatory, was well adapted to the needs of a divided but 
in the main a religious people, and gave more encouragement to the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures than any other State system in the 
world. But they have it nolonger.’ And when he comes to inguire 
who are responsible for this grievous loss, the answer will be: Not 
the secularists, for they were few in number and never objected in 
any practical fashion to the compromise of 1870. Not the Roman 
Catholics, for they had every reason to be content with the liberal 
aid afforded to their own schools. Not the Nonconformists, for they 
not only accepted but thankfully welcomed the unsectarian religious 
teaching in the schools provided by the Board. But the loss was due 
solely to the intemperate zeal of those persons who, attaching more 
importance to Churchmanship than to Christianity, grasped at the 
shadow and lost the substance, and who for the sake of achieving a 
temporary sectarian triumph were willing to impoverish the teach- 
ing of the schools, and ultimately to deprive the children of their 
share in our best national heritage—the English Bible. 


J. G. Firca. 








MODERN EDUCATION 


(AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM) 


[Prefatory Note.—In the face of adverse criticisms upon brief summaries of 
this address published in the daily press when it was delivered (the 30th of 
September), I think it due to myself to print the full text, suppressing only a 
sentence or two of merely local or provincial interest, Those who will take the 
pains to compare what I did say with what I was supposed to have said, will need 
no further vindication fromme. Ihave added a very few notes where an additional 
word seemed desirable. In general, I may say that I have received from pro- 
fessional educators nothing but approval; not so from the politicians who tamper 
with education. To the latter I should willingly dedicate this address:} 


EpvcaTion is now so vast a subject, it has so enormous a literature, 
so many widely separated branches, so many distinct lines, that a 


man who ventures an address upon such a subject feels like the 
traveller facing the great tangle of a tropical forest. There is an 
immense mass of vegetation, an enormous number of trees, but many 
are choked by the competition of their neighbours, many by the 
giant parasites which clamber round them, many sicken in the damp 
and gloomy shade produced by the spreading summits of those that 
have reached the sun. And probably the first thing that strikes him 
after the wealth of nature, is the waste of nature. 

So I feel when facing the jungle of modern education. We have 
not only old seats of learning, pursuing a well-seasoned system, but 
all manner of new establishments which profess to improve on this ; 
we have, moreover, Ministers of Education, and a whole department 
of clerks, who legislate upon the schooling of the people; we have 
Boards and Councils managing, or attempting to manage, new 
foundations, and these Boards mainly consist not of educators, but 
of amateurs appointed because they are rich, or because they are 
Lords, or, worse still, because they are Members of Parliament. And 
then we have vast_systems of examination, pretending to replace 
teaching, and pretending to tell us that people who know the insides 
of a list of books, more or less imperfectly, are well educated, and 
fit to teach others, or to lead armies, or to direct other important 
human affairs. We are living in an age which professes to educate 
the poor and fit them for a higher life, and open to them the prizes 
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once confined to the richer classes ; and yet we find that the race for 
distinctions is after all practically confined to the rich, and that the 
poor have been gulled out of their expected privileges. All this 
uncertainty, this confusion, this interfering of amateurs with pro- 
fessionals, of politicians with pedagogues, of impostors with genuine 
men, makes it exceedingly difficult, but for that reason exceedingly 
important, to attempt some general survey of our position, to see 
whether we are indeed progressing with great strides, as some say, or 
not progressing at all, as others say, or oscillating between progress 
and regress, and, if so, with what general result. 

Let us look out into the English world and see what the effects of 
the reforms of the last generation—so many and so various—have 
been upon the people at large. The most signal results ought to be 
found among the masses—among the poor, who have been brought 
within the reach of education by the provisions of recent laws. Are 
the poor, then, of England happier than they were thirty years ago ? 
I don’t think any careful inquirer would assert that. If there is less 
misery and squalor in the homes of the poor who have attended the 
Board Schools, there is surely more discontent. The successes of the 
Socialist, the mutterings of the thunder or the earthquake which may 
shatter our society, arise from the large number of malcontents in the 
land who have learned to feel new wants. They have eaten of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil; their eyes are opened, and 
they know that they are naked. I may be told that this, though to 
us an unpleasant symptom, is no sign of decay, but of progress in the 
masses, Discontent with the present is the first condition of im- 
provement in the future. The present discord between the masses 
and the classes may be like the tuning of an orchestra, which is in 
itself harsh and disagreeable, but yet the cause of the great harmonies 
which are to follow. Look, you will tell me, at a far better index— 
not the amount of discontent, but of crime. Since the School Boards 
have been established, the convictions in the various criminal courts 
throughout the land have sensibly, nay enormously, diminished. 
This being so, I have heard intelligent English Radicals argue that, 
with the increase of enlightenment, crime will so diminish that we 
may look forward to another Golden Age, not of innocence, but of 
security against vice from the clear knowledge of its consequences. 

All this optimism seems to me based upon a profoundly mistaken 
view of human nature. It is only to rare and exceptional men and 
women that knowledge is virtue, and vice ignorance. Even the 
ancient theorists who sketched ideal societies never imagined that 
these could reach such perfection as to secure them from decay. 

It is the little rift within the lute 


That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


And when we look carefully at this vaunted diminution of convictions 
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in the courts of law, and consider whether it indeed means a corre- 
sponding diminution of vice, also whether the improvement is caused 
by schooling, we shall come more and more to doubt both inferences. 
Education will teach one hundred men how to evade the conse- 
quences of vice for one whom it will persuade to abandon vice. And 
if it does make crimes of violence appear disgusting, and so dis- 
courage them, it may make crimes of subtlety even more attractive 
than they were. The highwayman may pursue his calling without 
education ; the swindler hardly candoso. Among the many hundreds 
of pupils [over 5,000} who have passed through Trinity College during 
the thirty years that I have laboured there, I have known a few who 
became, in after life, remarkable criminals.' Each one of these was 
exceptional for his ability, and for the high level of his intellectual 
education. If we compare the classes who have had means and 
leisure for generations, and therefore careful schooling, with those 
who have had nothing, I do not know that there is a corresponding 
contrast in their morals. Either, therefore, education has far less 
influence than we imagine in making people good and happy, or else 
our systems of education are at fault, and are producing no effects 
commensurate with the efforts we employ ; or else both alternatives 
are to be accepted, and that upon the whole is my opinion. 

Let me cite but one other, much larger, field of evidence, which 
points in the same direction. What effect has the last thirty years’ 
educating of the English people produced in disseminating higher 
and purer literary taste among us? Not very long ago one of the 
leading magazines gave us the evidence of the booksellers—evidence 
perfectly clear and unsuspicious—regarding the sale of books to the 
English reader. The exact figures I have lost, but I am quite 
certain of the general result. There was, together with a great 
increase in the quantity of reading, a distinct decline in the reading 
of the English classics—a decline in the quality of our reading. 
The great masters, poets, philosophers, historians, even novelists, 
are set aside for the trivial, the sensational, the affected, the 
ephemeral. Is it indeed a progress in culture that our reading 
masses discard Scott for Stevenson, Miss Austen for Marie Corelli, 
the Quarterly for the Strand Magazine, the Times for the Telegraph? 
Is it better to worship a man whose matter is so great that we are 

1 Thad originally written ‘some who became’ &c., and proceeded : ‘ every one of 
them.’ This statement I had corrected into a rery few, but from my manuscript I was 
reported as above. The Duke of Devonshire (Times, October 9) paraphrased it as 
follows: ‘[Mr. Mahaffy] said that he himself had been acquainted with a considerable 
number of students [of Trinity College, Dublin] who had since turned out to be 
remarkable criminals.’ When such a critic wholly missed my meaning, my words 
must have been open to misconstruction, so I have modified them. But the sense 
is the same. I could have said it of Oxford or Cambridge, or any other institution 
which trains hundreds of pupils. No education will prevent a certain percentage of 


failures, and these failures will lead to crime, especially with intellectual and am- 
bitious men. Nor will any education eradicate all criminal tendencies. 
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careless of his style, than to worship a man whose style is so perfect 
that we are careless of his matter? Is a writer who has very little 
to say to be lauded to the skies because he says it exceedingly 
well ? 

I can anticipate the rejoinders which have started up already in 
the minds of many of you. First, you may urge for the general 
public that the wide diffusion of reading is a great and growing 
happiness for the masses ; and, secondly, that the education of the 
classes has been wonderfully reformed by the improvement of text- 
books, the multiplication of subjects, and the introduction of 
examination tests to give rewards to real merit. 

As regards the diffusion of reading, a very few words will suffice. 
I am quite ready to allow that the diffusion of reading tends to 
increase the happiness of the masses. But I am not at all sure that 
it is the sort of happiness which makes them permanently con- 
tented, or which makes them morally better or sounder. It may be 
asserted that the ploughboy who, when he comes home from his 
work, has the Police News to amuse him, is happier for that moment 
than he who cannot read. The same may be said of the servant girl 
who carries off her mistress’s copy of the Sorrows of Satan, to 
read at night in bed when her work is over. But is this enjoyment 
a proper sort of happiness? Is there any good in multiplying 
reading clubs through the country unless we have some guarantee 
that the quality of what the masses read is not likely to poison 
their minds? Is it not a common experience that at such clubs 
the good and solid books are neglected for the shilling romance 
of horrid crimes or the lowest specimens of our not only free but 
licentious press? It may well be doubted, for example, whether 
the antipathy which a large body of Irishmen feel towards England 
could live and last were it not for the continual and malicious false- 
hoods which are served up to them in the papers which they read. 
This is likewise the case with the American outbursts of apparent 
hatred towards this country. In France, too, the same feeling is 
created by a lying press, which threatens to be an active cause of 
war in the future history of Europe. Are not these grave limitations 
to the doctrine that we are certain to raise and improve the masses 
by the mere diffusion of the habit of reading? I may compare it to 
the theory of many pious Protestants, that, provided you can make 
any unbeliever, any sinner, any savage read the Bible, he is safe to 

extract from it the religion which these Protestants profess. 

I now come to the systems of education which endeavour to do 
more than diffuse mere reading, which seek to train up the youth of 
the country in knowledge of serious things, so that their reading 
may not be the mere pastime of an empty mind. And this brings 
us to the most important question which I can possibly raise on 
this occasion. Is it true that all our higher education has been 
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vastly improved by modern text-books, modern methods, and by 
the principle of competitive examinations which test the acquire- 
ments of every student? Is it true that higher knowledge and 
higher culture are more easily obtained, and therefore not only 
more widespread, but larger and better than they were in bygone 
generations ? On this point we must not take the opinion of any 
but experts; we must not be content} with the complacent self- 
laudation which marks the utterances of certain popular educators. 
Let us hear the evidence of the old teachers in the Universities, who 
have spent their lives seeking to promote general culture in the 
higher classes. Let us hear the evidence of those who have studied 
most thoroughly the technical or special education of the masses, 
and who watch the progress of the country in this respect. 

As regards the first class, I can speak as a specialist, having now 
for over thirty years examined crowds of boys for Matriculation, 
who come from all the higher schools of Ireland, many also from 
the public schools of England. It is my deliberate and carefully 
formed opinion that although a great modern system of Inter- 
mediate Examinations has been established in Ireland, and thou- 
sands of pounds are yearly spent in prizes, exhibitions, result fees, 
&c., the average preparation of boys in Ireland is much inferior 
to what it was when our schoolmasters were free to teach according 
to their lights, and this modern system of pressure and competition 
did not exist. In this opinion the great majority of my colleagues 
agree, and I hear from Oxford and Cambridge friends, and I can judge 
from the English schoolboys who come to Dublin that these also, if 
they have not lost, have gained nothing by the more recent school 
system in England. We can tell perfectly well why this is so. The 
whole of a proper university course in its earlier stages is based upon 
a competent knowledge of Latin, Greek, and of pure Mathematics. 
So long as this was accepted and nothing else taught, boys came up 
in such a state of preparation that the rest of an university education 
could be readily acquired. But now that they spend an occasional 
hour in the week at French, at German, at Drawing, at Physical 
Geography, at Chemistry, at Geology, at English Literature, they 
fail to acquire the fundamental things, and they can hardly acquire 
any decent knowledge of the rest. I shall be told that it is highly 
necessary for boys to learn something else than Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics; nay, that it is scandalous that a boy calling 
himself educated should not be able to read French, and know 
Geography, and English Literature, and some practical science. If 
it be so, let him in due time learn all these things, but they are no 
part of a strictly university course, which is only to make him master 
what is difficult and what perhaps he hates, in order that he may 
acquire the principles of reasoning, and have before him the highest 
models of literary excellence. All these modern theories seem to me 
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to assume that a boy will do nothing for himself, that we must spoon- 
feed him with all his knowledge. Surely this is absurd. What we 
have to do is to make him capable to think and judge, and set him 
fairly on the high road to complete his education for himself. We 
are not bound to force him to read Shakspere, but to enable him to 
appreciate Shakspere if he chooses to read him. 

This then is what I mean when I say that university educators 
will not admit that the classes which seek that sort of education are 
better taught, or more wisely directed, than they were formerly. 

Look now at the other kind of education, the technical, which 
ought to fit men for special employments, from the oldest and noblest 
—agriculture—to the newest, which is probably the working of 
electrical machines. I ask you what has the legislation of the last 
twenty years done in this land of Free Trade to fit our workers in 
technical skill for the great and growing competition with foreign pro- 
ducers? Inthe case of agriculture, I think the answer most melan- 
choly. Inthe Board Schools throughout the country villages one 
would imagine that next after the three R’s, every child whose life 
must be spent in working the fields should be taught at least the 
elements of modern agriculture; he should be taught that the old 
traditional blundering along without theory, and without any effort 
at improvement, will no longer suffice. He should be taught what 
the French very soon learned in the case of wheat, that a fallin price 
may be neutralised by an economy in the cost of production. It re- 
quires no deep knowledge of farming for any man who compares the 
cultivation of Northern France, or of Saxony, or of the Lothians, with 
that of an average English or Irish county, to see that the land is 
worked by deplorably ignorant and incompetent farmers, and that a 
great part of the outcry about the distresses of farmers arises from 
their own complete helplessness to meet any modern difficulty. Our 
school education seems hardly to have touched this great branch of 
technical knowledge. 

Turning to the mechanical or industrial side, I cannot speak from 
personal knowledge, but may cite with confidence the verdict of many 
eminent persons who have complained and are complaining publicly 
that England is losing her supremacy in manufactures for the want of 
better technical instruction. We are told daily, and I have no reason 
to question it, that the Germans in particular are as much better 
trained than we are in technical matters, as the French are in agri- 
cultural, and that this is the main reason why German industries 
and manufactures are making such enormous strides all over the 
world. 

I was indeed deeply gratified to read in a report of the Commission 
on Technical Education for Ireland, issued after the foregoing com- 
plaint had been written, that Birmingham at least may repudiate 
any blame in this matter, for that here a sound system of practical 
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education has been devised and sanctioned by the State, and is 
already producing excellent results. But it is no false compliment 
to say that Birmingham, in many things a model to the rest of Eng- 
land, is not the rule, but the exception. Apart, then, from some 
brilliant exceptions, from whatever side we look at the boasted pro- 
gress of English education, calmly and dispassionately, we find the 
prospect disappointing. I am not speaking as a mere pessimist. 
There is no cheaper, or indeed more dishonest, form of criticism 
than to attribute the inherent weaknesses of all human efforts to 
the special incompetence of any special age or generation. A 
vast number of able and honest teachers cannot work under any 
system in vain. A host of clever boys and girls cannot possibly fail 
to show, and must develop, their talents under any system, however 
poor and blundering. But it is, indeed, a melancholy consideration 
that they often develop in spite of the system, and not because of it. 
In any case, if we consider the huge outlay of time and money 
lavished upon the higher education of this country, the investment 
has hitherto proved very unproductive. We have taught an immense 
number of growing boys Greek and Latin, and our scholars, if a little 
more numerous, are not so pre-eminent as they were. We have 
flooded the country with lectures and examinations in English, and 
yet I cannot see that either our prose or our poetry is higher in 
quality. Nay, I even make bold to say that one of our older 
students well trained in the Greek of Aschylus could appreciate 
Hamlet more deeply and more intelligently than the modern boy 
who has read half-a-dozen handbooks of English Literature, and 
passed half-a-dozen examinations in that famous play. And s0 it is 
in almost any of the branches of knowledge upon which I can venture 
to offer an opinion. 

Most critics will say to me, What is the use of all this complain- 
ing? Is it likely that you or any one else will alter the course of 
things, reverse a great national policy, mistaken though it be, and 
turn men back to the old ways with which their fathers who trod them 
were not content, and for which we have adopted newer systems ? 

Indeed I am not so vain as to entertain any such hopes; my 
intention is rather to point out the defects and the mistakes which 
have been made, and, by dwelling upon the causes of them, help to 
form such a stream in public opinion as may at least modify and im- 
prove the present system, and so gradually lead to the substitution 
of something better. The only legitimate way to promote reform is 
by persuasion, and every serious thirfker is within his rights if he 
endeavours to persuade. 

It therefore remains for me to consider the more important 
causes of the failure, which is not, I think, to be denied ; and to 
show how far, beginning with modest changes, we may ultimately 
arrive at the acceptance of heroic remedies. And, as I cannot 
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possibly discuss all, I may at once lay aside those obvious and con- 
fessed mistakes which every sound educator has railed against from 
the beginning. There is no need, for example, to parley with the 
advocates for the competitive examination system as the means of 
recruiting for our public services, or with the supporters of any mere 
Examining Board set up with the title and pretensions of a univer- 
sity. The evils of both have been so frequently and conclusively 
exposed that it were mere waste of time to exhibit them again. 
The former may perhaps be supported by the rich, in whose interest 
it works; it may be defended by those very able men who have 
accepted it as necessary, and have made both fame and gold by 
training the sons of the rich, by taxing the sons of the poor to the 
utmost limit, to succeed in these competitions. The false accusation, 
or rather the irrelevant accusation, against the public schools and 
universities, that they teach useless things, is surely to be retorted 
with tenfold force against the system which crams boys with an 
examination knowledge of many subjects, to be laid aside and for- 
gotten the day after the competition is over.” 

But I turn from examinations and mere examining bodies, with 
whom, as not being real educators, we have little concern here, to 
consider the causes why the honest teaching bodies in this country 
are not producing greater results. Let us first consider the education 
of those who have means and leisure to take the best and most com- 
plete training we can give them—that is to say, the education of our 
great public schools and universities. 

In the olden days boys used to leave our public schools perfectly 
trained in the essentials already mentioned, and yet ignorant of many 
things which they could afterwards easily acquire. For what had 
been done for them, was to teach them how to acquire, how to set 
their minds to new problems, not to present them with the solutions 
of all these problems in a compendious form. But then there arose 
a cry that too much time was spent on classics and mathematics ; 
that boys lived years without learning anything practical, and to this 
ery, which was raised in the interests of quite another class of boys, 
who were seeking to earn their bread as soon as possible, school- 
masters gave way; and according as they were told that it was 
shameful that a boy should not know this or that, they thrust into 
their school-programme hours in English, hours in French, hours in 
Chemistry, so as to astound and silence the parents with an encyclo- 


? The remedy for these evils is pot far to seek. The teaching bodies of the 
country are perfectly competent to nominate, in due proportion to the number of 
their pupils, for places in the public services, and the candidates so selected should 
without further preliminary be put into training for their special business in the 
services. If any teaching body sent up worthless nominees, who failed in their 
training, such bodies should lose nominations at their next turn. Thus we should 
obtain candidates not crammed to satisfy a strange examiner, but watched and 
tested during a long course of study by competent teachers. 
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peedia of subjects, and confound the children with a kaleidoscope of 
lessons. In the Intermediate Examinations in Ireland, wretched 
children who take the highest places are known to compete in as 
many as twelve subjects—God help them! And this multiplication 
of subjects has not only seriously impaired the education of our best 
boys; it has also made education far more costly, for it requires a 
staff of masters for all these outlying and educationally worthless 
subjects who are maintained by raising the school fees, so that we all 
pay more, and get less real value for it. 

But no sooner does the boy come up, with his smattering of 
many subjects, to the Universities, than quite a new cry assails his 
ears. We hear no longer of teaching him all he ought to know, but 
we call upon him to specialise and choose what subject he prefers, 
and bribe him to do so by allowing him to drop all the training in 
the other subjects, which used to be thought, and rightly, the essence 
of a university education. We are in fact coming to a state of things 
when the only men at Oxford and Cambridge who get a real university 
education are the pass men, for these, because they show no special 
aptitude for one subject, are trained in several.* 

I believe that nothing can contradict more flatly the very idea of 
an university education, which means a general education, than this 
permitting of students to specialise their studies throughout their 
course. And one weighty reason why I think so is not the particular 
stress I lay on each or any of the great subjects we teach, but because 
I hold it essential to any proper mental training that a lad should 
master not only what he likes, but what he does not like. In the 
midst of this perhaps too speculative address, let me insist upon this 
practical warning to such of you as are students of Mason College— 
you whose life is still before you. The course of this world seldom 
runs along the lines which each of you chooses for himself. You will 
have hereafter to do many things which you will account distasteful 
drudgery. The properly educated man is -he who can face such 
things and do them efficiently with the least trouble to others and 
friction to himself. Therefore I warn you, till you have learned to 
set your teeth, and master what you dislike, you have not attained 
to a general education. Hence, in our old Universities, the classical 
boy was taught mathematics, the mathematical classics, not from 
perversity, or a desire to annoy him, but because these are certain 
great fields of knowledge which every cultivated man should be able 
to approach in some sort, and this result can only be obtained by 
teaching him to surmount mental obstacles. 

We may well, therefore, wonder how an idea so subversive of all 
real university training should have become fashionable in our oldest 

2 We have not followed this downward course by any means so far in the ancient 


University of Dublin, chiefly owing to the extreme age and wisdom of the governing 
body, whose traditions and habits are those of fifty years ago. 
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and once most conservative seats of learning. It arises from this, 
that while the class which has leisure to pursue abstract knowledge 
and pure mental training is growing smaller, those who desire money 
value for their outlay of time is increasing. Technical instruction— 
a thing wholly different in origin and purpose—is becoming more 
and more important; for with the present great increase in the 
complexity and variety of handicrafts, of scientific appliances, ot 
machinery for the saving of manual labour, the training for these 
practical fields must also become longer and more complex. And 
there is a widespread opinion that in this matter of special and 
technical instruction we are still far behind our neighbours. 

It is in the view of this gradual and yet rapid change that I am 
disposed to abandon the principles which I held in former years, and 
declare myself the advocate of another theory. We used to believe 
that it was not only possible, but far better, to combine general 
education with special training—to insist that the professional 
student should qualify in arts, the artisan in general subjects. 
Early in this century such a combination was certainly a good 
thing ; but now this effort at combining arts’ degrees with special 
training seems to me to lead to the deterioration of both. There is 
growing up at our Universities a large body of professional students 
who are coaxed to remain arts’ students by all sorts of indulgences 
and remissions, so that what remains is no real general education, 
while at the same time their special training is seriously hampered. 
What we want is a system of great technical colleges, as well as 
technical schools, where we shall honestly undertake to teach boys 
their special business, and not pretend to give them an education in 
arts, or puff them up with sham titles of B.A. or M.A. I have now 
come to believe in the separation of subjects according to the wants 
of our pupils ; and as I think that, in the primary schools, agricultural 
teaching should be the main thing in country Board Schools, indus- 
trial teaching in the towns, so I think that while we must always 
have for the classes of wealth and leisure a high education in literature, 
in philosophy, and in mathematics, we should have for those who 
cannot afford this luxury equally good special training, which shall 
not be mixed up and confused with the other, with the false and 
vulgar notion that by so doing we shall make it either more dignified 
or more efficient. 

Yet as there is now a strong tendency to turn our Universities 
into technical Colleges, so there is a corresponding tendency to turn 
such technical Colleges as we have into Universities. In looking 
into the history, for example, of the foundation of this great College, 
I perceive that Sir Josiah Mason, led by the sound instincts of 
a practical man who had long experience of the obstacles and 
difficulties caused by the want of proper technical training in 
Birmingham, desired originally to found a great school of practical 
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scientific instruction, with the very proper addition of French and 
German—indispensable tools in many departments of trade which 
deal with the Continent of Europe.‘ On this basis the College might 
have become a very great and unique school of technical training ; 
and I saw with regret that by subsequent modifications of his original 
and sound intention, the Trustees were empowered to embrace a 
Faculty of Arts, and also a School of Medicine. Most of you will 
think it perhaps fortunate that I was not an influential adviser of 
your Founder. Ishould have said to him when these extensions were 
proposed, ‘Sir, do nothing of the kind. Your proposed Faculty of 
Arts cannot enter into competition with the older and greater Faculties 
in England. Your Technical College may easily become the best of 
them all ; confine yourself therefore to an Engineering Faculty.’ This 
was not the policy of the Trustees, who naturally followed the ordinary 
trend of public opinion. Accordingly there has since been acquired 
a Medical School. I see as yet no Faculty of Law. And yet even if 
that be obtained, still you will have no proper University, so long as, 
by the express will of the Founder, you cannot have a Faculty of 
Theology, for without that any University is miserably incomplete. 
If you merely profess to give technical training, the omission of 
Theology is perfectly reasonable, and that no doubt was Sir Josiah’s 
opinion. But if you once undertake to give a general education, and 
to prepare young men for the learned professions, the exclusion of 
Theology becomes absurd. I know very well that such a Faculty must 
have a definite creed, and that there may be in the College many 
dissenters from that creed. But that is no insuperable objection. 
I suppose none of you will gainsay the great principle, now fre- 
quently forgotten or ignored in our theories of education, that we 
should strive to make the rising generation not only abler thinkers 
and workers, but better men. Surely the old Universities had sound 
views upon this matter, when they not only set before the youth 
Theology as one of the loftiest studies of any educated man, but also 
that religion as well as learning should be an important factor in the 
everyday life of the student. 

I return to my contention that we should subdivide our education 
into separate and distinct kinds, and seek to give to each class or 
grade of our population that which is likely to improve its efficiency, 
and so its happiness, in opposition to the prevailing notion that 
education should be the same for all, only differing in degree. 
Political men who give effect to educational theories seem to have a 
notion of one vast ascending scale, beginning with the lowest infant 

‘ I took this statement from the printed Preface to the Mason College Calendar. 
But Mr. Lawson Tait, in an interesting letter to the Post of October 2, denies that 
Sir Josiah had any fixed plan, and that he knew a Medical Faculty must soon be 
added to his foundation. If we regard Medical Education as purely technical—and 


this I shall presently discuss—the addition was quite logical. But that will not 
produce a University, or even promote it, in the strict sense. 
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school, and leading up by regular steps through primary and secondary 
schools to the highest university education—a sort of Jacob’s ladder, 
ascending from earth to heaven. I think this not only visionary, but 
wrong, and that our education should work along several distinct 
lines, each ending in a distinct earthly terminus. The wrong view 
seems to me fostered by a very misleading phrase—how often are 
people led by phrases—that the object of education is to raise our 
poorer population. I know perfectly well how this phrase is under- 
stood in Ireland, and many English people are no doubt silly enough 
to fall into the same trap. It is supposed to mean that modern 
education will raise our poorer people out of the station in which 
they are born, and put them into some other station which they con- 
sider higher and more lucrative. 

What blunder can be more fatal? Instead of considering every 
walk in life which pursues honest toil as honourable; instead of 
using education as a means to make each and every one of them 
better ; to secure, ¢.g., that the ploughboy shall do his work as well 
as possible, without therefore ceasing to be a ploughboy; this mis- 
understanding makes men believe that, instead of raising men in 
their respective walks in life, it will raise them owt of one walk into 
another, for which they have probably no aptitude. Thus the 
ploughboy, if he is above the average, is to be thrust in among 
clerks ; the clerk among professional students, and so on, each class 
losing its best members in order that they may become inferior and 
discontented members of a class foreign to their traditions. 

This error is not confined to our country, where, as you know, 
the so-called learned professions are being crowded with needy and 
half-trained aspirants. Even in France, an essentially agricultural 
country, the latest returns show us that to the colleges for scientific 
agriculture only 800 students can be induced to go, while the colleges 
for the professions number 24,000 students. Thus the most per- 
manent and important source of wealth in that country falls into 
inferior hands, and the talents which would have been of inestimable 
use in farming are being taken from it and applied to law or journalism, 
where they are superfluous, if not mischievous. How vastly might 
we gain in England if it were the habit among the landed gentry 
to educate one of their sons as an agriculturist, so that in times of 
depression, when farms are not easily let, he might take up and 
work on more intelligent principles the vacant land, and show how 
profit can be made by superior skill, when the ordinary methods are 
found wanting. 

Rejecting, then, utterly the notion that education should be the 
same, or of the same kind, for all, or that its intention is to raise the 
poor and the struggling classes from one rank of life into another, I 
will say a word, in conclusion, on the function of those institutions 
which have been, and are bound to be, the places of training for 
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those that are rich, or have leisure to pursue a long and thorough 
general education. 

It is perfectly absurd to protest against such institutions on 
democratic grounds. Provided the poor are well supplied with the 
education which is suited to them, it would be suicidal for any 
nation to abolish, or to strive to abolish, the privileges which wealth 
gives to those that possess it. That a small class should have 
leisure to pursue science and literature at their ease is not only fair 
and right, but of great use to the majority who are unable to do so. 
Our greatest men of science are often from the wealthy classes, and 
owe their greatness to early advantages of good teaching and of 
leisure. How poor, for example, would the English nation be with- 
out Charles Darwin or John Ruskin, the two foremost names in the 
great roll of English men of science and of letters in this century! 
Each of these men came from parents who were able to provide him 
with a long and expensive training. 

The first function, then (at least, in order of time), is to afford a 
complete and thorough training, especially in those great subjects 
called useless by the vulgar, but which are the real salt of any higher 
culture. And next, these universities should provide the most suit- 
able home for the prosecution of Research, where men who have 
completed their training can live in the midst of books and laboratories 
and observatories, prosecuting those studies which enlarge the boun- 
daries of knowledge. As regards the policy to be pursued in these 
two directions, it seems quite plain that in the former they can hardly 
be too conservative, in the latter too progressive. The best subjects 
and the best methods of training the mind being well ascer- 
tained, and not disputed by any experienced educator, this training 
should be in no way relaxed to meet the cry of the idle, the im- 
patient, andthe vulgar. Though results are in the long run the only 
convincing test of success in a system, immediate results, if de- 
manded, may spoil everything. On the other hand, as homes for 
investigation, as the hot-house for the fostering of new ideas, the old 
Universities have ample means and apparatus in the way of Fellow- 
ships, to which temporary Professorships might well be added, which 
should induce original thinkers to stay there and make them their 
home. 

And yet when I ask what the policy of the Universities has been 
during the last generation it appears that their wisdom runs directly 
counter to mine. Every sort of difficulty has been placed in the 
way of endowment for Research, which has been met by every 
sort of hostile argument (including ridicule), and shackled in every 
way. He whose whole time is not engaged in teaching is supposed 
to be idling, and is treated accordingly, and yet the same people 
complain that the Universities are slow and scarce in producing 
original thinkers! On the other hand, in the department of instruc- 
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tion to students, every kind of innovation seems to be tolerated. Not 
only are young people, who are wholly unfit to judge, allowed omis- 
sions and selections of the subjects they will study, but under the 
so-called University Extension, the benefits of Oxford and Cambridge 
training are being administered in homeopathic or in sugared doses 
by popular lecturers, and ignorant people who visit the University 
for a few days in the vacation are invited to believe that they parti- 
cipate in Oxford and in Cambridge culture. Thus not only does the 
Oxford man go down to teach in the country, which is highly useful 
and desirable, but the boys who hear him are told that they are 
practically Oxford men, which is absurd. When I inquired into 
these things at the University I was told by men who saw well the 
idle pretence of the thing that it was done to ensure the popularity 
of the old University, which might any day be swept away by Radical 
reformers if it were not in touch with the people. 

This was the very policy adopted by the decaying Roman Empire, 
when foreign races were clamouring around its frontiers, and threaten- 
ing to assail its territory. It was thought a safe and even astute 
device to invite a portion of the outlying barbarians to settle within 
the frontier, and to act as protectors of the Empire against those that 
remained without. Everybody knows the sequel. No sooner were 
they admitted to part of the Roman privileges, than they clamoured 
for more, and presently invited the remoter and therefore purer 
barbarians to join them in looting the Empire. And so came about 
the horror and confusion of the Dark Ages, from which modern 
Europe only emerged after centuries of intellectual eclipse. 

I have said nothing as yet concerning the professional students 
at our Universities who do, who must, specialise at some part of 
their course, unless we banish them altogether from the University. 
To do this would indeed be a violent measure, and might be fatal to 
the prosperity of most universities. But I am here speaking merely 
as a theorist, and without regard to £s. d., which latter should not be 
allowed to dominate higher considerations. Regarding then the four 
great professions, Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Engineering, the two 
first are plainly more akin, and more suitable to university studies 
than the latter. Such studies are necessary to any proper qualifica- 
tion in the former, and as there is no hurry about entering either 
of these professions, there seems no difficulty in having Professional 
Schools of Divinity and Law, conducting the post-graduate studies of 
arts’ students, who have already received an honest education in general 
subjects. The case is widely different with Medicine and Engineer- 
ing, which require a long and early special education. Nay more, 
the Medical Council has so needlessly burdened the official course 
with useless subjects, and with additional time,’ that this policy 


5 On this point see the instructive protest to the Medical Council published last 
year by Mr. Teale of Leeds, 
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almost forces the medical student to abandon arts and become from 
an early age a technical student. In such professions—I may add 
the Army as another—I see no corresponding benefit gained by the 
sacrifice of time and labour required to obtain an honest arts degree. 

But I shall be told that I am protesting against specialisation at 
the University on the one hand, and advocating it on the other. 
Why should not the Universities meet the practical difficulty by 
doing what they now do, and permitting professional students to take 
a shorter and simpler arts’ course. Is it not better that medical and 
engineering students should be after all in some sense university 
students rather than the members of a mere technical college? Such 
a compromise seems in the present day inevitable. But if so, let it 
be an honest compromise ; let us not confuse things which ought to 
be distinct ; let us not deceive the public by giving the same stamp 
to all our students, whether they have studied arts honestly and 
completely, or only partially and superficially. Let us be ready to 
give certificates not only for professional studies, but for those partial 
educations which are carefully to be distinguished from true and 
complete university education. Above all, let us endeavour to get 
rid of the false notion which exists in the minds of many parents, 
that the sham part of such an education—the pretended arts—is the 
more dignified and important, while the real part occupies an inferior 
place in their social estimate. 


When we exhibit and weigh all these serious defects in theory, all 
these evidences of want of clear insight in our legislators, all these 
efforts to confuse and confound methods and aims which should 
be distinct—the wonder is not that our National Education is so bad, 
but rather that it is not worse. The fact is that the English are a 
practical nation, accustomed to compromises, not afraid of logical 
inconsistencies so long as men are permitted to do their best, and to 
some extent free to carry out their convictions. Thus I found, while 
I was writing this address, that by the device of Higher Grade Schools, 
apparently not supplied in the State programme, various stirring 
towns in England were providing for themselves that higher technical 
training which I have pointed out as a great need for our industrial 
population. And happily the State system is elastic enough to 
admit of these modifications. Provided then we are in earnest and 
do our best, there may be great teachers and brilliant pupils in a 
very poor and defective system. You have, moreover, in England, 
escaped from the plague that still haunts education in Ireland, where 
every new scheme, every reform is in the first instance a political 
move, intended to make political capital under the guise of education.® 

* I since learn that this is too optimistic a view, and that even in England 
political conveniences determine educational theories. I heard this in connection 
with the view I have proposed below for a Birmingham University. This is very 


melancholy, especially as the more ignorant a politician is, the more difficult it is to 
persuade him that he is blundering on this difficult and complicated question. 
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And this is so even where the ostensible problem is that most difficult, 
and yet unsettled one, regarding the relations of religion to secular 
education—a great question I have touched but incidentally, nor had 
I room in this address to do more. But, standing in a great modern 
foundation from which, by the will of the Founder, religious teaching, 
as being highly contentious, is put upon the level of political con- 
troversy, and therefore formally excluded, I cannot but urge one very 
grave consideration. Those nations in modern Europe which have 
gone furthest in recent years towards dissociating religion from 
secular instruction, those who have thought that intellectual 
enlightenment was in itself, if widely diffused, sufficient to secure a 
nation’s well-being—I may cite as instances France, Italy, Greece— 
have shown, by the rapid deterioration of their public morality, that 
even, as in the individual, talent without character is little worth, so 
in the nation, it is the moral standard, rather than the intellectual, 
which will determine its progress or decay. The words of the | 
Hebrew sage are not yet antiquated: ‘Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.’ 

As I am, like old Cadmus, sowing dragons’ teeth, I may as well 
cast one more into this rich and fruitful soil. If you will turn this 
great foundation into a University College, and seek a charter to give 
university degrees, do not make the fatal mistake first made in 
Ireland—the home of mistakes—then in the North of England, and 
recently in Wales—of lumping colleges, widely separated in position, 
in traditions, in associations, under a Common Examination Board, 
and imagining that under the title of Midland University you will 
indeed increase or improve the education of this city. You will do 
nothing of the kind, and your degree will soon lose the only value 
which a degree can have to thinking people—evidence of a distinct 
course of training, under well-known teachers, with a distinct flavour 
and associations. Oxford I know, and Cambridge I know, but who 
are ye? Ifon the contrary you choose to unite all the colleges and 
institutes of this great city into one system, requiring residence and 
training here, conducting your examinations by your own men on 
your own methods, then the future University of Birmingham may 
well come into fair competition with any or all of the oldest and 
most genuine seats of learning in the British Empire. 


J. P. Manarry. 
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THE ITALIAN NOVELS OF 
MARION CRAWFORD 


I BELIEVE that the novels of Mr. Crawford of which the scene and 
the characters are Italian are not among those of his works which 
are the most generally popular. This fact, if it be a fact, must be 
due to the general inability of his English and American public to 
appreciate their accuracy of observation and delineation. Nearly all 
of them have qualities which cannot be gauged by those to whom 
the nationality of his personages in these works is unknown. In my 
own works, of which the scene is in Italy, I have dealt almost exclusively 
with the Italian peasantry. Mr. Crawford has devoted his attention 
to the middle and the higher classes. I do not think his portraiture 
of the Italian aristocracy always redolent of the soil, but that of the 
lower and middle classes is faithful to a wonderful degree. That side 
of Italian life which is given in Marzio’s Crucifix, for instance, is 
drawn with an accuracy not to be surpassed. The whole of this 
story indeed is admirable in its construction and execution. There 
is not a page one would wish cancelled, and nothing could be added 
which would increase its excellence. It is to my taste the capo d’ opera 
of all which he has hitherto done. 

I think in his studies of the Italian aristocracy he has given 
them less charm and more backbone than they possess. He has 
drawn their passions more visible and furious than they are, and 
their wills less mutable and less feeble than they are in general. 
He seems to have mistaken their obstinacy for strength, while, if 
he have perceived it, he has not rendered that captivating courtesy 
and graceful animation which are so lovable in them, and which 
render so many of their men and women so irresistibly seductive. 
According to him they are a savage set of berserkers, always cutting 
each other’s throats, and he does not in any way render that extreme 
politeness which so effectually conceals the real thoughts of the 
Italian gentleman, and which never deserts him except in rare 
moments of irresistible fury. No one remembers so constantly as the 
Italian of all classes that language is given us to conceal our thoughts, 
and no one lives so completely as the Italian does from the cradle to 
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the grave in strict concealment of his thoughts even from his nearest 
and his dearest. 

But in his Italian genre pictures, and in portraiture of the people 
whom we meet every day in society, Mr. Crawford has a delightful 
pencil ; little side studies also of more humble persons, which many 
writers would neglect, are charming in his treatment; take, for 
instance, the old priest of Aquila in Saracinesca ; with how few touches 
he is made to live for us. We only see him once, but he will always 
remain in our memory; in his whitewashed room with its sweet 
smell from the pot of pinks, and his touching regret that he has 
never seen Rome, and at his age cannot hope to do so. 

His priests, by the way, are always excellently drawn, from the 
humble village vicar to the learned and imposing cardinal. He has 
penetrated alike their interiors and their characters with that skill 
which is only born of sympathy, and it is therefore perhaps only 
natural that he has not the faintest conception of the motives and 
views of the socialist and republican whom he dreads and hates. 

All these charming little details, like the pot of pinks, can only 
be thoroughly appreciated by those who know intimately Italian 
character and habits; but they abound, and show so much of fine 
observation and delicate discernment in the author that one cannot 
forgive him for ever beating the big drum of florid sensation. 

Let me not be understood to mean that crime, or the impulse of 
crime, is not a perfectly legitimate subject for the novelist ; both 
can be made so, but they are only so when treated as Mr. Crawford 
himself treats them in Marzio’s Crucifix. When treated as he 
treats them in To Leeward and Grieffenstein and Casa Braccio they 
are merely coarse and inartistic. He has a leaning towards melo- 
drama which is chiefly to be regretted because it mars and strains 
the style most natural to him, and does not accord with his way of 
looking at life, which is not either poetic or passionate, but slightly 
sad, and slightly humorous, modern and instinctively superficial, 
superficial in that sense in which modern society itself is so. 

In Marzio’s Crucifix he is perfectly natural, and one cannot but 
wish that he had never left that manner of treatment. Every motive 
therein is natural, every character consistent with itself. This 
naturalness in his characters is Mr. Crawford’s greatest attraction, 
and when he departs from it, as he does in such detestable melo- 
dramas as the Witch of Prague and Grieffenstein, he is no longer 
himself. It is hard to understand that the same author can create 
the most delicate of aquarelles and the most glaring of posters, or 
why one who can draw so well and finely in silver-point can descend 
to daub with brooms in such gross distemper. If this be the price 
of versatility, it were best not to be versatile. But it is not versatility, 
because true versatility consists in possessing a many-sided power 
which flashes like a jewel of which all the facets are equally well 
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cut. True versatility, moreover, does not consist in the mere change 
of subject, but in the change of style, of treatment of thought, in 
fact, the mutation of the entire mind of an author, such as brings it 
into entire harmony with its fresh field and its new atmosphere. 
There is no such change in these novels. Mr. Crawford is Mr. 
Crawford always. As he never loses himself in his creations, so he 
is always present in them to the reader; and his style never varies, 
whether he treats of horrible psychological mysteries in Prague or of 
pleasant carnival seasons in Rome. 

He is not strong or forcible in tragedy. When it is incidental 
in his stories like the murder of Montevarchi, or the attempted 
assassination of Ser Tommaso, it is admirably sketched in; but 
when it forms the structure and essence of a romance he fails 
entirely to give it sublimity; it becomes in his hands a mere 
scarecrow, which makes us only smile as its wooden hands beat the 
empty air. One feels that it is not his natural element, that he does 
not like it or feel at home in it, and has merely lent himself to it 
from some wrong impression that the public requires it; due, 
perhaps, to the suggestion of some unwise publisher or friend. The 
coarse melodrama with which Zo Leeward ends is not in unison with 
the characters or the scope of the work. It is quite true that, as 
murder is, in some circumstances, justified in actual life, so in some 
circumstances it may be used as a dénouwement in fiction with perfect 
accuracy ; yet it is always a violent ending which fully accords with 
romance of wild life or peasant life, but always jars, unless introduced 
with the most perfect skill, in stories of men and women of the 
world ; because the evil passions of this latter class of persons are of 
a different quality, and find different modes of relief, from the primi- 
tive and barbarous satisfaction of killing enemies or rivals. All the 
influences and habits of society make it almost impossible for men 
and women of society to become assassins. 

Now Mr. Crawford can draw men and women of the world so well 
that it is a pity he so often goes out of his way to spoil his portraits 
of them with the bowl and dagger taken from a different phase of life 
from that in which they move. 

He is always a gentleman, and he is at his best when writing of 
gentlemen in the society which he knows so well. Duels are quite 
natural in good society everywhere, except in England, and no one 
since Charles Lever ever described them so well as Mr. Crawford ; but 
murders are not general in the world of well-bred people, indeed 
are not very often heard of out of the lowest strata of plebeian life. 

In Casa Braccio a fine motive, that of the peasant of Subiaco’s 
long-cherished vengeance, with its final satisfaction, both based 
on a mistake, is wasted, because no one can care in the least 
for the man who is slain, and the original sin committed by this 
victim (marriage with a nun), although it seems so great to Mr. 
Vor, XLII—No. 249 3D 
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Crawford, appears to us no sin at all; so that his tragic end neither 
moves us nor satisfies in us any sense of justice. What are admirably 
rendered and true to life in Casa Braccio are not Griggs and Gloria, 
or Angus Dalrymple and Maria Addorata, but the peasants of 
Subiaco, Stefanone, with his long-cherished vendetta, and his wife, 
Sora Nanna, who wears her lost daughter’s shoes because it would 
have beena sin to waste them. One regrets that two persons so per- 
fectly natural and well drawn should be set on a pyre of flaring 
melodrama which obscures their portraits in its smoke and flame. 
Why could he not give us a story of Subiaco, passionate but natural, 
in which the action would have passed entirely in that interesting and 
little-known part of the Sabine mountains? When I use the term 
melodrama, I mean by it that which mimics the tragic, but falls short 
of it ; the tragic, imitated but so environed, that it loses dignity and 
has something of the inflated and grotesque. The melodrama in 
Pietro Ghisleri, in Taquisara, and in The Children of the King is 
this kind of melodrama ; it does not move us for a moment ; we are, 
on the contrary, impatient of it in a modern period and history, with 
neither of which it has any harmony. In the latter story the con- 
ception of Rughero, though by no means new, is fine; but the 
frame in which this mariner is set lacks all fitness for such a figure ; 
and the man whom he murders is not sinner enough, nor serious 
enough in his actions, for the reader to be moved to pardon the act 
as the author himself pardons it. If violent delights have violent 
endings, violent endings need strong provocation and clear explana- 
tion ; they should appear to the reader to be inevitable, the offspring 
of an unavoidable result. To the reader such a crime as this should 
appear to be the inexorable justice of an inevitable retribution. But 
in the violent dénowement of The Children of the King the cause 
is trivial, the act under the circumstances improbable, and the rude 
shock of it is not in accordance with any of the other characters and 
with the light careless modernity of the setting of this story. 

This defect of consistency, which is grave in literature, would be 
ruinous on the stage where action is so much quicker, and where the 
idiosyncracies of each personage are so visible to the audience ; and 
such a fault is the more vexatious because it shows that the author 
was never really absorbed in his own creations, was never so pos- 
sessed with them that they dominated him and made him do what 
they chose, as Bulwer: Lytton has said that the characters of every 
true novelist must do, because a character once conceived is like a 
child, being once begotten, it becomes what it must, we cannot con- 
trol the subsequent shape it takes. 

Another defect of Mr. Crawford’s works is usually that their 
interest flags towards the close, that this close is too abrupt, and that 
it gives the reader the impression of the narrative being brought to 
an untimely end because the writer no longer cared about narrating 
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it. This defect may be noticed in nearly all his stories, beginning 
with Mr. Isaacs, in which it is conspicuous; and is startlingly and 
irritatingly visible in one of his latest, Adam Johnstone's Son ; indeed, 
in the last named story the conclusion is obviously totally different 
from what it was intended to be in the opening chapters. Now, a well- 
constructed novel may please you or not, may be attractive or 
offensive, but it will always be accurately conceived and harmoniously 
balanced ; and nothing animate or intimate will be introduced into 
it which has not some bearing direct or indirect upon the plot. 
Nothing can be more incorrect than to excite the expectations of 
the reader by indications which result in nothing, signposts on a 
road which do but lead to a blank wall. A grave violation of 
this rule is frequently to be found in the Crawford stories, no 
worse one than that in this story of Adam Johnstone’s son, where a 
long chapter is occupied by an incident with a brutal Neapolitan 
carter on the Sorrento road. The man is knocked down by the 
hero, and endeavours in return to stab him; carabineers arrive and 
arrest the carter and not the Englishman (as in real life they 
unquestionably would have done). The whole incident, related with 
much spirit, is obviously only in its place, only pardonable as an 
episode, if the carter be destined to.appear again and sate his thirst 
for vengeance on the hero. But he disappears from the scene for 
ever as the carabineers handcuff him. We neither see nor hear any 
more of him, nor does the Englishman hear any more of the matter, 
which in actual life certainly would have caused him much annoyance 
at the local tribunal. The appetite of the reader should not be 
tempted by dishes, which become a mere Barmecide’s feast, in this 
manner. Some intention must have been in the author’s mind when 
he created this scene. Why did he not carry out his intention ? 

In this manner many combinations and situations of the most in- 
teresting and uncommon kind are deliberately thrown away unused. 
He frequently introduces personages about whom he excites our liveliest 
interest, and whom he then forsakes or dismisses with an indifference 
which the reader does not share. It is as though a painter painted 
into his canvas numerous figures which he has never finished though 
he sends out his picture as a finished work. The only novels of his 
which are entirely free from this defect are the Cigarette Maker, the 
Three Fates, and Marzio’s Crucifix, and here I cannot resist (though 
it is not within the scope of this article, since its venue is America) 
pointing out how delicate, subtle, and clever is that story entitled the 
Three Fates. There is little movement in it, no incident of any note, 
its interest lies entirely in the development of character and in the 
evolution of feeling, but these are so treated that they suffice to hold 
the reader’s charmed attention, and the study of the man whose 
hesitations and tergiversations make the subject of it is one which 
may be caviare to the general, but which may be read again and 
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again with sympathy and curiosity by those who can appreciate 
psychological problems. The persons in it are such as we may have 
known to-day or may know to-morrow; and the working of their 
minds and inclinations is traced with a masterly skill, and is as 
correct as a physiologist’s diagram of the nervous system. 

What to me is especially attractive in Mr. Crawford’s novels is 
the atmosphere of good breeding which one breathes in them. One 
feels in the company of a well-bred man. Their philosophy, their 
experiences, their views, are all those of a man of the world; and 
there is in them a tolerance and a total absence of prejudice (except 
in religious and political matters) which are refreshing, and which 
are a fair approach to, if not an actual attainment of, unbiassed 
liberality. There is in them no enthusiasm for anything, no altruism, 
no deep emotion. They are unfortunately entirely lacking in any 
perception of those myriads of other lives not human, but as 
sentient as the human, such as vibrates in every line of Pierre Loti’s 
works, We have never in his novels any profound tenderness like that 
with which the Fréres Rosny speak of the semi-humanity of inanimate 
things, or show us the dog gambolling on the wayside turf in all 
the simple joy of its youth and its pleasure in existence. To 
Mr. Crawford as to Peter Bell, a primrose by the river’s side is a 
primrose, and it is nothing more, and the thrush or the linnet which 
sings in the hawthorn above the primrose roots for him has no exis- 
tence. He has the American’s indifference to all created things 
which are not human. There are no animals in his books except 
two poor terriers (who have their necks broken by the odious lover 
in To Leeward), and the unhappy cat, introduced only to be poisoned 
in Taquisara. There is nothing which indicates that he cares for 
nature in any of its phases, and he calls the cicala a locust. 

In Italy he lives only for the people around him as he would live 
in Pall Mall, or Broadway, or the Champs Elysées. That passion 
with which Italy has inspired Shelley, Byron, George Sand, De 
Musset, Owen Meredith, even the calm analytic mind of Taine, has 
never touched him. He has never felt the ecstasy which is embodied 
in that single phrase of Taine’s, ‘On nage dans la lumiére.’ One 
would say that the moonlight shining on the waters of Tiber, under 
the bridge of St. Angelo, is no more to him than a flash-light 
illumining a grain-elevator on the Hudson. ll which is still 
Italy, of colour, of perfume, of light, of legend, of rapture, of emotion, 
has wholly escaped him; he has never felt its hysterica passio ; he 
has never known its eternal youth, he has never seen its lost gods 
rise and walk through its blossoming grass as the star rays shine in 
the white cups of the narcissus of its fields. But of the people who 
pass him in the Corso and on the Chiaja, who shake hands with him 
at Montecitorio and on the Lung’ Arno, who lounge and talk with 
him at the cafés, and the legations, and the public gardens, he is an 
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admirable student, and an admirable photographer. One of the most 
admirable of his portraits is that of the young Don Orsino, the hero 
of the novel of that name. Sant’ Ilario, like his gallant old father, 
might be a North German, an Hungarian, or a Scottish noble, his 
temperament is, indeed, much more northern than southern; but 
Don Orsino,' his son, is exactly that which he is represented to 
be, a youthful Italian of high rank, with all the vanity, and 
egotism, and sécheresse de ceur of modern youth in him. The 
type of the modern youngster of rank was never so well drawn 
as in this story of his début in speculation and his failure in 
it. His character is one very difficult to draw, that coldness, that 
self-reliance, that self-sufficiency, which are something at once 
harder and less contemptible than conceit, the qualities which will 
make him successful later on but will never make him lovable 
or tender; the instincts of race which hold him back from meanness 
but are not strong enough to raise him to nobility, attenuated as 
they have been by modern education, all these are rendered with the 
utmost skill till the boy, in his sterile and self-satisfied modernity, 
lives before us, and vain and selfish though he be, we are loth to 
part from him, and curious to know what his future will become. In 
his history that one supreme charm of Mr. Crawford’s, of which I 
have previously spoken, his naturalness, is conspicuous ; nothing can 
be more natural than the relations of Don Orsino with his mother 
and father and those who surround him, and the crafty affaristi who 
get him into their meshes of speculation. 
What is not natural in this story is the character of Madame 
d’ Aranjuez. She comes before us instinct with all which goes to 
make up an unscrupulous adventuress. She is that, or she is 
nothing. She does her uttermost to fascinate and capture the son 
of Saracinesca. She succeeds; and lo! with one of those volte- 
face which are so frequent and so irritating in Mr. Crawford’s 
works, she gives up the game when she has won it, does nothing 
that we expect her to do, and marries the speculator who has 
beggared Don Orsino on condition that this gentleman shall restore 
to Don Orsino all he has lost. Nothing more improbable or in- 
consistent, given the character of the woman, could possibly be 
conceived ; nor is it more probable that the haughty and irascible 
young man would endure to be served by her mediation, however it 
might be veiled. Everything surrounding this lady promises us 
passion, intrigue, perhaps tragedy, certainly peril, but we are balked 
by it all. The mysteries concerning her turn out to be very tame 
ones indeed, she appears a wholly innocent and harmless person, 
and even a very large paper-knife shaped like a dagger, which 
always lies beside her and which has no raison d’étre, unless it is to 


' A novel called: Carleone reproduces Don Orsino, but is published after these 
pages have been printed. 
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be ultimately used in killing or defending somebody, does nothing 
whatever and disappears from the story, leaving us in tantalising 
ignorance of why we were ever introduced to it. 

Now no French writer of any degree would have created that 
remarkable paper-knife and kept it lying beside the heroine, and laid 
stress on its unusual size and splendour, unless he intended to turn 
it to account as a deus ex machina. To draw the reader’s attention 
to a conspicuous object, and then to cheat the expectations raised 
concerning it, is a great fault in art; but it is one of which English 
and American writers are continually guilty. It is true we are told 
casually towards the end that her husband had hit her with this 
paper-knife, and that for this blow the ;famous fencer Spicca had 
killed him; but this is mentioned incidentally, and does not suffi- 
ciently account for the interest we have been excited to take in this 
weapon. Spicca is, on the contrary, admirably drawn, and the regard 
we feel for the merciless old duellist is roused in us with true art. 
We have that sense of Spicca having really lived, and really been 
that which he is described, which can only be aroused in a reader by 
life-like accurate and sympathetic portraiture. 

There are many pathetic touches in this portrait of Spicca and 
little incidents entirely true to the life of an Italian gentleman of 
aristocratic race and straitened means, as when in his distress of 
mind his servant persuades him to eat ‘a little mixed fry’ with a 
fresh salad, ‘ the salad is very good to-day ;’ and Spicca, touched and 
refreshed, examines his meagre purse and takes out a ten frane note 
which he gives to the man, remarking that it will buy him a pair of 
boots, and this ten france note is, when his purse lies on the table at 
night, slipped back into it by the servant who knows that his master 
‘never counts.’ 

I think the most exquisitely drawn of all Mr. Crawford’s many 
characters is this Count Spicca; because the character of a noted 
duellist who invariably kills, and kills how and in what way he 
chooses, with profound indifference and unerring accuracy, is one very 
hard to make sympathetic to the general reader, and especially to the 
English reader, by whom duelling is abhorred. But Spicca is so per- 
feet a gentleman, so sad and simple and calm, so natural and unas- 
suming despite his deadly power, that no one can regard him without 
interest and even affection, and see him without sorrow ill-treated by 
a woman so extremely unpleasant as Consuelo Aranjuez, for whom he 
has done and suffered so much. 

The fencing of Mr. Crawford is always very accurate, and we hold 
our breath when Leone Saracinesca acts as his son’s second. All this 
is quite true to life in Italy where duels with the sabre or rapier are 
still of daily occurrence, and are resorted to after any insult and after 
a mere difference of opinion or trivial impoliteness. 

It is wonderful that these stories have not been appropriated for 
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the stage by those unscrupulous thieves the London dramatists, for 
they are full of dramatic situations and of duologues in which the give 
and take is brilliant. Some have indeed the dramatic defect of in- 
consistency of which I have spoken, but all are full of fine suggestions 
for the theatre. Saracinesca, or Sant’ Ilario, for instance, would be 
transferable to the stage with scarcely any alteration. It is full of 
incidents which would be most effective on the stage ; and the strong 
emotions and sensational scenes which it offers would most certainly 
thrill and charm an audience. 

One wonders also that their author himself does not write for the 
stage, for his command of incident and of intricacies of circumstance 
would raise him high above many playwrights of the London theatre. 
There are scenes in nearly all his works which might be put upon 
the boards with scarcely any alteration, such as the duel between 
Don Giovanni and Del Ferice in Saracinesca and the death scene of 
the librarian Meschini in Sant’ Ilario, while the whole story of 
The Children of the King would furnish matter for a romantic drama 
were the causes for the crime in it made more credible. 

Here let me noiz a small but irritating fault in these works, 7.e. 
the childish habit (common to writers of the last century) of naming 
characters after their calling, or after some moral characteristic. 
Meschini is the plural of the Italian adjective mean, cowardly, or 
contemptible, and is given to a man with these defects; whilea very 
interesting person, a French artist famous in portraiture, is unfortu- 
nately burdened with the ridiculous and impossible name of Gouache. 
He is indeed frequently infelicitous in names. In Casa Braccio, 
the American lover of Gloria, a stagey sort of person, but one whom 
we are invited to regard with admiration and sympathy, is weighted 
with the shocking name of Griggs. Mr. Crawford does not see that 
were Othello or Hamlet called Griggs, either would try to move the 
souls of men in vain. If a name does not matter to a rose, it does 
matter immensely to a character in a book; and there are so many 
euphonious names in use in the world that it is wholly unpardonable 
to select a ludicrous or ugly one. The poor little natural child of 
Gloria in this same novel is also burdened at its birth by the name 
of Walter Crowdie, which, for a baby, has such a comical effect that 
the very pathetic position of this poor infant is rendered ridiculous 
by it. It is perhaps under the idea of being realistic that these droll 
names are selected to jar on tragic circumstances, but then Mr. 
Crawford’s stories are not realistic, and cannot be made so by this one 
expedient. 

He has also another fault which is visible in nearly all his 
works, and is a grave one. He forgets at times the attributes 
which he has given to his chief characters. Thus Giovanni Saracinesca 
is described as a man of strong, noble, and reticent nature, and of 

intellect so superior that his wife tells him he will be very great some 
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day; and he resembles, indeed, precisely, one of those men who 

become great leaders of other men. But in the sequel (where he is 
called Sant’ Ilario) all this changes, and he behaves like an idiot, and 
of his great qualities we hear no more and certainly see nothing. 
And where we still farther follow his fortunes in the subsequent sequel 
of Don Orsino, he has sunk into complete self-effacement, so complete 
that he allows his son to be the associate and the debtor of that very 
Del Ferice whose utter baseness and vileness he knows so well, and 
who tried in the famous duel to murder him by foul play. Sequels 
are always ill-advised trials of the author’s consistency and the reader’s 
memory, and it would have been unquestionably better to have made 
Don Orsino stand alone in his history and not figure as the son of 
Giovanni Saracinesca and of Corona d’ Astrardente. When a reader 
has followed with interest and sympathy the fortune of an impassioned 
lover it is trying to see him standing in St. Peter’s ‘a middle-aged 
man,’ talking to a son taller than himself. Great art is required to 
make a character ‘grow’ quite consistently. The continuation of 
histories thus greatly pleased Anthony Trollope and Thackeray, 
but I cannot consider it a desirable thing in fiction. 

Mr. Crawford misses many opportunities of developing the 
capacity for analysis and deduction which he undoubtedly possesses. 
He is very observant but he is content to note a fact, he doesnot trouble 
himself to seek its origin or the influences which have made it the 
fact it is. When the two young people who wish to marry in Marzio’s 
Crucifix discuss what their house shall be like, and colour the walls 
and furniture, their biographer adds, ‘ Italians have lost all sense of 
colour.’ Now this is true, but it is one of the most amazing, griev- 
ous, and extraordinary truths that exist; it is one for which I 
search in vain and in perplexity for an explanation. But Mr. 
Crawford does not seek for any explanation, he states the fact and 
passes to another subject. Again, in this sentence he begins well: 
‘It is of no use to deny the enormous influence of brandy and 
games of chance on the men of the present day. Something might be 
gained indeed if we could trace the causes which have made gambling 
especially the vice of our generation. But I do not believe this is 
possible.’ That is to say, he does not care to be at the trouble of such 
an investigation, even though he adds the acute sentence that most 
of the men and women of the world of pleasure in our times exhibit 
‘the peculiar and unmistakable signs of physical exhaustion, chief of 
which is cerebral anemia. They are overtrained and overworked, in 
the language of training they are “stale.”’ He says in another 
place ‘ Italians have no imagination.’ This is but partially true—I 
am not sure that it is true at all. Their modern poetry is beautiful, 
more beautiful than that of any other nation. Their popular songs 
are poetic and impassioned as those of no other nation are, and one 
may hear among their peasantry expressions of singular beauty of 
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sentiment and phrase. A woman of middle age, a contadina, said to 
me once, ‘So long as one’s mother lives, one’s youth is never quite 
gone, for there is always somebody for whom one is young.’ A rough 
rude man, a day labourer, who knew not a letter and spent all his 
life bent over his spade or plough, said to me once, one lovely night in 
spring, as he looked up at the full moon, ‘ How beautiful she is! But 
she has no heart. She sees us toiling and groaning and suffering 
down here, and she is always fair and calm and never weeps!’ 
Another said once, when a tree was hard to fell, ‘ He is sorry to come 
away, it has been his field so long.’ And when a flock of solan geese 
flew over our lands, going from the marshes to the mountains on their 
homeward way, and descended to rest, the peasants did not touch 
them: ‘They are tired, poor souls,’ said one of the women; ‘ one 
must not grudge them the soil for their lodging.’ 

And what can he possibly mean by no poets? Has he never read a 
line of Carducci? Much as we may mourn and resent Carducci’s 
turncoat and reactionary politics, no one can deny that he is a poet 
of the purest kind. Has he never heard the ringing stanzas of Caval- 
lotti which sound like a clarion through the land? Has he never 
studied the exquisite if too erotic odes of D’ Annunzio, or the touch- 
ing verse of Stecchetti ? There are others besides these who are true 
and fine poets also ; and even in the ordinary verses written for news- 
papers (which in other countries are so poor and tawdry ) there is fre- 
quently in Italy a true and delicate feeling and an exquisite lyrical 
harmony which make one mourn to see things so fair wasted on so 
ephemeral a life. 

It is through their imagination still more than by their vanity 
that Italians are led by unscrupulous political flattery and cajoled 
into disastrous political enterprises. They will believe anything if 
it be sufficiently captivating to their self-admiration and their fancy, 
and will dance blindfold on the brink of a bottomless pit. It is 
only an imaginative people which loves so wildly and kills itself so 
madly for affection’s sake as the Italian people does. The other day, 
because a young soldier was sent to Africa, his brother killed him- 
self in despair, and the father of the two youths then killed himself 
also. It is an inflammable imagination which makes the nation so 
easily led away by the promises and the phantasmagoria of glory with 
which unscrupulous statesmen have enticed it to the brink of ruin. 
It was its imagination which made it so credulous that when told 
by its victors that the disgraceful surrender of Makale was a victory, 
it believed and rejoiced, illuminated and hung out flags, and never 
saw what a dupe it was being made until cruelly awakened from its 
delusions by the déroute of Adowa. 

Mr. Crawford has lived chiefly in cities, and in the cities, even in 
Rome, the Italian is much debased by contact with foreigners ; the in- 
fluence of foreigners on Italians is excessively bad, especially American 
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and English influence; and in the cities also the preponderance of 
Jews is great. Innumerable persons who call themselves by Italian 
names and speak of Italy as their country are Jews and nothing else. 
A Finnish Jew known to me buys an Italian estate, and with the 
estate a title, which, by the payment of a large sum to a complaisant 
Government, he is allowed to adopt; he is decorated by the king for 
his munificent ‘ charities’ in the land of his adoption ; he marries 
an English woman, and their children masquerade as Italian nobility 
with not a single drop of Italian blood in their veins. Such ‘ Italian 
nobles’ are numerous, unhappily, in modern Italy, and do immeasur- 
able discredit to the nationality which they assume. In a generation 
or two their origin will be forgotten, and they will be taken by 
society in general to be what they pretend to be. Thus, unhappily, 
are great nations caricatured, old titles prostituted, and Italy ac- 
credited with sons not her own, with pretended offspring who are 
not even her bastards; persons who impudently affect her name and 
boast of her blood, when not one single hair of their head or fibre 
of their flesh has any affiliation to her. 

What stifles Italian imagination and kills the Italian soul is the 
passion for money ; pure acquisitiveness, or avarice, for the desire is to 
get, little or no pleasure is taken in spending. It is often alleged that 
this passion is due to their poverty; but poverty is not necessarily 
accompanied by avarice ; the Irish people are very poor, but they are 
extremely generous; the Spanish people are so also. A comical 
instance of this stinginess occurred the other day at Milan: a rich 
tradesman had built himself a fine set of new premises, and opened 
his new establishment with much feasting ; he sent fifteen francs to 
the municipality to be divided among the poor, and every one 
applauded his liberality! This love of money, acquisitiveness, 
niggardliness, or whatever we call it, is too general not to be injurious 
to the Italian character; and it enters into all daily life and personal 
acts, and is frequently the chief motor power of marriage, of career, 
of education. And then added to this injurious power there is another 
which is more deleterious still, which weakens, debases, and falsifies 
the character from infancy : it is the direful influence of the Church. 
But to treat of this matter would occupy too much space, and would 
lead too far away from the stories of Mr. Crawford, in which there is 
an unfortunate tendency towards approval of what he calls hierarchical 
government, although a tendency not strongly enough insisted on by 
him for it to demand minute examination. The powers of Mr. 
Crawford, however, are limited by the narrowness of what is called 
religion, and the inability to see the higher side of these subversive 
opinions which he dreads, and which he has done his best to turn 
into ridicule by putting them into the mouth of the half-mad artist 
Marzio. 

Indeed, his bigotry on religious subjects is very droll to see in these 
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days; and he speaks of ‘ unbelievers’ in a tone worthy of Puritans 
in the days of the Mayflower pilgrims. It does not agree with the 
tone of his books, which is invariably the tone of a man of the world ; 
as such he should possess that liberality of thought which is the chief, 
perhaps the only, virtue of his generation ; and if he had possessed it 
he would undoubtedly have reached a much higher level, a much finer 
ideal, than he has actually done. It would seem as if he distrusted and 
checked the larger intelligence in him, as an over-cautious rider dis- 
trusts and checks a horse which only asks to be given a free rein to 
go at speed over a wide pasture ; it would seem as if some extraneous 
‘influence’ were always at his elbow to keep his reason cabined, 
cribbed, and confined. 

His religious prejudices have contributed to arrest his intellectual 
development, for they are puritanical and antiquated in a singular 
and lamentable degree. He speaks of liberi pensatori as the Church 
elders of Maine or Massachusetts might have done in the days 
of witch-torturing and atheist-burning. He thinks that the future 
great war will be between what he calls believers and unbelievers ; 
and he looks forward with joy to the coming conflict when men 
shall again fly at each other’s throats for the glory of God. This 
kind of mental cecity has its inevitable results: it makes him step 
lamely where he would otherwise walk with manly alacrity, and 
it makes him afraid to face the light of facts which his truer in- 
stincts tell him are existing and incontrovertible. Is this the result 
of early education, of hereditary inclinations, of female or ecclesiastical 
influence? Ido not know; but come whence it may, this taint of 
bigotry obscures his intelligence and stops his progress, and is matter 
of profound regret to those who see what he would have been 
without it. 

Many passages in his works show that he has perceived and 
grasped the universal dominance of that corruption which so fatally 
exists in all Italian life, and one could wish that he would make a 
more complete exposure of it. Take this account of how’the banker, 
Del Ferice, obtained the decoration for a syndic who was one of his 
political supporters : 

Del Ferice, left to himself, returned to the question of the mayor's decoration. 
If he failed to get the man what he wanted, the fellow would doubtless apply to 
some one of the opposite party, would receive the coveted honour, and would take 
the whole voting population with him at the next general election to the total dis- 
comfiture of Del Ferice. 

It was necessary to find some valid reason for proposing him for the distinction. 
He could not decide what to do just then, but he ultimately hit upon a successful 
plan. He advised his correspondent to write a pamphlet upon the rapid improve- 
ment of agricultural interests in his district under the existing Ministry, and he 
even went so far as to compose and send some notes on the subject. These notes 
proved to be so voluminous and complete, that when the mayor had copied them 


he could not find a pretext for adding a single word or correction, They were 
printed upon excellent paper with ornamental margins under the title of Onward, 
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Parthenope! The mayor got his decoration and Del Ferice was re-elected, but 
no one has ever inquired into the truth of the statements contained in the 
pamphlet. 


These passages and others similar give one the conviction that 
Mr. Crawford, if he had ‘let himself go,’ might have been a satirist 
of no slight force. He has preferred to write charming stories, 
ingenious in construction, but slight in development, to amuse his 
generation ; yet there is, I think, abundant evidence that he might 
have done stronger things, perhaps may do them still. He has pre- 
ferred to lead a seagull’s life, skimming the surface of the deep and 
shunning its storms. But he might have led the petrel’s. Probably 
all the influences of an agreeable social existence have tended to 
make him indolent and unwilling to raise tempests in it. Few resist 
the pressure of a social atmosphere. His book called With the 
Immortals, marred as it is by the incongruity and impossibility of 
its setting, shows that he can reflect if he likes, and can express his 
reflections. If this work had been cast in such a form as Mr. Mallock’s 
New Republic, or Sir Arthur Helps’ Friends im Council, or Christopher 
North’s Noctes Ambrosiane it would have been remarkable for the 
arguments and dialogues contained in it. But the ghost-element, the 
supernatural scenic effects, kill its excellence. Dr. Johnson, Heine, 
Pascal, Bayard, Francois de Valois and Cesar are too ill-assorted for 
us to accept them in each other’s company, and the idea of these 
dead men being all able to converse in English, and all doomed to 
wear through ages the clothes they wore in life, is so comical that it 
destroys all interest and illusion which their conversation otherwise 
might excite. There is a regrettable inability in Mr. Crawford to 
perceive the ridiculous. He lacks humour, and the perception of 
the incongruous is not alive in him; nor is there needed poetic 
feeling in his way of regarding life. He is essentially a citizen of 
the world as the world exists in this last quarter of the fast-fading 
century; and the Sirens sing not for him. 

Let him appreciate more thoroughly his own very admirable 
powers, and confine himself to painting the men and women of his 
time and class, with all that cosmopolitan knowledge of them which 
he possesses. I should like to see from him an Italian novel of 
modern political life. He has, I make no doubt, had ample oppor- 
tunities of studying its machinery and its intrigues. He can dissect 
with so much subtlety and correctness the brain and the temper of 
such a man as Del Ferice, that there can be no doubt a political 
novel from him would have alike accuracy and interest and irony. 
But he must clear his mind of some of its cobwebs, and he must 
realise that the ‘unbelievers’ and revolutionists, who at present 
horrify him, constitute the keenest intellectual element in Italy, 
indeed, the only healthy one, and contain the only hope there is, if 
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this be but a feeble one, of any attainment by the nation in the future 
to any true liberty and cleanliness in political aims. 

I cannot conclude these few remarks upon his Italian stories 
without a word of thanks to him for the pleasant hours he has often 
given me, and the gallery of interesting portraits with which he has 
enriched the memory of all those who read his novels. 


QUIDA. 
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THE FUR-PULLERS OF SOUTH LONDON 


AmonG the ‘dangerous trades’ dealt with in the recently issued 
report of the Royal Commission is included one, of the very nature 
of which the vast majority of the public are totally ignorant. The 
fur-pullers of South London are the subject of the following article. 
The facts here related were obtained by personal investigation— 
forming a part of a general inquiry into the conditions of women’s 
‘home-work’ in South London; and truly, if it is well that light 
should be thrown on the dark places of the earth, there is no spot to 
be found where such light is more needed. 

The employment of fur-pulling finds its slaves—there is no other 
word—only among those whose conception of life is strictly limited 
to keeping body and soul together ; to whom a wage of ten shillings 
a week is wealth unattainable; to whom an eight-hour day is 
unimaginable. They belong one and all to that most pitiful, most 
helpless, most hopeless class which is produced by modern industrial 
conditions—those who acquiesce in starvation of body and soul as 
the state of life in which they were born, out of which they can never 
rise, in which they are doomed to die. To them, want and filth 
and disease are the normal inevitable conditions of existence, against 
which they lack the will as well as the power to rebel. Mr. Booth 
has said that they are the despair of those who work among them, 
‘not so much because they are bad as because their standard is hope- 
lessly low.’ They are ‘ not to be roused to better things, or else the 
right way to rouse them has not yet been found.’ 

Of the fur-pullers working in factories we shall have something 
to say in the latter part of this paper ; it is with the home workers, 
however, that we shall have chiefly to deal. 

The area within which our investigation was carried on is a 
small one: from Union Street on the north to the New Kent Road 
on the south; from Blackfriars Road on the west to Long Lane on 
the east. This district is the last refuge of the casual worker. 
Among the inhabitants, the few who have regular employment find 
it chiefly in that mysterious El Dorado which is always spoken of as 
‘the other side of the water ;’ but for the vast mass of the people on 
that grey south side, the broad sweeping bend of the river forms a 
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moral no less than a physical barrier, shutting them off from every 
hope and every aspiration beyond the unending struggle somehow to 
keep alive. 

This perpetually shifting population is as perpetually recruited 
from the larger pitiful army of the helpless and inefficient. The 
flotsam and jetsam from other quarters and other classes who come to 
merge their individual failure in the general failure of the inverte- 
brate mass where room seems somehow to be made for all who drift 
into it. Hopelessly excluded by their own incompetence from a 
secure position in the labour market, with a natural abhorrence and 
incapacity for the discipline of regular employment, the men, for the 
most part, pick up odds and ends of jobs at the riverside or in the 
streets ; working two or three days a week and loafing for the remain- 
ing four or five. Under these circumstances it is the women who 
must, perforce, become the staple breadwinners, and accordingly 
we find them working with far greater regularity than the men, 
rising in the early dawn, toiling through the long weary day, and 
snatching a few brief hours of sleep as the exigencies of their trade 
allow. 

A few find employment in factories and workshops ; others—and 
it is with these that we are dealing—take work given out at the 
factories to be done in their own homes. This work is, to an excep- 
tional extent, fluctuating and casual; it demands little specialised 
skill or intelligence, and offers the maximum of long hours with the 
minimum of pay. There are, among these women, isolated cases 
of flower makers, tailoresses, machinists, sack makers, paper-bag 
makers, &c.; but a close investigation shows the main industries to 
be three, 7.e. fur-pulling, box-making, and brush-drawing. Whole 
streets are given up to these, and in almost every room of some of 
the wretched tenement dwellings are inert, exhausted women plying 
one or other of these trades, and using up life and strength in a hard, 
unavailing struggle to keep the wolf from the door. 

The inquirer who turns aside out of that historic street from 
which one April day there started long ago a famous and jocund 
company of pilgrims—where to-day a sadder stream of humanity 
ceaselessly ebbs and flows—and who plunges under one of the narrow 
archways on its western side, will find himself at once face to face with 
the lowest depths to which the toil of women can be dragged. Here, 
in an endless network of pestilential courts and alleys, into which 
can penetrate no pure, purging breath of heaven, where the plants 
languish and die in the heavy air, and the very flies seem to lose 
the power of flight and creep and crawl in sickly, loathsome adhesion 
to mouldering walls and ceilings—here, without one glimpse of the 
beauty of God’s fair world, or of the worth and dignity of that 
human nature made after the image of the Divine, we find the 
miserable poverty-stricken rooms of the fur-pullers. 
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To apply the word ‘homes’ to dens such as these is cruel 
mockery. There are no ‘kindred points’ between them and 
heaven. 

Of all these home-workers the fur-pullers are the hardest to find. 
Whether it is from some strange sense of the degradation of their 
work, some faint glimmer of the divine spark of self-respect, which 
makes them seek to hide from prying eyes; or whether it is merely 
from a vague terror lest discovery by the mysterious higher powers 
should deprive them of their last means of buying a crust of bread, 
the fact remains that they hide themselves away with a curious 
persistence. If you want to find them, the surest and quickest 
method is to inquire of the swarms of neglected unwashed children 
who are always to be found playing on the greasy :pavements ‘ where 
the lady lives who does fur-pulling.’ A dozen names will be 
instantly shouted out, with graphic descriptions of the owners and their 
abodes. Changes of residence are too much an affair of every day 
for either parents or children in these parts to burden themselves 
with remembering the numbers even of the houses in which they 
themselves are lodged for the time being. 

It is the business of the fur-puller, broadly speaking, to remove 
the long coarse hairs from rabbit skins; the skins and the collected 
hairs having each their further uses. Accordingly, as we approach 
the first of those tenement dwellings to which the inquiry is directed, 
the countless miscellaneous odours of the alley are absorbed in one 
which overpowers the rest—the sickly unmistakable smell of 
uncleaned skins. On entering the house the air becomes thick with 
the millions of almost impalpable hairs which float in it. They force 
their way through every chink and crevice, clinging to everything 
they touch, and lying piled in layers of horrible dust on the 
dilapidated and dirty staircase. 

Groping your way upwards, avoiding as carefully as possible all 
contact with the walls and low ceilings, and guided by the ever- 
increasing density of the ‘ fluff, you enter a back attic in which two 
of the fur-pullers are at work. 

The room is barely eight feet square, even less, because of its 
accumulation of dirt; and it has to serve for day and night alike. 
Pushed into one corner is the bed, a dirty pallet tied together with 
string, upon which is piled a black heap of bedclothes. On one 
half of the table are the remains of breakfast—a crust of bread, a 
piece of butter, and a cracked cup, all thickly coated with the all- 
pervading hairs. The other half is covered with pulled skins, waiting 
to be taken into ‘shop.’ The window is tightly closed, because 
such air as can find its way in from the stifling court below would 
force the hairs into the noses and eyes and lungs of the workers, and 
make life more intolerable for them than it is already. To the 
visitor, indeed, the choking sensation caused by the passage of the 
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hairs into the throat, and the nausea from the smell of the skins, is 
at first almost too overpowering for speech. 

The two prematurely aged women—whose unkempt matted hair 
is almost hidden under a thick covering of fluff, and whose clothing is 
of the scantiest, seeming to consist of bits of sacking fashioned into 
some semblance of garments—are sitting on low stools before a roughly 
made deal trough, into which they throw the long upper hairs of 
the skin, reducing them to the fine, silky down growing next to the 
skin itself, which is afterwards to be manufactured into felt hats. 
The heaps of skins by their side are dried, but uncleaned, and still 
covered with congealed blood. 

At first the women are suspicious. They imagine that you arean 
emissary of the London County Council—in their eyes, the embodi- 
ment of unlimited and tyrannical power. The County Council and 
the law are their standing dread ; for, if these take it upon them to 
interfere and deprive the fur-puller of her employment, there is 
nothing left but starvation. The idea of interference for the fur 
puller’s benefit has never presented itself. But once they are satisfied 
that you have nothing to do with the law or the County Council, 
they become friendly and communicative, ready to tell you all about 
themselves and their work. 

‘Yes, it stuffs your chest up,’ they admit-—they can hardly deny it 
while you stand choking before them, and a tearing cough is racking 
them as they talk—‘ but you gets used to it when you’ve been at it 
all your life.’ Even so, according to the proverb, eels get used to 
skinning. 

What do they get for it? They say eack of them can pull ‘a 
turn and a half,’ working twelve hours. <A ‘turn’ means sixty skins ; 
and the rate of pay is 1ld. per turn—ls. 43d. for the twelve hours. 
That is when they are supplied with ‘English’ skins. ‘ Furriners’— 
i.e. Australian and New Zealand skins—take longer ; but the rate per 
turn is 1s. 1d. or 1s. 2d. From the point of view of wages, the English 
skins are preferred ; but ‘furriners’ have one great point of supe- 
riority, due to the necessities of packing. They are properly cleaned, 
and the skins as white as parchment, a marked contrast to the repul- 
sive state in which the English skins are given out to the workers. 

The women provide their own plucking knives and the shields for 
their hands. The knives cost 8d. and last some time; but the shields, 
which cost 3d., wear out quickly. Another 2d. a week usually goes in 
knife-grinding. The pulled-out hair is carefully collected, and weighed 
at the shop, a turn being supposed to yield two pounds. If the return 
is deficient in quantity, the value is, at some factories, deducted from 
the price of the work. These arbitrary deductions are, in the hands 
of tyrannous foremen, often made a means of grievous oppression to 
the half-starved creatures, who are only too well aware that if they 
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resist there are plenty of others ready enough to step into their shoes, 
and to take the work at any price that is offered for it. 

In another room of the same house was an elderly woman, almost 
breathless from asthma, but working doggedly on to finish her ‘turn’ 
before closing time at the factory. Her hand was strained and 
swollen from the perpetual grasping of the knife, and she said that 
her skins, which were ‘ furriners,’ were tough and hard to pull. She 
was paid 1s. 1d.a turn, but could make more in a day at English 
skins at a lower rate of pay. Sometimes her daughter pulled too, 
and then they made 2s. 2d. between them, working till eight o’clock 
or thereabouts. She had been left an orphan at ten years old, and had 
done the pulling ever since. Her husband was a waterside labourer, 
never in regular work, and his earnings did no more than pay the rent. 
Out of a family of eight she had ‘ buried’ five, but did not apparently 
see any connection between this and the pulling, though it was 
‘dreadful unhealthy work.’ When her son lived at home, they were 
able to have another room for the pulling; but it spoilt his clothes, 
and when ‘a suit of black he bought for his grandfather ’ got spoilt with 
the dust he moved to pleasanter quarters elsewhere, leaving the old 
folks to do the best they could. ‘ And that’s bad enough,’ she added ; 
‘for now I can’t hardly do a turn a day, and that’s the truth.’ 

In a small landing-room of the next house, choked up with fluff, 
and intolerable from the smell, was one of the many deserted wives 
with whom the poorer quarters of London abound. Doubtless she 
was better off without the husband, who never did a good day’s work 
in his life. At any rate, it did not occur to her to attempt to find 
him, though she had heard of him no farther off than the Minories. 

She kept herself and her child, a stunted, half-starved girl of 
nine, making, as it appeared from her wage book, an average of 
7s. 6d. a week, working all day. The foreman had often promised 
her a place ‘inside,’ and the realisation of this was the height to which 
her ambition was able to soar; ‘ for the shop was a beautiful place, 
more like the ’orspital than a shop.’ The child went to and fro with 
the work, wrangled with the costermongers of every description who 
supply the scanty needs of the street, did such intermittent cleaning 
as seemed good in her eyes, prepared the poor food hastily snatched 
in the intervals of work, and evaded the School Board officer with all 
the ingenuity of the true slum child. The mother had not left the 
house for weeks. When the day’s work was over, she threw herself 
on the bed, too tired even to get ‘a bit of victuals.’ 

In a kitchen of this house were three women, one lying ill in the 
bed, and two others working at the trough in front of the tightly 
closed window. One of these was old and garrulous, the other still 
young, as age is reckoned by years, and with traces of what had once 
been great beauty. In marked contrast to the apathetic endurance 
of the other workers, her worn, defiant face was arresting, as the 
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central figure in Walker’s picture of ‘The Vagrants,’ in its expression 
of fierce, unavailing protest against the cruelty of fate. Not even 
the dusty coating of fur could wholly conceal the beauty of the 
dark hair lying softly on the low, wide forehead, nor the symmetry 
of the large bowed figure in its coarse repulsive rags. She scarcely 
even glanced round as the door opened, and the harsh voices of the 
other women did not seem to reach her ears; but there was no sub- 
mission in her utter immobility; every feature of her face told its 
story of fierce rebellion, not yet crushed into despair. She pulled on 
in the same oppressive silence until farewells were being exchanged. 
Then, lifting her great sombre eyes for an instant from her work, 
she said, with a tragic simplicity, ‘ Miss, I wish I had your life.’ 

Further down the court was a woman snipping the hair from the 
tails and ears and corners of the skins which cannot be passed 
through the shearing machines at the fitting factories. Her hands 
were cut in several places by the shears she was using, and she 
mentioned, as an incident of little or no importance, that the acid in 
the fur made the wounds sore. Compared with the pulling, her 
work made little dust, and she looked clean and tidy. She had two 
rooms, using the kitchen for her work. She was paid 1s. a pound for 
corners, and 6d. for tails, and made about 8s. a week. ‘Some can 
do pretty well at it; but if you want to make 10s. a week you can’t 
mind the house as well.’ 

Her next-door neighbour, a paper-bag maker, was working long 
hours to complete an order for bags for hot cross buns. It may be 
incidentally mentioned that the rate of pay for these bags is 3d. per 
gross. The woman—a widow—and her four children, who all helped out 
of school hours—and in them too when there was pressure of work— 
earned an average of 2s, 4d. a day, ‘much less than could be earned 
in the shop.’ The guv’nor employed eighty inside hands. She was 
sure he didn’t even know the addresses of his out-workers, much less 
keep a register. 

Next came an attic belonging to a fur-puller, a woman with six 
children, whose work was done in the one indescribably dirty bed- 
room, the boards black with grease from the skins. The factory at 
which she was employed had no inside pulling-rooms. All the work 
was given out. 

And so on, through one close little street after another. Every- 
where the same dead level of squalor, of joyless days and months 
and years passed in ceaseless and repulsive toil, with the reward of 
starvation wages, almost invariably supplemented by Poor Law relief. 
Everywhere these ‘ homes’ in which leisure is unknown, or if it comes 
as the rarest of visitors, it comes as a curse. In them, these mothers 
with no time to rejoice in their motherhood, to give or receive love 
and sympathy and care from those for whom they are responsible ; and 
children, who, from the time they are first launched into their troubled 
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sea of life, must be a law unto themselves, who are born and nurtured 
in life’s darkest places, ‘like plants in mines that never see the sun.’ 
Everywhere the cry of the city going up to heaven, not in the ‘still 
sad music of humanity,’ but in a sadder discord of sorrow, in a babel 
of oaths and curses and foul jests, and in the horrible hoarse laughter 
more piteous far than tears. 

This life of the ‘ home’ workers is sufficiently ghastly, though no 
words can adequately present its utter sickening repulsiveness. It 
must be seen and breathed in to be realised. Yet any attempt at 
remedying it by direct means involves enormous difficulties. Within 
the factory, however, the Government inspector can make his presence 
felt. Nevertheless, here too there is a general reluctance to admit 
visitors, an apparent fear of ‘revelations,’ a defensive attitude in 
speaking of the women and the work, which points to a lively dread 
of the possible effects of publicity, and a lively consciousness that 
improvement may be demanded. 

To show that in fact little, very little, has been done to remove 
even the worst elements of the work, we may take the case of one 
workshop, said to be the best of its kind in South London, and 
employing large numbers both of in- and out-workers. 

The process of treatment commences in a room where the smell 
of the skins is peculiarly overpowering. Here stands a large tank in 
which they are steamed and softened before being ‘opened.’ This 
opening is considered by the women to be the lowest work they can 
take. Those engaged on it, many of whom are only girls, will not 
take it up unless driven to do so by desperate straits. After the 
opening comes the drying process, done in large racks heated by 
stoves on the floor beneath. When dried the skins are brushed 
on the hairy side, with a solution of nitric acid, by machinery, 
tied up in ‘turns’ for ‘ pulling,’ and given out. After the pulling 
(i.e. the removal of the longer and coarser hairs) the skins are 
again dried, put through an hydraulic press, and packed in bales, 
to be despatched to the great felt-manufacturing centres of Stockport 
and Macclesfield, or to America, where the felting process is largely 
carried on. There the soft fur is converted into felt, the actual skin 
being boiled down for fine glue and size. Skins of tame rabbits 
which are less valuable for felt, are made up into cheap muffs and 
linings for cloaks, and into the article of wearing apparel known as 
‘electric sealskin.’ 

The ‘ fluff’ plucked by the fur pullers is collected and sold for 
cheap bedding, largely used by miners in the north of England. It 
may here be remarked that the report above mentioned is emphatic 
in condemning the foul condition of rags and other materials used for 
a similar purpose. It is all bought by weight, and it is no unusual 
thing for 40 per cent. of the weight to be lost in the process of wash- 
ing. ‘It is therefore obvious,’ says the report, ‘that an upholsterer 
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who is content to use the lowest sample of flock can purchase enough 
to stuff two beds for about the same money as another upholsterer, 
willing to use only the best flock, has to pay for sufficient to stuff 
one bed, even apart from the cost of washing.’ Any one who has seen 
the conditions under which the fur-pullers’ ‘ fluff’ is collected will 
probably judge that the percentage of foul matter accompanying it 
is particularly high. 

Within our workshop every available inch of space, from the 
large tunnelled cellars to the storage rooms of the roof, is filled with 
rabbi skins. They are stacked in racks reaching to the ceiling; 
lying in heaps about the rooms; tied up in ‘turns’ ready for the 
home workers, or in great bales of 5,000 for sending away. The 
stench arising from them is noisome ; yet, except in the manager’s 
rooms, where disinfectants are freely used, no attempt is made to 
minimise it. Moreover, though the atmosphere of the whole 
building is absolutely befogged with hair; yet, while the managers 
and foremen are careful to wear linen overalls, not only are the 
women unprovided with anything of the sort, but their outdoor 
garments are actually allowed to remain all day long hung up in 
one of the pulling-rooms. Of course the effect is that the women 
carry with them into their homes the sickly smell with which these 
clothes have become saturated, and the abominable fluff which sticks 
to them with the pertinacity of an Old Man of the Sea. 

Worse still, in total disregard of all factory regulations, the 
women actually cook and eat food in the pulling-room at the same 
time as others are at work at a table not three yards distant. 

Although fur-pulling is not yet included in the list of ‘ dangerous ’ 
trades, it is evident from the chronic bronchial catarrh from which 
so large a percentage of the workers suffer, the attacks of fever to 
which young unseasoned workers are liable, and the enormously 
high rate of infant mortality among the home-workers, that it is a 
trade which stands in urgent need of further regulation. 

The report of the Royal Commission (to which allusion has 
already been made) in connection with those diseases to which 
workers in hair of every form are peculiarly liable, contains recom- 
mendations which, if they were strictly enforced, would do much to 
lessen the sufferings of this class of workers in the factories. It is 
suggested (1) that the ventilation should be so arranged as to 
carry the fluff away from the worker by means of powerful extracting 
fans with a down-draught, such as are already in use in rag mills and 
other factories where the material carried away is of value in manu- 
facturing processes ; (2) that the wearing of overalls and caps made 
to exclude dust should be compulsory; (3) that a prohibition to 
take meals in workrooms or other places to which noxious dust may 
penetrate should be strictly enforced. 

Within the factories and workshops the strict application of these 
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rules would have a beneficial effect. But hitherto the new factory 
regulations as to air and space have had one result which was by no 
means desired: they have tended to drive a large quantity of the 
work from the factories to the home-workers. Now if the condition 
of things in the factories is bad, in the rooms of the home-workers it 
is many degrees worse; and it is exceedingly difficult to see how 
legislation is to interfere effectively in such places. 

The report, having remarked that ‘ any old dilapidated buildings 
are considered good enough for the accommodation of the fur-pullers,’ 
proceeds with suggestions—viz. that the Secretary of State should 
license every building in which the trade is carried on, that health 
registers should be kept, and periodical visits be paid by the certifying 
surgeons. But this would apply only to the factories. With the 
host of isolated workers, constantly changing and moving, the diffi- 
culty of efficient registration seems almost insuperable. To extend 
the rule effectively to home-workers, power would have to be given to 
factory inspectors to enforce sanitary regulations of a similar character 
and standard to those required in the factory ; a licence being granted 
only after the house had been visited and certified as a place where 
the work could be done without injury to those working there. 
Whereas, as the law now stands, the factory inspector, though em- 
powered to demand from the employer a list of his out-workers and 
to visit them in their homes, has no authority to remedy any of the 
evils he may find there; and the sanitary authorities, who alone have 
power to act, can only do so in cases where complaints are made of a 
public nuisance. Moreover, every home-worker who can plead 
irregularity of employment—and all home-work is irregular—can 
thereby claim exemption from all the provisions of the Act. 

It does not, in short, seem practicable to make the worker 
responsible. To prohibit home-work altogether is equally imprac- 
ticable. But what does seem practicable is to throw the responsi- 
bility on to the employer. It is not beyond his power to ensure that 
the ‘homes’ to which work is given out answer to the necessary con- 
ditions. Moreover, the adoption of this principle would have one 
very marked advantage. In order to avoid the trouble of attending 
to the condition of the home-workers, the employer would find a 
strong inducement to get as much work as possible done in the factory 
or workshop proper. A tendency would set in, working towards the 
gradual extinction of home-work ; and the effect of that would be 
infinitely more satisfactory than any system of registration, inspection, 
or regulation of actual home-work that can be devised. 

The evils of both subcontracting and home-work in all depart- 
ments have become so thoroughly realised in the United States that 
a Bill was last year introduced by Mr. Sulzer which certainly had 
the effect of annihilating home-work entirely. It provides that, when 
a wholesaler gives out work to be done not by his own employés 
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but by a contractor, the wholesaler must prepay a tax of 300 dollars. 
If the contractor in turn sublets a part of his contract, he also must 
pay the same tax for each subcontractor. And if the subcontractor 
divides his work among home-workers and others not in his own 
direct employment, he must pay the same tax for each one of 
those home-workers. It is tolerably obvious that if the employer 
has to pay a tax of 60/. per head for every home-worker, he will give 
up employing home-workers. 

For the legislative extinction of home-work by such drastic 
measures, neither the public nor the workers are probably at present 
prepared. The public, unaware of the conditions under which home- 
work—at least in such trades as these—must be carried on ; deluded 
also to some extent by a vague idea that family ties, parental in- 
fluence, and family affection are preserved by it; are either indif- 
ferent or adverse to any such measures. The workers would see in 
them not the opportunity of work under healthier conditions, but the 
loss of employment. But a system which gradually and automati- 
cally-turned home-work into factory work would excite no serious 
opposition ; the end accomplished would have the approval of every 
competent observer who knows what such home-work means. 

An important conference on the subject of home-work, called by 
the Women’s Industrial Council, will meet in November in London, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Creighton. The condition of the fur- 
pullers will be under discussion. It is earnestly to be desired that 
the problems in connection with the subject will have received full 
and careful consideration, and that practical suggestions duly 
weighed and thought out may be laid before the conference, for 
giving effect to the recommendations of the report, and for appreci- 
ably ameliorating the lot of the fur-pullers. Heaven knows, they 
need it! 

Epitu F. Hoae. 
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SOME FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


Tue irrepressible globe-trotter, who believes that a sojourn of forty- 
eight hours in any country entitles him to pronounce an authoritative 
judgment upon its social and political characteristics, is hardly an 
admirable character. But that there is something in first impres- 
sions—even the first impressions of the merest outsider—is un- 
deniable, and occasionally the fresh view of things familiar to others 
which is taken by such a person may have a certain measure of interest. 
Thus it was my fortune, the other day, to pay a flying visit to four 
European capitals which I had never seen before; and though my 
glimpse of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Stockholm, and Copenhagen was 
nothing more than that of the mere tourist, it taught me some 
things which I had not learned from my visits to all the other 
capitals of Europe. The Baltic and the countries which border it are 
becoming as familiar to the Engiish holiday-maker as the Mediter- 
ranean was twenty years ago. Every year two or three yachts, con- 
ducted on the co-operative system, visit the Gulfs of Bothnia and 
Finland, and give their passengers an opportunity of seeing more of 
Northern Europe than could be seen by any, save a few adventurous 
travellers, even so recently as thirty years since. 

My co-operative yacht was the Garonne, a fine vessel of about 
4,000 tons burden, in which I steamed out of the Thames on the 25th 
of August last, ‘ bound for the Baltic Sea.’ The company on board 
consisted of about ninety men and women, and one charming little 
boy. We belonged to different sections of society, and included the 
representatives of all professions save that of the Church—a rare 
omission, I am told, in these voyages. For a whole month we re- 
mained together in the close confinement of a ship, and for that space 
of time we constituted a little cosmos of our own—one which loomed 
so largely before our eyes for the moment, that the outside worid 
seemed to be practically banished, and the small events of our daily 
life on board assumed proportions of historical importance. It is 
not a bad thing for the toil-worn man or woman thus to escape from 
the environment of everyday life, and to find a new and peculiar 
environment, which, though for the moment as engrossing as any 
other, is dropped as easily as an old shoe when the cruise is over 
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and the tourist steps ashore once more. That there were degrees of 
congeniality among the members composing our little company need 
hardly be said; but like gathered to like as the voyage proceeded, so 
that there was social as well as physical recreation in the brief 
holiday. One further remark must be made before I dismiss the 
subject of the Garonne. Nothing could well have exceeded the 
attention paid to the comfort of the passengers by those responsible 
for the management of the cruise. If each of us had been a million- 
naire travelling in his own private yacht he could hardly, in some 
respects, have enjoyed greater attention and comfort. The food, too, 
was so excellent that even the attractions of the best restaurants of 
St. Petersburg and Stockholm were readily put aside in favour of 
dinner on board ship. I need say nothing of the convenience of 
carrying one’s own home, one’s own little bed-room, from place to 
place, and of thus being spared the usual disagreeable attendants 
upon foreign travel—the packing and unpacking, the change of beds, 
and change of servants. Every yachtsman knows the luxury which 
this implies. 

The Baltic Canal was the first novel sight presented to the 
passengers on board the Garonne. It was one which exceeded the 
anticipations of most of us, and especially of those who are acquainted 
with the more famous canal of Suez. The magnitude of this engineer- 
ing work is, indeed, hardly realised by those who have not seen it for 
themselves. It is some fifty miles in length, has a breadth of 197 
feet at the water level, and of more than seventy feet at the bottom, 
whilst its depth is twenty-nine feet and a half. It is thus capable of 
accommodating even the largest German man-of-war. There are 
several bays on the route where ships of this class can pass each 
other, but the canal itself is wide enough to permit two mail steamers 
of ordinary dimensions to pass without difficulty. The only locks 
are those at the entrance to the canal from the North Sea, and the 
exit at Haltenau in the Bay of Kiel. Four lines of railway cross 
the canal, and two of these do so on viaducts 138 feet above the level 
of the water. The scenery on either bank is varied and picturesque, 
thus presenting a marked contrast to the monotony of the desert 
through which the Suez Canal wends its dreary way. Indeed, there 
are portions of the route where woods and trees, handsome villas with 
sloping lawns, and picturesque villages remind one strongly of the 
Upper Thames, so that we had the sensation of steaming on a 4,000- 
ton vessel past Taplow and Henley. No ten hours of our trip were 
passed more agreeably than those which were occupied in traversing 
this remarkable water-way, the commercial prosperity of which is 
not, I am sorry to say, equal to its undoubted strategical value. 

Three days after leaving the canal we cast anchor in the Roads off 
Kronstadt, seventeen miles below St. Petersburg. No one was 
allowed to land here, but it was possible from the deck of the vessel 
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to form some idea of the immense strength of the forts which guard 
this portal of the Russian Empire, and render it impregnable to any 
ordinary attack by sea. At Kronstadt many hours were spent whilst 
the Russian police officials were engaged in the idle task of examining 
the passports of our party. Four gentlemen in unifofm came aboard 
the Garonne, took possession of one of the saloons, and devoted 
themselves to the work of examining our papers. They brought with 
them certain huge books like ledgers, presumably containing the 
names of all those persons ‘whose presence in Holy Russia is not 
desired. To these they referred constantly, but they did not make 
the slightest attempt to satisfy themselves that the passports they 
examined really belonged to the passengers. Their interest apparently 
lay solely in the papers themselves, and a dozen Nihilists, provided 
they had succeeded in obtaining possession of passports belonging to 
other persons, might have ventured into Russia withimpunity. The 
absurdity of the passport system needed no better illustration than 
this. The examination concluded, the Garonne steamed slowly 
through the dangerous and inconvenient ship canal, and, entering 
the Neva, cast anchor almost in the heart of the city, opposite the 
Admiralty Pier. I know of hardly any city in Europe which can be 
approached so closely by an ocean-going steamer as St. Petersburg 
It was as though our vessel, sailing up the Thames, had come to 
anchor immediately below Westminster Bridge. 

Of the ordinary sights of the Russian capital it would be idle to 
speak. That which impresses the visitor at first sight is the stately 
breadth of the long streets and the sombre dignity of the palaces 
and public buildings which abound on every hand. The great gilded 
domes of the churches naturally attract attention ; more, however, 
by their novelty than by their beauty. Architecturally St. Peters- 
burg may fairly bear comparison with any of the great Continental 
capitals. Its aspect is more substantial than that of Paris; it is 
more uniformly dignified than Vienna; it is in most respects incom- 
parably superior to Berlin. The Nevski Prospekt, in its summer 
aspect, was somewhat disappointing. One must see it in its winter 
dress, when a thousand sledges are gliding over the hardened ‘snow, 
in order to understand why it has been so loudly praised. In 
September it is merely a crowded street, where tramcars, droskis, and 
private carriages, are incessantly passing to and fro. The shops are 
excellent, almost as good as those of Piccadilly or Bond Street; but 
they contain nothing distinctively Russian. Shopping in St. Peters- 
burg is, indeed, a delusion and a snare. September in the Russian 
capital is very much what September is in London. The palaces are 
closed, and the fashionable people are out of town. But even this 
hardly accounted for the fact that not a single well-dressed man or 
woman was to be met in an afternoon’s walk in the whole length of 
the Nevski Prospekt. The absence of well-dressed women, both here 
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and in Moscow, was, indeed, remarkable. On the other hand, there 
were no signs of extreme poverty. One saw no rags or wretchedness, 
like that which meets the eye so frequently in London, and the only 
sign of the existence of that {rigorous despotism of which we have 
heard so much was to be found in the law forbidding women to travel 
outside the tramcars. 

St. Petersburg has so short a history that its points of historical 
interest are few in number. By far the most interesting buildings 
in the city are the hut of Peter the Great and the old fort of Peter 
and Paul with its adjacent cathedral. In the little wooden house in 
which the great Emperor lived whilst the foundations of St. Peters- 
burg were being laid, religious service is carried on by relays of 
priests day and night from year’s end to year’s end; and what is 
remarkable is the fact that devout worshippers are never wanting 
at these services. When I visited the place, in the early afternoon, 
the Emperor’s bedroom, which is now used as a chapel, was crammed 
with kneeling worshippers, belonging chiefly to the poorer classes, 
whilst a crowd waited outside for admission. But I am told that 
even at the deadest hour of the night and in the most severe season 
of the year, worshippers will always be found here, praying for the 
repose of the Emperor’s soul. The house itself is singularly small 
and modest, but Peter’s sitting-room contains some fine pieces of 
furniture, as well as the chair, made by himself, in which he sat and 
worked. The evil fame of the great fort of Peter and Paul has gone 
forth through all the world. Everybody has heard of the tortures 
endured by untried political prisoners in its damp and pestiferous 
dungeons. It was a relief to learn that at the time of my visit 
it did not contain a single prisoner of any kind. It would be an 
impertinence for a mere outsider to draw any conclusions from a 
hurried visit as to the political condition of the empire, but the fact 
I have mentioned deserves to be noted. The cathedral, which stands 
within the gates of the fort, is the burial-place of all the Czars, with 
one exception, from Peter the Great downwards. Within and without 
it is guarded by soldiers, and always there is a crowd of reverential 
sight-seers passing among the tombs, and kneeling and crossing 
themselves before them. What is specially noticeable in this great 
mausoleum is that the tombs of the Czars are all exactly alike in 
appearance, and that all are of the plainest and simplest description, 
a mere rectangular sarcophagus of stone, with a brass plate bearing 
the name of the ruler who sleeps beneath. Many of them were 
covered with wreaths of flowers, some of which had been freshly 
placed there. The tomb of the last Czar was almost hidden 
beneath the floral tributes which President Faure had brought from 
grateful France a few days before I visited the place. 

Perhaps the most interesting spots in St. Petersburg to the 
traveller of to-day are those connected with the grim tragedy in 
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which the life of Alexander the Second came to so sudden a termina- ent 
tion. I saw the palace, in a side-street off the Neva, which he whi 
built for the Princess , and which he quitted on that fatal fact 
Sunday afternoon in order to transact business at the Winter Palace you 
only a few minutes before he was struck down. On the spot where me 

the assassination occurred a great church is being built, and is now 
approaching completion. Among the unequalled collection of Kr 
gorgeous state carriages, dating from the time of Catharine down- thi 
wards, the simple brougham in which he was riding when the bombs to 
were thrown is still to be seen with its shattered woodwork and torn an 
cushions, and beside it is the small sledge on which his mangled an 
body was carried to the Palace. The Russians speak of the an 
tragedy in the most natural way, with unaffected horror and pity, ay 
and to the passing stranger they make light of the danger of any al 
recurrence of crime of this sort. That is as it may be. All I can of 
vouch for is the fact that the present Emperor not infrequently al 
walks unattended in the streets of St. Petersburg. t 
It is seldom that the confirmed globe-trotter meets with anything re 
that surprises him. Moscow, however, was to me a real and great n 
surprise. I had thought of it, as I imagine most of us do, as the q 
decaying capital of that older Russia which is passing into the stage s 
of tradition—a sleepy old-world city where ancient customs and I 
national usages still survived, and little beside was to be met with. € 
I found it a huge city, numbering nearly a million inhabitants, I 
where, side by side with the traditional usages of old Russia, and, ] 
above all, its external devoutness of carriage and demeanour, is to be 
{ 


found the most marvellous development of industrial and commercial 
enterprise and activity. The streets were as crowded, and as full of 
| bustle and life, as those of London or Manchester ; the groves of tall 
factory chimneys enveloping the suburbs reminded me of Birming- 
ham. The markets were filled to overflowing, both with merchandise 
and men. The shops were certainly not inferior to those of St. 
Petersburg, and everywhere there was the bustle, the unending 
activity which bespeaks the existence of a great community engaged 
in the full work of life. It was only slowly that what I saw enabled 
me to realise the truth about Moscow—the truth that it is no city of 
the dead, no relic of medieval times, but the living capital and centre 
of a mighty nation, which, though it may wall itself in against 
Western ideas and manners, has an overflowing life of its own, and 
an energy which it is expending freely in a thousand different 
directions. Those who seek to realise what Russia really is, and 
what enormous potentialities of growth and development she possesses 
within herself, must go to Moscow. Here, on what we regard as the 
extreme confines of Europe and of European life, is to be found a vast 
mart and emporium, little, if at all, inferior to any commercial centre 
of the West. Even granting that Russian industrial and commercial 
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enterprise is brought to a focus here, and that we cannot judge the 
whole country by this one city, it furnishes abundant evidence of the 
fact that the Russian people are still in their prime, if not in their 
youth, and that no man can yet fix a limit to their future develop- 
ment in power, civilisation, and wealth. 

Of the ordinary ‘ sights’ of the place I need say nothing. The 
Kremlin has long been regarded as one of the wonders of the world, and 
those who are most familiar with other lands will be the least likely 
to dispute its claim to this distinction. Its towers, churches, palace, 
and public offices form a group absolutely unique in picturesqueness 
and splendour. The vivid colouring which under another sky and 
amid different surroundings would seem barbaric in taste, only 
appears to add to the peculiar beauty of the scene; and even towers 
and spires of brilliant green or deepest blue do not jar upon the eye 
of the spectator. It is curious, in these days of a Franco-Russian 
alliance, to enter the Kremlin between a thousand French guns, the 
trophies of the great war, now ranged in long lines against the 
ramparts. But the Russians are justly proud of 1812, and there is 
nothing which they like better to exhibit to the stranger than the 
quaint bed-room in the oldest portion of the palace where Napoleon 
slept on the night when Moscow was devoted to the flames, and the 
narrow staircase up which he climbed in order to see with his own 
eyes the destruction of the city and of his own empire. If the story 
be true that after looking upon that terrible sight he dropped his 
portfolio, containing important papers, as he descended the stair- 
case, it would seem that even his nerves were shaken by the spectacle 
of awful ruin. The wealth of the churches in the Kremlin is 
notorious ; but they must be seen in order that a right impression of 
that wealth can be formed. It is staggering, for example, to find 
that the walls of the Cathedral of the Assumption, where the Czars 
are crowned, are lined from top to bottom with graven silver, whilst 
more than one of the Icons are loaded with jewels of fabulous value. 
There is nothing, indeed, that impresses the tourist in a first glimpse 
of Russia, more than the enormous wealth which is lavished in the 
churches. Nowhere else in the world is to be found a similar display 
of silver, gold, and precious stones. If only the Russian were not the 
most devout of civilised men, he would have in the treasures of his 
churches a ‘war chest’ that would equip him fully for a great 
campaign. 

It is not in the older churches only that this display of riches 
beyond the dreams of avarice is to be met with. The modern Temple 
of the Saviour in Moscow is probably the most costly religious edifice 
that has been raised in any part of the world during the present 
century. Its actual cost in hard cash is estimated at two millions 
sterling, and the whole of this enormous sum has been raised by 
voluntary subscriptions. The paintings which cover the walls and 
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ceiling of the sanctuary, and which are scattered over the whole 
building, are by the greatest Russian artists of our time, and some of 
them are of most striking merit and beauty. Here also, as in the 
older buildings, silver and precious stones are employed with a lavish- 
ness that suggests the possession of unbounded wealth. I attended 
the Sunday morning service at this church and watched the gorgeous 
and dramatic ritual—far more impressive and spectacular than any- 
thing to be seen in the Roman churches. The vast building was 
literally filled to the doors by a most devout congregation composed 
almost exclusively of men, of whom few seemed to belong to any 
other than the working class. They stood patiently for hours whilst 
the service proceeded, and whatever one might think of their in- 
telligence, it was impossible to doubt the reverence with which they 
followed the words and gestures of the officiating priests. 

This brings me to oneof the most noticeable of the outward aspects 
of Russian life as it is seen in Moscow—I mean the apparent devotion 
of the people to their religious duties. There are many hundreds of 
churches in Moscow, and there are thousands of Icons publicly ex- 
posed, some in little chapels of their own, others simply affixed 
to the walls of houses or towers. No real Russian—or at any rate 
no one belonging to the masses—will pass one of these holy emblems 
without uncovering his head and crossing himself after the fashion 
of the Greek Church on his forehead and breast. It seems as though 
half the time of even the busiest persons in the city must be spent in 
these external acts of devotion. I began one day to count the number 
of times my driver uncovered his head, crossed himself and murmured 
a prayer, but gave it up when he had done so ten times in a 
quarter of an hour. When being driven by this man, I stopped at a 
shop to make some inquiries. No sooner had we halted than he 
leapt from his seat, ran across the Square in which we had paused, 
and prostrating himself before an Icon began to pray fervently, his 
bare forehead ‘resting upon the stones of the pavement. Imagine a 
London cabman thus engaged! From morning till night, and 
even from night till morning, these public acts of worship were 
being performed on every side, in every street, at every corner, by 
rich and poor, young and old alike. I have seen Turks at their 
worship in the streets of Stamboul and Smyrna, and Arabs, regardless 
of passers-by, gravely prostrating themselves on the pavements of Tunis 
and Tangier ; but nowhere have I seen anything to approach the uni- 
versality of this public demonstration of religious fervour. Doubtless 
those who have lived long in Russia have become used to it and no 
longer regard it as remarkable; but to the man who sees it for 
the first time it is astounding and bewildering. And it is by the 
side of these fervent acts of worship that one has that roar and rattle 
of commerce and business which remind one of Manchester or Liver- 
pool when passing through the streets of Moscow. Truly there are 
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some aspects in which Russia, at first sight, presents an appearance 
that is unique. 

The civility of the people of all classes to the stranger within their 
gates cannot be surpassed. And yet along with their constant desire 
to oblige, their meek docility and their good temper, there is a settled 
melancholy on their faces which produces a most depressing effect 
upon the visitor. Nobody smiles, laughter is never heard—prayers 
and business seem to engage the attention of all. I went through 
the Great Foundling Hospital, where on an average 2,000 women are 
confined every year in secret wards, and where 15,000 infants who 
have been abandoned or surrendered by their parents are annually 
received. Despite the care and the kindness lavished both upon 
mothers and infants, the universal cleanliness, and the really liberal 
scale of management, this great hospital furnishes a painful spectacle. 
One cannot walk through the wards, filled with these wailing infants, 
born to shame and poverty, without asking oneself whether this is 
after all the highest development of rational philanthropy, this pre- 
servation every year of thousands of lives to swell the great army of 
want and suffering. Yet it must be acknowledged that the Russians 
go almost to an extreme in their desire to mitigate the miseries of 
illegitimate child-bearing. A mother, if she desires it, can be en- 
gaged as nurse to her own child in the hospital, and is actually paid 
for suckling it. Poor feeble, stunted, prematurely aged mothers! 
With their toil-worn faces, and humble downcast demeanour, they 
presented even a more painful sight than the innumerable babies 
did. 

It is a far cry from Moscow, with its pathetic contrasts and strange 
significance, to Stockholm. We seem to have come back to the real 
world of to-day again when we step ashore on one of the beautiful 
islands on which the capital of Sweden stands, and enter the bustling 
streets, where music and laughter and song and dance seem to ac- 
company every hour. Stockholm unfortunately has been spoiled, for 
the present at all events, forthe traveller. It is no longer the simple 
inexpensive place that it was of old. A great national exhibition has 
been held there this year, and the natural results have happened. 
Prices have gone up everywhere, it has been difficult to procure 
accommodation, and all the noise and confusion of exhibition time have 
pervaded the place. But nothing can really destroy the brightness 
and the beauty of the gay capital of the North. Here there is none 
of the apathetic docility, the subdued melancholy which are the pre- 
vailing notes of Russian life when seen from the outside. We are 
among free men, conscious of their rights ; the drill-master is unknown, 
and everybody lives his or her own life as seems good. Theatres, shops, 
restaurants, parks, and even the exhibition itself, were all delightful, 
whilst the laughing good-temper was universal. A royal bride was 
brought home to the Palace of Stockholm during my visit—a daughter 
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of the Crown Prince of Denmark just wedded to Prince Carl of 
Sweden. She was received with a demonstration of loyalty that 
would have done credit to London in our week of Jubilee. Bride 
and bridegroom came out, after their arrival at the palace, upon the 
baleony above the great entrance, and 20,000 men and women 
saluted them with enthusiasm, though their cheers were not as the 
cheers of Englishmen. All the 20,000 waved their pocket-handker- 
chiefs with tremendous energy ; the Prince and Princess waved theirs 
in response with no less vigour; the bands played, and the Life 
Guardsmen in their neat uniforms made their horses prance and 
curvet nobly, whilst the sun shone down upon one of the fairest land- 
scapes in the world. It was like a scene from an opera, and gave one 
the cheeriest impression of the good temper and kindly relations of 
rulers and ruled in Sweden. A jubilee fever had possession of the 
Swedes, as of ourselves in the beginning of June. Good King Oscar, 
kindliest and simplest of monarchs, whose favourite utterance is 
said to be, ‘I know I am a King, but I am also a man,’ was about to 
celebrate his twenty-fifth year of reign, and, everywhere throughout 
Sweden and Norway preparations were being made for the event. 
The chief charm of Stockholm lies not in the city itself, but in the 
delightful excursions by water which may be made in all directions 
among the fiords in the midst of which the capital is situated. One 
perfect day’s excursion of this kind will long linger in my memory. 
I noted one thing in the course of this excursion that deserves to be 
mentioned. Our little steamer carried the mails, and when it 
reached a landing-stage one of the men went ashore with the letters. 
These he placed in a little box on the pier. The passers-by opened 
this box, which was not locked, turned over the letters it contained, 
and selected their own. A more informal post-office it would be im- 
possible to imagine. Happy the country where such absolute 
confidence can be reposed in the honesty of the people! It will 
interest English readers to hear of one institution that flourishes at 
Stockholm. This is the English Society—an association or club 
ninety per cent. of whose members are Swedish ladies and gentlemen, 
who admire and wish to study the literature and history of this 
country. The Society has its own rooms, and one of the rules is that 
nothing but English is to be spoken within them. It has a supply 
of English newspapers, books, and magazines, and holds periodical 
meetings at which discussions of English questions take place. 
I was invited to visit this interesting institution during my stay in 
Stockholm. I wonder if in all London there is a corresponding 
society devoted to the study of Swedish books and institutions. I doubt 
it. One other note must be made before I say good-bye to Stockholm. 
The cabs of the town are now provided with a most ingenious 
mechanical apparatus which tells the passenger, not only how long 
he has been riding and how far he has travelled, but the exact amount 
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of the fare he has to pay to the driver. There are consequently no 
disputes between drivers and their fares in the Swedish capital. 

The island of Gothland at which the Garonne touched after leaving 
Stockholm is historically interesting because of its capital, Wisby, one 
of the great centres of the Hanseatic League. The walls and towers 
which enclosed Wisby at a time when it was the chief commercial 
emporium in Northern Europe still stand almost intact. Within 
them the town itself has withered away, dwindling in size with the 
loss of its trade and commercial! importance. Of the many splendid 
churches it once possessed, only one remains in perfect preservation, 
though the ruins of the others are full of interest. Grass now grows 
in the streets, and the mulberry trees flourish where once the mer- 
chant adventurers of Europe held their own against Norse pirates 
and medieval tyrants. But the place is eminently deserving of being 
visited by those who take an interest in the history of Europe, and 
toa nation of shopkeepers like ourselves, this city, which was the 
foster-mother of the world’s commerce in the North, as Venice was in 
the South, has a special claim to respect. 

Copenhagen is still, of all the European capitals within easy reach 
of London, that which receives the fewest visitors from England. It 
is difficult to say why this should be so. No doubt as a capital it is 
dull—devoid equally of the grandeur of St. Petersburg, the teeming 
business life of Moscow, and the gaiety of Stockholm. When one 
wanders through its homely streets and empty squares, it is easy to 
understand why to princes and princesses accustomed to a fuller and 
more brilliant life, Copenhagen should be somewhat distasteful. But 
it has special charms of its own that ought to attract the traveller. 
He can buy many things here more cheaply than anywhere else in 
Europe—more cheaply even than in London. He will find excellent 
restaurants and fairly good hotels. The Tivoli Gardens form an 
institution which could only flourish in a community which has not 
yet been spoiled by the growth of luxurious living and the develop- 
ment of the love for display. They reminded me of the Cremorne of 
my youth—but a Cremorne free from dissipation, where high and low, 
old and young, enjoy themselves in mirthful innocence. The Thor- 
waldsen Museum is one of the great attractions of Copenhagen, and 

now there has been added to those attractions the remarkable new 
gallery of modern pictures presented to the city by a private bene- 
factor. Altogether a week may be spent very pleasantly in the Danish 
capital. Perhaps the most interesting feature of such a sojourn is 
the light which it throws upon the peculiar position of the Royal 
Family of Denmark and their relations with the people. When I was 
at Copenhagen, the Imperial Russian yachts, and the English Royal 
yacht, bore witness to the fact that the King and Queen were enter- 
taining the Dowager Empress of Russia and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Buta Royal visit to Denmark does not appear to entail the 
Vor, XLII—No. 249 3 F 
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pomp and the consequent expenditure accompanying Royal visits in 
other ccuntries. The members of the Royal Family, including those 
who are dear to all in this country, moved about freely, unattended, 
unmolested, unaccompanied either by the trappings or the fetters of 
their illustrious station. The palaces where they lived were like simple 
country houses, and even when in full occupation, strangers were 
permitted to wander through the parks and gardens attached to them. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything more simple and homely 
than this Royal life at Copenhagen. The eyes of some of the passen- 
gers on the Garonne were gladdened one day by the sight of the 
Crown Prince talking, literally ‘over the garden wall’ of his country 
villa, to a passer-by in the road. And yet with all this happy simpli- 
city of life, it was clear that the dignity and importance of the family 
which has played so great a part in the recent history of Europe, were 
fully appreciated, and that no outward symbols of their position were 
needed to secure for them the respect of the nation. It was a curious fact 
that one felt that it was in Copenhagen rather than in autocratic St. 
Petersburg that the personal influence of the Monarchy was greatest. 

A brief peep at Christiania—where of course it rained in torrents —- 
and two days of an equinoctial gale in the North Sea, which tried even 
the most seasoned sailors on board, brought the Garonne back to 
Tilbury with such punctuality that, as the special train bearing its 
passengers steamed into St. Pancras, the clock showed the exact 
minute at which the official programme issued weeks before had 
stated that the tour would end. There the friends of a month’s plea- 
sant intercourse parted, with minds stored with new impressions, and 
in some cases with lives enriched by new friendships. 


Wemyss REIp. 





THE GENEALOGY OF NELSON 


VERY much has been written, especially of late, about Nelson’s life, 
character, and achievements ; but little has been written—possibly 
because little is generally known—about his origin and family. 
That his father was a Norfolk clergyman, that one of his maternal 
uncles was a post-captain and Controller of the Navy, and that the 
hero was related, on his mother’s side, to the Walpoles—these are 
facts which find a place in every biography of the marvellous seaman 
and in every peerage. Neither biographies nor peerages, however, 
deal very deeply with Nelson’s ancestry. The fashionable genealogist 
likes to cultivate the fiction that the forbears of nearly all peers were 
personages who, if only their wealth, merits, and standing had been 
duly recognised, would have been peers also; and many a family 
tree which has not naturally grown in such a manner as to con- 
sistently illustrate this agreeable theory has had its branches ruth- 
lessly lopped, covered up, or distorted, with a view to suppressing 
such harmless truths as that peers and ploughboys are occasionally 
first cousins, and that King Cophetua’s father-in-law was not 
demonstrably of royal descent. 

The biographer usually accepts his family trees from the 
fashionable genealogist, who has modified much and omitted still 
more. This is a pity. If there be anything in the doctrines of 
evolution and heredity, the story of the origin of every really great 
man is much too important to be tampered with at the bidding 
of mere vanity. And the story of the origin of Nelson especially 
deserves to be preserved, so far as may be, intact, seeing that one of 
the most able of critics expressly regards Nelson’s naval career as the 
history in little of the sea power of Great Britain, and seeing that 
the same writer, by implication, treats Nelson’s self as the completest 
type of that Englishman who, though made up of littlenesses as well 
as greatnesses, and of weakness as well as strength, has played withal 
the biggest part in the modern world, and is likely to play at least 
an equally big part in it for many generations to come. 

After reading Mahan’s Life, one becomes anxious to know some- 
thing more than Mahan tells us of the ‘ whence’ and ‘ how’ of this 
ripest incarnation of the English spirit. One becomes scientifically 
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inquisitive as to the strains which blended to make so splendid a 
hero. Was it mainly blue blood that told? Or was the man more 
particularly the product of that ‘ great middle body’ in which Bacon 
reposed so much confidence? Had some of the qualities which 
shone in him, already betrayed themselves in others of his line? 
Did he obviously inherit his individuality from persons and from 
their surroundings? Or was he an inexplicable ‘sport,’ without 
traceable heredity—a ‘freak’ as startling and unaccountable as the 
five-legged calf or the Irish giant ? 

These are hard questions, and few of them can be conclusively 
answered by the light of any information in my possession. Yet 
in the genealogical history of Nelson there are many points which, 
as possibly bearing upon his character and qualities, are exceedingly 
suggestive ; and, since I happen to have come upon numerous facts 
which hitherto, I believe, have escaped publication, I purpose to 
endeavour to trace the history, so far as it seems likely to be of 
value towards the elucidation of a personality which, with all its 
faults, is still one of the most impressive the world has ever seen. 

Ex parte paterna, Horatio Nelson was a son of !* Edmund (Il), 
who was a son of * Edmund (1), who was the son of * William Nelson, 
who was a son of a man alleged to have been a * Norwich manu- 
facturer. I will deal with each of these in order of time, and with 
their families. 

The * Norwich manufacturer, whose Christian name I cannot 
discover, was probably born early in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and seems to have lived, possibly after his retirement from 
business, at Scarning, near Dunham, Norfolk. He had several sons, 
some of whom established themselves at Dereham, and some at 
Scarning or Matishall. They were all farmers or tradesmen in fairly 
prosperous circumstances. One of them, * William, was born at 
Scarning, and, dying in 1713, was buried either at Dunham, or at 
Sporle in the immediate neighbourhood. 

This *William Nelson, great-grandfather of the Admiral, culti- 
vated a large farm at Dunham Parva, possessed some fortune, and 
may be best described as a yeoman. He married *Mary Sheen, also 
of Dunham Parva, one of whose sisters was the wife of Hammond of 
Wendling, and another married into the family of Pigg. *Sheens, 
Hammonds, and Piggs were all at that time of the yeoman or trades- 
man class. By his wife *William Nelson had three sons, and several 
daughters, one of whom married a Fisher. All these children were 
born at Dunham Parva. The sons were named Thomas, William, and 
*Edmund (1) respectively. Thomas farmed at Sporle, the rectorial 
tithes of which he held, as his father before him had held them, 


' To avoid confusion, I shall through this paper affix this sign (*) to the names of 
all persons, Nelsons or others, who were Horatio Nelson’s direct ancestors. 
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under a lease from Eton College. He married twice,’ first a Pretty- 
man of Sporle, and next an Overman of Burnham Depedale ; and had 
by the latter two daughters and five sons. The daughters did not 
marry. Of the sons—to whom the Admiral was first cousin once 
removed—one, John, died an infant; another, Thomas, was an 
attorney, and died unmarried in 1749; a third, Bartholomew, was an 
unsuccessful tradesman or small merchant, first at Stoke and then at 
Lynn, and had a son, Bartholomew, who seems to have been drowned,* 
Commander of H.M.S. Pheasant, in 1761; a fourth, Edmund, who, 
taking orders and making a good marriage, was presented by his 
wife to the rectory of Cougham. The remaining son, William, was 
educated at Eton,‘ but, to quote the family register, ‘ proving 
irregular, was sent to sea under Admiral Geary, and died.’ William, 
second son of *William Nelson, became, in succession to his father, 
tenant of the farm at Dunham Parva, and did well with it. He pur- 
chased, in addition to other land, Curds or Crudes Hall at Farnsham, 
whither he retired. In his old age he built a small house at Dunham, 
and there he died. He married twice. By his first wife, a Lathbury 
of Suffolk, he had, in addition to three daughters, a son, William, 
who took orders and became rector of Hillington, near Castle Riseing, 
and Helgay in the Fens on the borders of Cambridgeshire. He also 
inherited the Crudes Hall property. ‘*William Nelson died at 
Hilborough in his eighty-fourth year. 

*William Nelson’s youngest son, *Edmund (I), grandfather of the 
Admiral, was born in 1693 or 1694, and after a preliminary education 
at Eton, was admitted a pensioner of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
about the year 1713. Having obtained his bachelor’s degree and 
taken holy orders, he married *Mary, daughter of *John and 
*Thomazin Bland. He seems to have been at that time rector of 
East Bradenham, Norfolk, and to have been soon afterwards presented 
by the Provost and Fellows of Eton to the vicarage of Sporle, which 
he held together with his other cure, residing, however, at East 
Bradenham. *John Bland, father-in-law of this *Edmund Nelson (I), 
was of Lancashire origin, and began his career with very little, but, 
having taken up his abode at Cambridge, he established there a 
flourishing baker’s business, and gradually acquired so much fortune 
that he was able to purchase a considerable amount of landed pro- 
perty. One of his sons, John, became domestic chaplain to the Duke 


2 Thomas's third wife was Dinah Willis, of Burnham Overy. He died at a great 
age, and is buried at Sporle. She died about the year 1754. 

3 There is some doubt of this, as I cannot make certain of the Christian name of 
the Pheasant’s commander. 

* The Provost of Eton informs me that this William was elected to college on the 
1st of August, 1737, being then fourteen years of age, but that the register is silent 
concerning his subsequent career. 

5 She died about the year 1744, and was buried in St. Andrew’s, Cambridge. 
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of Ancaster, and lies buried at Grimthorpe. One of his daughters, 
Martha, married one Chapman, an apothecary, first of Mildenhall and 
subsequently of London. Among *John Bland’s numerous invest- 
ments were the next presentation to, and perpetual advowson of, 
the living of Hilborough, Norfolk.6 When the living fell vacant, 
*Bland presented to it his son-in-law, *Edmund (I), who thereupon 
resigned East Bradenham, and removed to Hilborough, where he died 
in 1747. *Edmund (I) and *Mary Nelson had eight children, four 
only of whom lived to the age of discretion. These were *Edmund (II), 
father of the Admiral, Alice, Thomazin, and John. Of*Edmund (II) 
anon. I will first say a few words of the Admiral’s aunts and 
uncle. 

Alice Nelson married the Rev. Robert Rolfe, son of the Rev. 
Walter Rolfe by a Miss Shuldham, who was collaterally but distantly 
related to Molyneux Shuldham (Admiral Lord Shuldham). Robert 
Rolfe was presented by his mother-in-law, *Mary Nelson, to the 
rectory of Hilborough, upon the resignation of it by her son 
* Edmund (I]); and by his wife had several children, two at least of 
whose descendants are now inthe navy. Thomazin, the Admiral’s 
other aunt, married one John Goulty, who, although towards the end 
of his life in fairly comfortable circumstances, was by trade a shoe- 
maker. She also had issue. John Nelson, the Admiral’s uncle, like 
the William of an earlier generation, proved ‘irregular,’ and after 
some misconduct enlisted as a soldier. Having embarked for foreign 
service about the year 1760, he was never again heard of by his 
family. Years ago I met an old frontier hunter and scout whose 
home was on the then dangerous and uncivilised border of Nebraska 
and Wyoming. His name was Nelson—John, if I be not mistaken— 
and he told me in the course of conversation that his father had been 
a first cousin to Lord Nelson. I did not at the time realise that this 
might indeed be true, and I paid little attention to the old man. I 
am sorry now that I did not make further inquiries, for it may well 
be that the trapper’s father was a son of the Admiral’s irregular uncle 
John. Assuming that John to have been about thirty when he dis- 
appeared (he was the youngest of his family), and assuming my 
informant to have been about sixty-five when I saw him in 1882, 
there is nothing wildly improbable in the theory. I mention it only, 
however, for what it may be worth. It would probably be impossible 
now to obtain conclusive evidence, even if the old hunter be still 
living, for he was an ignorant though brave and in many respects 
worthy fellow. 

*Edmund Nelson (II), father of Lord Nelson, was the third 
child and second son of his father, *Edmund (1), and was born at 
East Bradenham on the 19th of March, 1722. He describes him- 


* *John Bland, before his death, made over the advowson of Hilborough to his 
daughter, *Mary Nelson, to whom he bequeathed by will a good legacy. 
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self as having been always of a weak and sickly constitution. After 
having been partially educated at a school in Norfolk, he was 
entered in 1743 at Caius College, Cambridge. Dr. Gooch was then 
master, and *Edmund Nelson’s tutor was one Dr. Eglington. Taking 
his bachelor’s degree in due course, *Edmund was ordained and 
became curate to the Rev. Thomas Page, Rector of Beccles in Suffolk, 
close to the Norfolk border. There he remained until October 1747, 
when, his father dying, he succeeded to the livings of Hilborough 
and Sporle. *Edmund (I) had died in debt. *Edmund (II) there- 
fore devoted all the income from Hilborough to getting rid of the 
liabilities, and then to the maintenance of his mother and her family ; 
and contented himself with the meagre income, about 80/. a year, 
from Sporle. So long, however, as he remained single, he lived with 
his mother at Hilborough. On the 11th of May, 1749, being then 
twenty-seven, he married *Catherine,’ daughter of the Rev. *Maurice 
Suckling, then dead, who had been Prebendary of Westminster and 
Rector of Barsham and Wooten, Suffolk. The young couple lived for 
a time at Swaffham, but at Michaelmas, 1753, moved to a hired 
house at Sporle: and in November, 1755, upon the death of the 
Rev. Thomas Smithson, *Edmund Nelson (II) was presented by his 
wife’s relative Horatio Walpole, afterwards Lord Walpole of Wolterton, 
to the rectories of Burnham Thorpe and Burnham St. Albert, 
Norfolk. 

So much for Nelson’s paternal ancestry. It was an ancestry of 
yeomen, tradesmen, and country parsons, a respectable ancestry, yet 
only what may be called a lower middle classone. Nor can it be said 
that any member of it had earned the slightest degree of public 
distinction, or had, even temporarily, raised the family far above its 
original station. Some years ago, a discussion upon this subject 
arose in the newspapers, and a relative of the present Earl Nelson 
was so rash as to assert in the course of it not only that the Nelsons 
had been Norfolk gentry for several generations, but also that they 
had borne arms. ‘These foolish and baseless pretensions were, at 
the time, conclusively disproved, I believe, by Professor J. K. 
Laughton, R.N. 

The great Admiral’s maternal ancestry ranked somewhat higher 
in the social scale, consisting as it did of squires and ‘ squarsons,’ 
descended from that *Sir John Suckling who was once Controller of 
the Household of Charles the First. *Catherine Suckling, wife of 
*Edmund Nelson, and mother of Horatio Nelson, was, as has been said, 
a daughter of the Rev. *Maurice Suckling, D.D., Prebendary of West- 
minster, and Rector of Barsham and Wooten; and Dr. *MauriceSuckling 
was a son of *Robert Suckling, who had estates at Wooten, near Bungay, 
and who seems to have been of some small consequence in his county- 

7 *Catherine Nelson died on the 26th of December, 1767, aged forty-two, and lies 
buried at Burnham Thorpe. 
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Most of the male Sucklings, in fact, were either country squires or 
officers in the army, and the family was connected by intermarriage with 
such reputable stocks as: the Sheltons, Berneys, Felloweses, Neals, 
Fowkes, Hamonds, Hostes and Walpoles, Yet, like the Nelsons, the 
Sucklings were, fora long time, undistinguished, and it is possible that 
both families might have remained so, had not *Dr. Suckling taken as 
his wife *Ann, a daughter of Sir * Charles Turner, Bart., of Warham. 
The Turners were then little more distinguished than the Sucklings 
and the Nelsons. They had been merely successful merchants at 
Lynn, ButSir *Charles Turner had married a woman belonging to a 
remarkable stock, *Mary, daughter of “Robert Walpole of Houghton, 
and sister of Robert Walpole,’ first Earl of Orford, of Horatio Walpole, 
Lord Walpole of Wolterton, and of Captain Galfridus Walpole, R.N. 
Into the history and exploits of the Walpole family in general it is 
unnecessary to enter here. They are sufficiently well known. It 
may, nevertheless, be worth while to establish the less notorious 
fact that this great family of statesmen and diplomatists produced 
also scions who were excellent naval officers. Of these was Captain 
Galfridus Walpole aforesaid, who was great grand-uncle of Horatio 
Nelson. 

Galfridus Walpole entered the Navy at about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and attained the rank of captain in 1705, when 
he was appointed to the Solebay. In January 1710 he assumed 
command of the Lion, 60, and in her behaved with great gallantry 
in the Mediterranean, in the spring of the following year. The main 
fleet under Sir John Norris was lying in the Bay of Vado, when, on 
the 22nd of March, three British ships, the Lion, 60, Severn, 50, and 
Lyme, 32, which were cruising in the offing, sighted four French 
vessels, Captain Humphrey Pudner, of the Severn, who was the 
senior officer, signalled news of the discovery to Norris, who ordered 
the enemy to be chased, and despatched the Nassau and Eaeter from 
the fleet to support the detached cruisers. But long before the 
reinforcement arrived, the three British ships were in hot action 
with the four French, which are said to have carried sixty guns 
apiece. In course of time, the Severn was so disabled that she had 
to put back to Vado, convoyed by the Lyme. Walpole, however, in 
the Lion, manfully continued the chase and the engagement single- 
handed, until, having lost his right arm and more than forty of his 


® The Provost of Eton has kindly called my attention to the fact that one Henry 
Nelson of Chadworth, Berks, entered Eton in 1708, being then only ten years old, 
and in 1714 was elected to ascholarship at King’s College, Cambridge. According 
to Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses, this Henry Nelson became ‘ domestic secretary to 
Sir Robert Walpole, by whom he was preferred to place underGovernment. He died 
in London in 1727, and Nicholas Hardinge, of the year 1718, wrote an elegant epitaph 
to his memory.’ But I cannot discover that this Nelson was related to the Nelsons 


of Dunham and Sporle, nor is Henry a name that figures in the known pedigree of 
the family. 
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men killed and wounded, and the Lion being as disabled as the 
Severn, he also was obliged to withdraw.’ 

Another of the family, the Hon. William Walpole, a contem- 
porary of Nelson, showed a similarly determined spirit. In 1803, 
the British frigate Minerve, 38, Captain Jahleel Brenton, grounded 
in a fog under the batteries near Cherbourg, and a heavy fire from 
numerous heavy guns was at once opened upon her. [Brenton 
decided to carry out a bower anchor in order to assist him in warping 
off his frigate: but, as he had no boat suitable for transporting such 
a great weight, he directed such boats as he had to be manned and 
armed, and to go inshore to cut out some small vessel suitable for 
the purpose in view. The Winerve's yawl, commanded by Lieutenant 
Walpole, was the first boat in the water. Walpole, without waiting 
for the help of the other boats, went in under a very hot fire, cut 
out a lugger of fifty tons, laden with stone, towed her off to the ship, 
unloaded her, always under fire, and brought her under the 
Minerve’s port cathead to receive the anchor. During these opera- 
tions the lugger was so often struck that a carpenter had to 
be kept continually employed in stopping the shot-holes. It is 
sad to have to add that, in spite of the exhibition of so much cool 
gallantry, the Méinerve was finally obliged to surrender, as, after 
having been once moved, she again grounded in a worse position 
than ever.” 

The Walpole strain, transmitted through *“Ann Turner to her 
son, Maurice Suckling, Horatio Nelson’s uncle, contributed to produce 
another good naval officer. Maurice was born in or about 1726, and 
became a lieutenant in 1745 and a post-captain in 1755. He behaved 
with equal seamanship and intrepidity in Captain Forrest’s action off 
Cape Frangois with the superior force of M. de Kersaint, on the 21st 
of October, 1757, when he commanded the Dreadnought, 60; but 
he rendered, perhaps, even better service as Controller of the Navy 
from 1775 to his death in 1778. He married his cousin, Mary 
Walpole, eldest daughter of the first Lord Walpole of Wolterton, but 
by her left no issue. This Maurice Suckling was Horatio Nelson’s 
early naval patron, friend, and counsellor. 

We have seen that *Edmund Nelson (II) and *Catherine Suckling 
were married at Beccles on the 11th of May, 1749. During their 
married life of about eighteen years they had eleven children, . 
*Catherine dying little more than nine months after the birth of the 
youngest. I will deal with these in their order. 

Edmund, the eldest, was born at Swaffham on the 5th of April, 
1750, died on the 7th of August, in the same year, and was buried 
at Hilborough. 

Horatio, the second, was born at Swaffham on the 28th of July, 


® Gazette, No. 4837. 10 Brenton, iii. 213. James, iii. 189. 
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1751, died on the 15th of November in the same year, and was also 
buried at Hilborough. 

Maurice, the third child, and the eldest who lived to manhood, 
was born at Swaffham on the 24th of May, 1753, and, going to 
London in 1768, obtained a clerkship in the office of the Auditor of 
Excise. When his uncle and godparent, Captain Suckling, became 
Controller of the Navy, Maurice Nelson was given a clerkship in the 
Navy Office. There he remained until 1801, when he died, leaving 
no issue. 

Susanna, the fourth child and eldest daughter, was born at Sporle 
on the 12th of June, 1755. ‘Susanna,’ says her father, ‘ had a good 
school education ; but, as I would not give her a fortune equal to an 
independency, I thought it most for her advantage to be placed out to 
some female trade. Accordingly, at the age of eighteen, she was 
bound as an apprentice for three years to Messrs. Watsons, reputable 
milliners at Bath, where she acquitted herself with much credit and 
propriety. At the expiration of that term she went assistant into 
a shop at Bath. In the year 1777 she had a legacy of 500/. left 
by —— Morris, Esq., of Witton (our good, faithful, and generous 
friend).’ Her uncle, Captain Suckling, dying in 1778, left her 1,000/., 
and Susanna then relinquished the idea of following her trade. In 
August 1780, being then five-and-twenty, she was married to Mr. 
Thomas Bolton,'! a corn, malt, and coal merchant of Wells, in Norfolk. 
Mr. Bolton went in 1781 to Ostend for convenience of trade, and 
became a free burgher of that town. He was there, within a few 
months, joined by his wife, and the pair remained at Ostend until 
February 1783. In January 1784 Mr. Bolton settled at Norwich 
as a merchant. The children of the Boltons were numerous. Those 
who survived their infancy were the twin sisters Jemima Susanna 
and Catherine, born on the 20th of November, 1781 ; Thomas, born 
on the 7th of July, 1786; Elizabeth Ann,and Ann. Jemima Susanna 
appears to have died unmarried. Catherine became the wife of 
Captain Sir William Bolton, R.N. Thomas became in 1835 second 
Earl Nelson; Elizabeth Ann married the Rev. Henry Girdlestone ; 
and Ann died unmarried in 1830. 

William, the fifth child, was born at Burnham Thorpe on the 20th of 
April, 1757, and having been partially educated at the grammar schools 
of Norwich and North Walsham, was, in 1774, admitted a pensioner 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He took his B.A. in 1777, was or- 
dained deacon in 1779, and was ordained priest and took his M.A. in 
1781. In 1783 he was presented to the rectory of Little Brandon ; 
from May to November 1784 he served as chaplain in the Boreas, 
under the command of his brother Horatio; in May 1785 he suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Robert Rolfe as Rector of Hilborough, and he sub- 

































1! Mrs. Bolton died on the 16th of July, 1813. 
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sequently became a prebendary of Canterbury. In 1786 he married 
Sarah Yonge, by whom he had a son, Horatio, who died Viscount 
Trafalgar in 1828, having never married ; and a daughter, Charlotte 
Mary, who married in 1810 Samuel, second Lord Bridport. In 1805, 
upon the death at Trafalgar of Lord Nelson, William Nelson suc- 
ceeded as second viscount and was created first Earl Nelson. He lost 
his first wife in 1828, and within a year took as his second, Hilare, 
widow of her cousin, Captain George Ulric Barlow, and third daughter 
of Admiral Sir Robert Barlow; but the earl died in 1835 without 
having had further issue. 

Horatio, sixth child of *Edmund (IT) and *Catherine Nelson, was 
born at Burnham Thorpe on the 29th of September, 1758, and was 
given the name which had been that of his dead brother, the second 
of the family. His sponsors were Horatio, second Lord Walpole of 
Wolterton, Dr. Hamond, a relative by marriage on his mother’s side, 
and Mrs. Joyce Pyll. 

Ann, the seventh child, was born at Burnham Thorpe on the 20th 
of September, 1760. From the time when she left school until she 
was nineteen, she lived, apparently as an apprentice, in a lace ware- 
house in Ludgate Street, London. Her father records that he had 
paid 100/. premium on her account, and that after the death of her 
uncle, Captain Maurice Suckling, a premium was paid for her 
release, and she returned to live at Burnham Thorpe. ‘She is, as I 
apprehend,’ wrote *Edmund Nelson in 1781, ‘a free woman of the 
City of London, as her indentures are inrolled in the Chamberlain’s 
Office.’ Upon coming of age she became possessed of 2,000. stock 
in the Three per Cents, the result in part of her uncle Suckling’s 
legacy. She died unmarried at Bath on the 15th of November, 
1783. 

Edmund, the eighth child, who received the name which had 
been originally given to the eldest son of the family, was born at 
Burnham Thorpe on the 4th of June, 1762. After having left school, 
he was apprenticed to Nicholas Havers, a tradesman of Burnham, for 
seven years, at a premium of 70/. About 1782 he went to Ostend 
as an assistant in the counting house of his brother-in-law Bolton, 
with whom he returned to England in 1783. In 1784 he was part 
owner with Bolton in a share in a trading vessel. After that time 
his health seems to have declined, and, developing consumption, he 
died at Burnham Thorpe on the 12th of December, 1789, leaving all 
his property to Thomas and Susanna Bolton for life, and then to 
their twin daughters. There is some evidence that the fate of this 
brother deeply impressed Lord Nelson, and frequently rendered him 
anxious concerning the condition of his own lungs. As a matter of 
fact, the Admiral’s lungs were always perfectly sound; yet at one 
period Nelson fully believed himself to be ‘in a decline,’ and at 
another, if we may judge from his correspondence, he supposed that 
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the disease had made so much progress that he had but a few months 
to live. 

Suckling, the ninth child, was born at Burnham Thorpe on the 
5th of January, 1764, and upon leaving school was bound apprentice 
to Mr. Blowers, a linendraper of Beccles, until the attainment of 
the age of twenty-one. For his indentures his father paid 100 
guineas. Captain Suckling left him and each of *Edmund Nelson’s 
other surviving sons 500/. apiece. Suckling was also assisted by his 
other maternal uncle, William Suckling ; and when, after coming of 
age and spending a year as a journeyman in London, he decided to 
set up for himself, he was able to purchase a house and stock-in- 
trade at Wilton at a cost of 1,125/. There he kept a shop as a 
grocer, draper, &c. ; but he does not seem to have long survived. 

George, the tenth child, born at Burnham Thorpe on the 13th 
of September, 1765, lived but a few months, and was buried at 
Burnham on the 21st of March, 1766. 

Catherine, the eleventh and youngest child, who was born at 
Burnham Thorpe on the 19th of March, 1767, married in 1787 Mr. 
George Matcham, of Ashfold Lodge, Sussex. He died in 1833 
and she in 1842, having had issue three sons and five daughters. 

From this brief survey of the origin and history of the Nelson 
family down to the time when Horatio, *Edmund (II) and Catherine 
Nelson’s sixth child and fifth son, carved out for himself a name and 
a nobility, it must, I think, appear that the popular conception as to 
the social level from which the Admiral sprang is altogether mis- 
taken. The popular conception undoubtedly is that Nelson came of 
a good family, though not an opulent one, and that when *Edmund 
Nelson (II) allied himself with a lady who had in her veins the 
blood of the Walpoles, he married little if at all out of his own 
class. The truth is that even in marrying a Suckling he was 
marrying distinctly above him. His father had been a parson, and 
his sister had married a parson; but in those days the ordinary 
country parson, like the ordinary country lawyer and the ordinary 
country doctor, was a person of very small social consideration, and 
was, as often as not, a mere son of the soil, a trifle better educated 
perhaps than most of his brothers. Such was certainly the case 
with the parsons of the Nelson stock. *Edmund (I) was the son of 
a farmer, and the brother of farmers, and married a baker’s daughter ; 
and, though some of his nephews became parsons or attorneys, 
others remained tradesmen and farmers. *Edmund (II) had among 
his brothers-in-law a shoemaker as well as a parson; and although 
he married a Suckling, and had one son a parson and another a 
naval officer, his eldest daughter was first a milliner and then 
the wife of a corn and coal merchant, his second daughter was an 
assistant in a lace shop, and his sixth and seventh sons were 
apprenticed to small tradesmen, one of them ultimately becoming a 
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country grocer. I say this not to the disparagement of *Edmund 
(II), who was an honourable and hardworking clergyman, and who, 
with very exiguous resources, pinched himself repeatedly and severely 
in order to start his children in life, but chiefly to accentuate the 
fact that Horatio Nelson, the great sea captain, had a much harder 
task before him than is usually imagined. So long as his uncle 
Suckling lived, he had, of course, some naval interest at his back. 
But Maurice Suckling died in 1778, when Nelson, not yet twenty, 
was still a lieutenant; and with Maurice Suckling, the young 
officer’s only naval patron who had family reasons for helping him, 
disappeared. Thenceforward Nelson had merely his own merits to push 
him onwards. Nor is this all. Few naval officers, even among those 
of good family and breeding, had at that day much education. The 
few who, besides being of good birth and breeding, had received a better 
education than the large majority of their fellows, were placed in a 
situation of great advantage, and, if men of any character and ability, 
seldom failed to get rapid promotion and to attain to important com- 
mands. But Horatio Nelson, besides being of modest family and of 
very scanty education, was, according to the testimony of many who 
knew him best and respected him most, far from being what was 
then known as a man of breeding, The letter written to Colling- 
wood by the Duke of Clarence upon the occasion of the death of the 
hero of Trafalgar is good evidence upon this point, although it may 
not, perhaps, have been dictated by the best taste. Nelson’s own 
correspondence, and at times his behaviour, afford other testimony. 
It is true, however, that we should avoid attaching too much 
significance to certain casual outbursts in letters which were 
obviously never intended to see the light. 

But all these considerations only magnify the greatness and 
glory of the man who rose from almost nothing, and who, with fewer 
visible initial advantages than most of the distinguished officers of 
his age, won his way to a position far ahead of all, by the force of 
his ability, his independence of character, and his steady devotion to 
duty. 

W. Lairp CLOWEs, 
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LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN AFRICA 


THE accession to office of a government whose Foreign and 
Colonial Secretaries were known to hold strong opinions on the 
subject of the liquor traffic with the native races of Africa, gave hope 
to those interested in the question that the time had at last come 
when effective steps would be taken to deal with this evil. For it 
had been chiefly owing to Lord Salisbury’s efforts that the liquor 
clauses of the Brussels (Slave Trade) Act were agreed to by the 
signatory Powers: clauses which henceforward linked that traffic in 
the eyes of the world with its sister evil the slave trade. He had also 
obtained from Portugal the agreement of the 11th of June, 1891 by 
which the importation of ardent spirits was prohibited to either bank 
of the Zambezi and Shiré ; and he has frequently during the last ten 
years received, with sympathy and encouragement, the deputations 
of the Anti-Liquor Traffic Committee advising them to press ‘ in season 
and out of season,’ upon whatever government might be in power, 
the reforms which they advocate. Mr. Chamberlain showed no less an 
interest, and almost his first act at the Colonial Office was to institute 
inquiries on the subject, while his plain and emphatic condemnation 
of the traffic in more than one public speech and his guarantees to 
Khama (during the visit of that chief) indicated to Europe in un- 
mistakable terms the views of the British Government. 

On the 2nd of April, 1898 six years will have expired since the 
notification of the Brussels Act, and it will then be obligatory on the 
Powers to revise the scale of liquor duties, &c., imposed by the Act.' 
The urgency of the question, however, arises not merely from the 
proximity of this date for revision, nor yet solely from the magni- 
tude of the existing evil—whether moral or commercial—which is 
daily being countenanced. It arises rather in a special degree from 
the great impetus given of late to railway extension in all of our West { 
African Colonies by the energetic and progressive policy of the 
present Secretary of State. This railway extension, together with the 
cessation of intertribal wars, the abolition of the heavy tolls, formerly 


1 An optional opportunity for revision was offered after three years from the date 
of ratification, but this was not utilised. 
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levied by various tribes, on goods in transit through their respective 
territories, and other recent facilities for the transport of goods, will 
vastly increase the area of distribution of the liquor, and will bring 
these spirits to countries in which we stand pledged by the Brussels 
Act to prevent their distribution. At such a moment it may not be 
inopportune to review such evidence on either side as has been 
made accessible to the public ; and to discuss, as briefly as may be, the 
arguments used by the advocates of restriction or prohibition of this 
traffic, and the position of those who defend it. 

Among the latter may be named the Liverpool merchants who 
are engaged in the trade. The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
in accordance with Mr. Chamberlain’s request for information, 
appointed a committee to inquire into the subject. Their report, 
dated the 3lst of October, 1895, may be regarded as the Brief for 
the Defence wherein are marshalled the witnesses in favour of the 
traffic; the report ends, however, with many excellent and useful 
suggestions. Sir G. Carter in a letter to the Times (6th of June, 
1895) appeared on the same side, while extracts from the official reports 
of Sir B. Griffiths (late Governor of the Gold Coast) and Sir C. 
Macdonald (late Administrator of the Niger Coast Protectorate) have 
been quoted usque ad nauseam in support of the traffic; more 
recently the distinguished traveller; Miss Mary Kingsley, in a witty 
and amusing article in the National Review (March 1896), added the 
weight of her evidence and advocacy to the pro-liquor cause. 

With these exceptions, African administrators, missionaries, and 
travellers seem to be practically unanimous in the condemnation of 
this traffic; and many of the names which I shall quote are those of 
men of very great African experience, whose opinions are entitled to 
great weight. The evidence of these experts has created a strong 
public opinion on the subject in England, to which a definite direction 
has been given by ‘the Committee for the Prevention of the 
Demoralisation of the Native Races by the Liquor Traffic’ (whom I 
will call in brief‘ the Anti-Liquor Traffic Committee’), whose president 
is the Duke of Westminster, and whose secretary is the Rev. Grant 
Mills. And this public opinion has found expression in the press— 
more especially in the Times. 


I. DEMORALISATION OF THE NATIVE RACES 


The majority of African administrators and travellers—as will 
presently be seen—base their condemnation of the liquor traffic on 
its debasing influence upon the natives. The various missions have 
also urged this point of view with ceaseless pertinacity. Miss 
Kingsley retorts that ‘the missionary party have gravely exaggerated 
both the evil and the extent of it, in order, I believe, to account for 
their own want of success,’ while she endorses Sir G. Carter’s assertion 
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that ‘ Christianity and drink usually go together,’ and infers that some 
of the statements in a letter from the Bishop of Equatorial Africa 
(Rev. H. Tugwell) to the Times are simply untrue. Sir B. Griffiths 
(late Governor Gold Coast),? quoting one of his staff (Mr. Hodgson), 
elaborates figures to prove that the average annual consumption of 
liquor in that colony is six-sevenths gallon per head, and argues that this 
contrasts favourably with the consumption in the United Kingdom, 
and that there is vastly more drunkenness here than in West Africa. 
Sir C. Macdonald* (late administrator Niger Coast Protectorate) 
again quotes Mr. Hodgson, and adds that he has seen more drunken- 
ness in one day in Glasgow than during thirteen years in East, West, 
and North Africa.‘ Sir Claude sums up his argument as follows : 
‘It is the liquor traffic that supplies a revenue which enables the 
administration to deal with many crying evils. To make head 
against all of them, a strong and independent administration is 
requisite ; to maintain that administration a revenue is necessary ; 
could the liquor traffic be entirely and immediately done away with, 
and a sufficient revenue obtained from other sources, I for one would 
be very glad.’ * 

Are we then to admit that a territory for which Great Britain 
has voluntarily made herself responsible is to be conducted on 
the principle here laid down, a principle once attributed to the 
Jesuits, viz. that evil is lawful if good seems likely to come of it ? 
and that its officials shall remain as collectors of customs on 
liquor at the coast, while its densely populated hinterland remains 
wholly unadministered, nor even explored ?* ‘It is,’ says the Times, 
‘a scandal in the eyes of civilisation when the administration of a 
British colony has become almost wholly dependent for revenue upon 
the proceeds of the sale of intoxicating drink.’ Mr. Hesketh Bell 
(Senior Assistant Treasurer Gold Coast) is the next witness, with the 
same calculations of the number of gallons imported, and the pro- 
portion they bear to the total population, deducing once more the 
same infinitesimal amount consumed per head. He also again works 
out very effectively the contrast between these figures and the con- 



















































































2 C.0., No. 88, p. 22, and No. 136, p. 18. 
® Africa, No. 1 of 1895, and No. 9 of 1895, p. 13. Also Proceedings Royal Colonial 
Institute, vol. xxvii. p. 31. 

‘ This statement appears somewhat disingenuous in view of the fact that by far 
the greater part of this thirteen years had been spent in countries quite unaffected 
by the liquor traffic. Moreover, he quotes the sobriety of his police force as a case 
in proof of the falsity of the statements regarding drunkenness on the coast, whereas 
they were Yoruba Mahommedans, and Sir G. Carter bears witness to the fact that 
these men (who come from his colony) abstain on religious grounds. (Africa, No. 9, 
1895, p. 5.) 

5 Vide Sir John Kirk’s report. The ‘Opobo trader,’ quoted by the Liverpool 
Chamber (p. 24), says: ‘ Bende, probably 100 to 120 miles inland, appears to be the 
great metropolis of this part of the coast, . . . but it is too little known to speak of 
with any degree of certainty.’ 
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sumption in England, and winds up as usual with the greater 
frequency of the spectacle of drunkenness at home. The last witness 
quoted by the Liverpool Chamber (‘an Opobo trader’) goes through 
the same performance once again. Lastly, Miss Kingsley, in the 
article referred to, informs us afresh that you may see more drunken- 
ness in a couple of hours on Saturday night in the Vauxhall Road 
than in the whole of West Africa in a week. Miss Kingsley, in 
combating the diametrically opposite statements made by the bishop 
and missionaries, remarks, ‘I do not say that every missionary who 
makes untrue statements on the subject is an original liar; he is 
usually following his leaders and repeating their observations, with- 
out going into the evidence around him.’ The curious coincidence 
that every single witness on the other side takes an identical line, 
suggests a similar suspicion that the following a lead and repetition 
of statements made by others is not confined to the missionaries. 

With regard to the general argument : supposing it to be granted 
that drunkenness is out of all proportion more prevalent in certain 
low quarters of some of our large towns on ‘ Saturday nights’ or ‘ Fast- 
days,’ does the fact offer any reason why we should continue to 
import intoxicating liquors to the Africans? It must be remembered 
that the traffic is one which is increasing with extraordinary rapidity.® 
Are we only to pause when the standard reached by some of the worst 
localities in our large towns on exceptional occasions has been 
attained ? I, and those who think as I do, maintain that the import 
should be restricted before the taste for alcohol has been implanted 
in the mass of the people. When once it has taken root their fate 
will be that of the American Indians, of the Maories and Tasmanians, 
and of the Hottentots; the dealings of civilised with inferior races 
afford us object-lessons in plenty ! 

It is worthy of remark that the comparison instituted between 
the streets of London or Glasgow and West Africa is most mis- 
leading. Drunken persons in England who perambulate the same 
streets as sober citizens, or make night hideous with their noisy 
uproar in the public-houses, are exceptionally en évidence. The 
West African village, hidden away in the mangrove swamps, offers 
no such opportunities for observation, while even in the large 
but rambling coast towns the European quarter is separated from 
the places where the natives most do congregate, and it is rare for 
Europeans (especially traders and officials) to walk about in the 








































* ‘The trade in spirits,’ says Mr. Hesketh Bell, the official already quoted, ‘has 
increased more rapidly than that of any other article of import, and in six years has 
almost doubled itself.’ This statement is made in respect of the Gold Coast, but the 
rate of increase both of Lagos and of the Niger Coast Protectorate is proportionally 
much greater. A correspondent of the Times (August 27, 1895) quotes figures to 
show that the annual import was more than trebled in the Gold Coast in a dozen 
years, while in the Niger Coast Protectorate it had nearly doubled in less than three 
years, 
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heart of a native town, least of all by night. The huts and smaller 
villages scattered over the vast cultivated area which surrounds the 
large towns are altogether removed from European observation. The 
report of the Liverpool Chamber states that ‘ consumption of spirits 
by the ordinary native is restricted by the price of the article .. . 
in the interior the price becomes greatly enhanced by the cost and 
method of transport. Mr. Bell’s statement that rum and gin are 
only used to any great extent by men of wealth and position is en- 
dorsed by the Governor of Lagos, and by traders of long experience 
on the coast.’ These classes would not be seen perambulating the 
streets in a drunken state, nor would their private dwellings be 
accessible to Europeans, which may perhaps partly account for the 
absence of public drunkenness alleged by these witnesses. 

As regards the amount of liquor consumed per head of the popu- 
lation. If it be true, as alleged, that in West Africa the liquor is 
consumed by the more wealthy only, what becomes of the elaborate 
argument, reiterated by all these gentlemen, which is based on a 
division of the number of imported gallons into the total population, 
including the poorest and those most distant from the coast? It is 
obvious that the number divisible must be limited (by their own 
showing) to the ‘ chiefs and wealthy nations,’ and therefore that the 
number of gallons consumed will prove to be phenomenally large, 
instead of being an infinitesimal quantity. Surely it is much more 
to be regretted that men of wealth and position should be demoralised 
by this liquor than that the lowest classes (as so largely in England) 
should be the ones most affected? As trade increases and the coun- 
try is opened up imports are cheapened, because the produce which 
buys them is more easily brought to market, and improved methods 
have increased its volume. Are we then to conclude that pari passu 
with the development of our colonies, gin and rum, at present the 
luxury of the comparatively rich, will be placed more and more 
within the reach of the masses? and that the area of distribution 
will be simultaneously increased? Such seems to me the logical 
conclusion from the premisses advanced in support of the traffic. 

As between those who contend that drunkenness does not at present 
exist to any exceptional extent on the West Coast of Africa, and the 
missionaries and others who maintain that it does, I am unable myself 
to give a verdict from personal observation, for my experience in 
West Africa was chiefly in the interior, and my residence on the 
coast was not of sufficient duration to enable me to dogmatise on the 
subject. In the far interior of Yoruba it is undoubtedly true that 
the chiefs and better class are alone able to buy spirits in any great 
quantities. One of the finest natives I have met during a fairly 
large experience in many parts of Africa was the chief of Saki in 
Yoruba. The disinterested generosity he displayed in lending me 
succour at a critical time, even at a grave risk to himself, I am not 
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likely easily to forget. It would have remained wholly unknown to 
me that this chief—of magnificent physique and in the prime of life 
—was a complete wreck from Lagos drink, and doomed to a prema- 
ture death, had he not asked medical advice, and the fact been revealed 
after medical examination by Dr. Mottram. Yet this was in the 
very far interior on the frontier of Borgu. 

I have discussed the views of those half-dozen apologists who deny 
the deleterious effects of imported spirits on the African races. Let 
us turn to the evidence on the other side. This includes the emphatic 
testimony of African administrators of great experience, such as Sir A. 
Mahony (late Governor of Lagos),’ Sir Charles Warren,* Sir Sidney 
Shippard (late Administrator of Bechuanaland), Colonel J. M. Clarke 
(Resident Commissioner, Basutoland), Mr. Rhodes,'’ Dr. Jameson,'! and 
others; of notable travellers, including Sir Richard Burton,'? Com- 
mander Cameron,'* and Mr. J. Thomson ; * of native clergymen and of 
missionaries, both in West and South Africa, who, so far as I know, are 
unanimous in their evidence ;'° of traders and others who have lived 


7 ‘This uncontrolled sale has, it is too visible, a very degrading and degenerate 
effect on the aborigines ’ (C. 5563 of Nevember 1888). 

8 «There are many thousands of natives who have been reduced to the lowest 
depths of poverty and an early death by the drink traffic.’ 

® «There bas been an almost total absence of serious crime throughout British 
Bechuanaland. . . . This is partly due to strict enforcement of the salutary laws pro- 
hibiting the supply of liquor to natives’ (C.O. Annual Report, 163, p. 4). Vide also 
p. 12 for emphatic endorsement by Crown Prosecutor. 

© « Even apart from humane considerations, I would from a commercial point of 
view oppose the liquor traffic amongst the natives of Africa. . . . It would be a bad 
policy to demoralise our workers by drink’ (Mr. Rhodes to deputation in December 
1894). He reminded them ‘that all his legislation had been in the direction of abso- 
lute prohibition for the natives,’ 

" Dr. Jameson, writing of Gazaland, says: ‘On approaching from Gungunyana’s 
present residence, and coming amongst the kraals of the Gazas, extending over an 
area of ten miles, what one is impressed with more than anything else is the utter 
demoralisation from drink of the natives—men, women, and children’ (to Imperial 
Society. Africa, No. 7, 1891). 

12 «It is my sincere belief that if the slave trade were revived with all its horrors, 
and Africa could get rid of the white man with the gunpowder and rum which he 
has introduced, Africa would be a gainer by the exchange.’ 

18 * An African is addicted to getting drunk whenever he has the chance, and some 
of the chiefs are able to be constantly drunk. . . . This gin is not only spirit, but 
absolute poison.’ 

4 «In the notorious gin trade, however, lies a still greater evil. . . . We are ever 
ready to supply the victims to the utmost, driving them deeper and deeper into the 
slough of depravity, ruining them body and soul (Manchester Royal Geographical 
Society, January 27, 1886). 

18 The pages of the Anti-Liquor Traffic Committee’s pamphlets—from which I have 
taken many of these extracts—teem with quotations from reports and letters of mis- 
sionaries, colonial bishops, and native clergymen. Of late Bishop Tugwell (of Equa- 
torial Africa) has written several letters to the Zimes, emphatically asserting the 
degradation of the natives from liquor. From these voluminous missionary writings 
I have no space here to quote. Miss Kingsley gives her reason for discrediting them; 
I name them merely as one among several different classes of witnesses whose motives 
are by no means identical. 
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many years in Africa ; and last, but not least, of native chiefs and of 
the people themselves, as shown by the recent memorials sent home 
to England signed by thousands of West African natives. Of this 
last class we may quote Khama,'* Maliki of Nupé,’’ and Gungunyana 
of Gazaland,'* each of them chief of a vast territory. Surely these men 
are more credible witnesses than even Miss Kingsley, wholly dis- 
interested and palpably sincere though she be, or those two or three 
West Coast governors and officials who have entered the lists to 
support the backbone of the system they maintain? The list of those 
who without personal and local experience support the demand for 
the restriction of the liquor traffic in Africa comprises a vast number 
of the names which stand foremost in the British Empire. Suffice it 
to quote the words spoken by Her Majesty the Queen to Khama: 
‘I confirm the settlement of the case which my minister has 
made, I approve of the provision excluding strong drink from your 
country. I feel strongly in this matter, and am glad to see that the 
chiefs have determined to keep so great a curse from the people.’ 
Memorials have been sent to Lord Salisbury from New South Wales 
and from Victoria, urging that steps should be taken in this matter. 
‘ As citizens of the British Empire, though in so distant a part’ (they 
write), ‘ we feel that the honour of our race is touched by the present 
conditions.’ Nay, even the very men who have been quoted as 
apologists. of the traffic are inconsistent in their evidence. The 
Chairman of the Committee which drew up the Liverpool Chamber’s 
report is stated (in the 7imes) to have said, ‘To my mind the West 
African liquor traffic is a great evil. . . . Every unbiassed mind must 
admit that the importation into West Africa of alcohol in large 
quantities is calculated to have a most deteriorating influence on the 
natives.’ Sir C. Macdonald, then not engaged in defending it, alludes 
to it as a ‘pernicious import,’ and Mr. Hodgson, whose oft-quoted 
apology for the traffic forms the very text of the defence, says in a 
letter to the Zimes (December 31), ‘ We sell him’ (the African native) 

16 Vide Khama’s appeal to Sir 8. Shippard in 1888 against the attempt ‘to flood 
my country with drink after all the long struggle I have made against it, withstand- 
ing my people at the risk of my life, and just when they themselves have come to see 
how great a salvation my drink laws have proved to be. It were better for me that 
I should lose my country than that it should be flooded with drink. But to fight 
against drink is to fight against demons, and not against men. I dread the white 
man’s drink more than all the assegais of the Matabele, which kill men’s bodies and 


it is quickly over, but drink puts devils into men, and destroys both their souls and 
their bodies for ever. Its wounds never heal.’ 

7 Maliki, the Mahommedan Emir of Nupé on the Niger, wrote to Bishop Crowther 
in 1884 as follows: ‘Rum has ruined my country; it has ruined my people. It has 
made them become mad,’ He urged him to ‘ beg the English Queen to prevent the 
bringing of rum into this land . . . to spoil our country.’ 

%* In June 1891 Gungunyana sent envoys to England. Huluhulu stated that 
imported ‘liquor brought up by the Inkotuanzi River west of Delagoa Bay degraded 
and destroyed whole tribes along its banks.’ The chief in reply to a letter from the 
Anti-Liquor Traffic Committee wrote in the same sense. 
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‘semi-poisonous compounds under the name of gin.’ It were easy to 
multiply this evidence almost indefinitely, but enough I think has 
been adduced to prove that the liquor traffic is debasing to the 
natives. 

It is also important to ascertain the truth regarding the quality of 
the liquor imported. Sir G. Carter says, ‘It is not a poisonous, un- 
wholesome compound, but a safe and palatable stimulant if properly 
diluted.’ No other of the witnesses quoted by the Liverpool Chamber 
can be found, apparently, to endorse this statement. On the contrary, 
I have already quoted Mr. Hodgson’s description of it, while Mr. Bell 
frankly admits that ‘ it is to be feared that the quality of the French 
and German rum is of the worst description.’ Dr. Easmon, chief 
medical officer, Gold Coast, writing to the Times, is still more em- 
phatic.'"® Of the liquor imported into South Africa and the Transvaal 
since the opening of the Delagoa Bay Railway, and generally known as 
the ‘ nigger-killer,’ the Times (September 9, 1895) speaks as follows : 
‘ It acts in some cases as a direct poison, and one night of hard drinking 
will, we are informed, suffice to kill the stoutest of Zulus.’ Miss 
Kingsley gives the analysis of a bottle of trade gin made by an expert 
analyst. ‘The present sample,’ he said, ‘ differs in no material par- 
ticulars from, and was neither more nor less deleterious to health than, 
the gins purchased in different parts of London.’ The Liverpool 
Chamber report speaks of the ‘ higher classes ’ and the ‘ lower classes’ 
of alcoholic liquors imported. If there is a difference in the quality 
of the imports, we must suppose that Miss Kingsley’s specimen bottle 
was of the better sort. Sir R. Watson, a Glasgow merchant, at one 
time engaged in the transport of this liquor, told me that he had made 
eareful inquiries regarding the nature of the spirit, and he found that 
its cost per dozen case, including bottles, corks, packing-cases, &c., 
was under 2s. So poisonous did he consider the liquor to be that he 
abandoned all connection with such a traffic. Nor was he singular 
in this action, for Mr. Imrie of Birkenhead adopted the same course 
from the same motives. 

It is urged by those who defend the liquor traffic that if the 
natives had not the opportunity of buying imported European spirits 
they would merely manufacture a native spirit from grain, or the sap 
of various palms, &c. ‘The principle on which this argument is based 
is, in fact, that an immoral but lucrative traffic is defensible because 
if we do not assist in the evil that evil will nevertheless take place. 
Public opinion will, I think, rather maintain that drunkenness due to 
locally manufactured liquors is an evil (like the many great evils with 
which a civilised administration has to contend in Africa) it will be our 


© «What is true of the Gold Coast, however, and equally true of other parts of 
Africa, is the vile quality of the spirits sold to the natives. I desire especially to 
emphasise this point, for herein lies the only practical solution of the problem 
(Times, August 18, 1895). 
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duty to cope with and torestrain. Miss Kingsley makes much of this 
argument, and contends that the drunkenness caused by native-made 
spirit is worse in its effect than that produced by European liquor, 
and gives rise to renal disease. 

It is common ground with all the apologists I have quoted 
that the African native is not, naturally, greatly addicted to 
intemperance. Sir Charles Warren states that ‘it is an absolute 
fact that by our laws we force the drink on their territories which 
was disallowed under their own laws.’ In the interior of East Africa 
many tribes in the banana countries of Uganda, Usoja, &c., brew a 
pleasant cider from the fruit, and this (especially when mixed with 
grain) can be made very intoxicating. It is, however, generally, I 
think, preferred in its milder form, nor have I seen any great 
amount of drunkenness in those countries. Miss Kingsley, while 
describing the native liquor of the West Coast as worse, in her 
opinion, than the imported liquor, yet admits that an enormous 
quantity must be consumed to produce intoxication. - Native beer 
(Pombé or Merissa) is made from millet and other grain, and is 
usually a thick and not unwholesome gruel, with no very great in- 
toxicating effects. It is, as Gungunyana’s envoy said, ‘as much a food 
as drink,’ and throughout the greater part of Africa is the only native- 
made liquor. The Sudanese from Emin’s province, whom I brought 
to Uganda, distilled whisky, an art taught them by Sir S. Baker, as 
related in his works. The fiery liquors made from the ‘ madafu’ (or 
young cocoanut) in East Africa (and elsewhere from the sap of the 
date and Elias palm) are very pernicious in their effects. The former 
is brewed surreptitiously by slaves in the cocoanut plantations of the 
coast Arabs. In this part of Africa the Mahommedan prohibition of 
strong liquors is strictly observed, and the restriction of this illicit 
traffic would be in accord with the feelings and wishes of the Arab 
owners. Were these men compelled to exercise a somewhat stricter 
supervision over their estates, and fines (payable by the owner of the 
estate) instituted for the manufacture or sale of this spirit, the traffic 
would soon cease to exist. The cocoanut palm is not found inland, 
where the only varieties which occur are the Borassus, date, and 
Hyphoene. So far as my memory serves me, it is only in Unyoro 
that I have seen the sap of either of these palms collected, and in that 
country the memory of the distillery which Baker taught Kamrasi to 
make may still survive. In Nyasaland the usual drink is the native 
beer. In South Africa, throughout Bechuanaland and Ngamiland, I 
have hitherto seen no drunkenness attributable to native-made liquor. 
It is worthy of notice that the chiefs whom I have quoted as appeal- 
ing against the terrible effect of the white man’s spirit found no cause 
of trouble with the native-made liquors denounced by Miss Kingsley 
and Sir C. Macdonald. Their countries were not ruined by these, and 
even after the craving for spirits had been created by the imported 
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liquor, its evil effects ceased throughout Nupé, Bechuanaland, and 
Basutoland when the ‘white man’s drink’ was prohibited in those 
countries. 

Great as I hold to be the evil of the importation of cheap 
spirits into Africa, there is an evil even greater, from which I am 
glad to say that, so far as I am aware, that portion of Africa over 
which the British flag flies is as yet free. This is the formation of 
distilleries by Europeans in Africa. We hear of ‘six distilleries in 
full working order in Gazaland (Gungunyana’s) . . . and another 
very large one in course of erection at Ressano Garcia, with a 
plant of the newest type, and of a size able to manufacture 
enormous quantities of liquor’ for sale to the natives. This is in 
fact the poisonous stuff called ‘ nigger-killer’ which I have already 
spoken of.”° The article from which I quote adds that the competition 
(resulting from the importation of this liquor into the Transvaal) 
‘will give a much-needed fillip to the distilling industry in the 
Transvaal.’ Thus European nations, not content with importing, 
are to vie with each other in producing on the spot a liquor whose 
effects on the natives are possibly fatal in a single night, and have 
resulted in a great increase of native crime in the mining districts.”! 
The Volksraad has, however, recently passed a most enlightened and 
beneficial law absolutely prohibiting the sale of liquor to natives, 
and it is to be hoped that this will put an end to the terrible 
and continual intoxication at present so prevalent among the natives 
on the Rand, the accounts of which (vouched for by innumerable 
witnesses) are sufficient evidence per se of the demoralising and 
utterly debasing effects of drink on the native.” I hope also that this 
new law (which puts Cape legislation to shame) may indicate a new 
departure in Transvaal liquor legislation ; and that the Government 
will no longer allow their frontier to be used as an asylum, where 
storekeepers on the Bechuanaland (British) side may erect shanties, 
and ferry their customers across the Limpopo, or smuggle liquor for 


2 A correspondent of the Zimes (August 8, 1896) states that it is composed of 
*bad whisky, mixed with Indian arrack, cayenne paper, tobacco juice, blue- 
stone, &c.’ 

21 The same writer says: ‘From statistics placed at my disposal by the Chamber 
of Mines it is clearly shown that 15 per cent. of the mine labourers are daily absent 
from work through drunkenness, and another 5 per cent. are rendered inefficient. .. . 
Murderous assaults and faction fights are of daily occurrence. It is a well-known 
fact that hundreds of deaths occur annually through the sale of this liquor to natives.’ 
Mr. Dicey writes,‘The manager of one single mine reported recently: “We have 
in our employ about 1,500 natives; on an average 375 of these are daily unfit to 
enter the mines through the vile liquor which they have every facility for obtaining” ’ 
(Nineteenth Century, May 1896, p. 733). 

22 «The Zulus and other natives are temperate, steady, honest men in their own 
countries, but when they come up to this mining centre for employment they generally 
succumb to the temptation of drink, and rapidly lose their self-respect and become 
callous and degraded’ (ibdid.). 
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illicit sale in spite of the Bechuanaland laws, and of Khama’s efforts 
to keep out the drink. This illicit traffic, however, cannot be difficult 
of detection and effective punishment by the British protectorate 
authorities were they so minded. Finally, in regard to this subject 
of local distilleries, I may remind my reader that the ninety-third 
article of the Brussels Act imposes an excise duty, equal in amount 
to the minimum import duty (64d.), on all spirits so produced, and 
that the signatory powers undertake by the same article to ensure 
its collection. 

The Liverpool Chamber’s report says that ‘ hardly one substantial 
fact’ has been adduced in support of the contention that the quality 
of the liquor imported into Africa is bad, and that it demoralises the 
natives. I hope that an impartial reader will concede that I have 
to some extent supplied the deficiency. 





II. THe Liquor TRAFFIC AND TRADE 








I have endeavoured to discuss the question of the demoralisation 
of the native races, for any treatment of this subject which took no 
account of that question would be an inadequate one. Nevertheless, 
for my own part, I consider that one of the chiefest of the objections 
to the liquor traffic is based on grounds wholly apart from these. 
Even were it to be granted that the demoralisation of the natives is 
a chimera, I should still stigmatise the liquor traffic as a bar to 
civilisation and progress in Africa, a short-sighted and perilous com- 
mercial venture, and as destructive of that legitimate expansion of 
trade and creation of new markets which is the ostensible reason of our 
presence in Africa. (a) In the first place the importation of liquor 
enormously decreases the importation of Manchester and Birmingham 
goods. The cry is for ‘new markets,’ and the daily papers teem with 
unpleasant statistics which go to prove that our trade supremacy is 
being wrested from us by Germany; yet here in our Crown colonies 
and protectorates we forego the market that might be ours, and sub- 
stitute foreign-made goods for our own, from which we derive no 
profit except such as accrues from a small portion of the carrying 
trade. ‘Rum and gin are imported’ (says Mr. Hesketh Bell) ‘ from 
foreign countries—the United States, France and Germany—the 
liquor is carried mostly by foreign shipping, and is principally sold 
on the coast by alien factors. West of the Volta’ (he adds) ‘the 
natives prefer gin, and two-thirds of the liquor is supplied by 
American sailing vessels.’ To the East ‘the spirit trade is almost 
entirely in the hands of Germans, who import rum and gin from 
Hamburg in German shipping.’ French factories are established at 
Kitla, Adda, and Accra, ‘and sell large quantities of French rum. 
The increase of trade (liquor) at Kitla turns only to the profit of 
foreign traders, who use foreign capital, employ foreign clerks, im- 
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port foreign goods, and give freight to foreign ships.’ Such is the 
evidence of the Gold Coast official quoted as an apologist of the 
liquor trade ! 

The amount of liquor (as quoted by the Liverpool Chamber’s 
report) imported into British possessions on the West Coast (exclusive 
of the Niger territories administered by the Niger Company) for 1893 
was six million odd gallons, valued at 447,248/. For 1894 the returns 
of only two districts—Lagos and the Niger Coast Protectorate—are 
given, and these two alone amount to 3,645,459 gallons, valued at 
271,095/. To this extent is British trade a loser. Native cloth 
laboriously produced in primitive hand-looms competes successfully 
with our Manchester cottons, while the native sells his produce for 
foreign-made gin and rum. One witness states that at a place called 
Tlaro he found quantities of produce being brought in, for which 
there was nothing whatever in the factory to give in payment but 
liquor, so the producers have no alternative, though, as the ‘ Opobo 
trader ’ tells us, they frequently clamour for other goods. Thus, while 
cheap liquor of foreign manufacture is imported wholesale, cheap 
cloth and other useful goods are notably deficient, and the appliances 
of civilisation, the machinery and the organised industry of the 
Manchester cotton mills, are superseded in the market by the 
primitive manufactures of ‘savages.’ The trade returns are mis- 
leading in this matter, for even the comparatively small values of 
the ‘cloth stuffs’ are largely made up of expensive plushes, velvets, 
brocades, and satins. The high prices of such goods mean of course 
a relatively small import. I have myself seen in the hinterland of 
Lagos what a demand there is for cloth, and the almost complete 
absence of supply. This is endorsed by Sir G. Carter himself. 
Moreover the demand for liquor to a great extent kills the demand 
for other goods, even where the articles of legitimate commerce are 
available. 

(8) Secondly, the purchase of an article which—whether it be 
pernicious or not—is in any case a merely sensual pleasure effects 
nothing towards the elevation of the race in the standard of living, 
and does not promote habits of thrift or industry. If utensils, agri- 
cultural implements, or suchlike goods were purchased instead of 
liquor, not only would the African be raised in the plane of civilisa- 
tion, but the output of his industry, enhanced by improved appliances, 
would be greater and of better quality. ‘In Basutoland’ (says the 
Times), ‘where it has been found possible to enforce a law of absolute 
prohibition, the natives have learnt to furnish their huts after the 
fashion of European labourers, using crockery, cotton fabrics, and 
agricultural implements. In no native territory to which liquor is 

28 «From careful calculations it appears that no less than 31,000,000 yards of cloth 


are annually consumed in Yoruba, of which 30,000,000 are of local manufacture ’(A. 
Milson, Colonial Secretary, Lagos, June 1891, at Manchester Chamber of Commerce). 
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freely admitted does such a condition of native life present itself.’ 
In a paper which I had the honour to read at the Colonial Institute 
I advanced these views, which were endorsed by Colonel Carden, 
Governor of Sierra Leone. ‘As to the liquor traffic, he remarked, 
‘I can fully endorse all that the lecturer has said, so far as my know- 
ledge goes. ... I feel convinced that if you would take away 
from the natives the liquor, other wants would be created, and they 
would purchase other articles which would be far more remunerative 
to the British merchant.“ This incompatibility of the liquor traffic 
with legitimate trade, and its sterilising effects on industry, is the 
point of view taken by Sir George Goldie,” founder and Governor of 
the Royal Niger Company, and also (as the quotation I have already 
given shows) by Mr. Rhodes. It was also insisted on by the late Mr. 
J. Thornton * many years ago. 


III. Proposep AcTIon 


The ideal which all who think as I do wish to achieve is the 
total abolition of the spirit traffic in Africa. So far as South Africa 
is concerned, I hold that this course is immediately feasible, for the 
machinery for enforcing the law is in existence, and the experiment 
has already been made with success in various districts. In West 
Africa, however, I fear that immediate and summary prohibition is 
a ‘counsel of perfection,’ and I advocate therefore that the duties in 
all British possessions shouid be at once equalised to the level of 
the highest (3s. per gallon), and that this uniform duty should be 
raised periodically, until it equals and exceeds that levied on high- 
class whiskies and brandies of British manufacture, at present im- 
ported for European consumption only. The duty on these should 
be fixed at, say, 8s. or 9s. per gallon (the duty in the United 
Kingdom being 10s. 6d. per gallon); incidentally this would 
possibly have some useful effect in checking the excessive consump- 


** Royal Colonial Institute Proceedings, vol. xxvii. p. 31. 

2 *]T speak from sixteen years’ experience, . . . and I say confidently that unless 
immediate steps are taken to stop this traffic—not by higher duties, but by absolute 
prohibition—a state of things will soon be brought about that must ultimately lead 
to the entire abandonment of the country. . . . I cannot believe that the conscience 
of Europe will long allow that the vast populous regions of tropical Africa should be 
used only as a cesspool of European alcohol’ (Speech, May 3, 1895, at Grosvenor 
House). 

26 «Is this a trade which will pay in the long run? Will the country flourish 
under such a system? ‘To these questions I answer emphatically “No, a thousand 
times No!” A trade which commences with gin will continue with gin, and will end 
with gin. Industry and thrift cannot be found in such company, and with the 
absence of these there can be no development of the mineral and vegetable riches of 
the country. In these facts lies the secret of the astoundingly small progress our 
West Coast settlements have made through all the long period they have been in our 
hands’ (Manchester Geographical Society, January 27, 1886). 
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tion of spirits by Europeans on the West Coast. This duty on high- 
class spirits should be stationary, while the progressive increase on 
‘trade spirits’ should cease only with the extinction of the import. 
The operation of this principle of taxation is not intended to be in 
any way protective. Wholesome spirits of a high class, whether 
British made or foreign, would be subject to an identical tax for 
revenue and economic purposes ; and the reasons for the exclusion 
of this foreign-made cheap ‘trade liquor’ would be those I have 
already detailed, viz. its injurious effects on the natives and on 
legitimate trade. 

I have said that (1) Total prohibition is the ultimate result at 
which I aim, and (2) that its sudden enforcement is in my opinion 
not feasible. (a) With regard to the first point. It has been well 
remarked by Sir G. Goldie that anything short of total prohibition 
is unadvisable for two reasons: (1) It is impossible to discriminate 
in the interior between liquor which has passed through the Custom 
House and paid duty and that which has been smuggled. If total 
prohibition be enforced, the sale of spirits can at once be made penal, 
and this would render it far easier to deal with the smuggling 
question over inland frontiers. (2) Secondly, if total prohibition is 
enacted, vessels with cargoes of spirits would find it difficult to 
explain their presence on the coast, since it is not the highway to 
any other part of the world. Thereby the preventive service at sea 
would be greatly facilitated. To these arguments the missionary 
party would add, that if it be conceded that the traffic is a hurtful 
one to the natives, a power with the traditions of which England is 
justly proud should stoop to no compromise with ‘the accursed 
thing.’ 

(8) On the second point: it is to be borne in mind that large 
interests are involved, which, perhaps by our negligence or selfish 
indifference, have been allowed to grow up during a long series of 
years, and that these must be treated equitably and not arbitrarily, 
and a period of transition allowed, during which merchants and 
traders may get rid of their stock, and gradually substitute other 
merchandise.” Moreover the sudden enforcement of total prohibition 
would cause great discontent (and possibly disaffection) among the 
native consumers, a result. which would be largely avoided (owing to 
the apathetic and acquiescent nature of the African) if the restriction 
were enforced more gradually. A sudden deprivation to those 
habituated to the consumption, and upon whom had grown a craving 
for the liquor, might not improbably lead to attempts (possibly with 
skilled assistance) to produce a similar fiery intoxicant locally, and to 
such an extension of the manufacture of home-made liquors as might 
subsequently be difficult to restrain. 

2? This would not apply to British merchants at home, who have no such stocks 
on hand. 
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Considering these arguments on either side, I think that if the duty 
were raised 9d. or 1s. annually the best result would be obtained.* 
It would, however, be essential that the intentions of Government 
should not become known, or that a maximum amount should be 
fixed (based on the average of past years) which any single firm 
would claim to import during the year; otherwise the same vast 
consignments would be made in anticipation of the rise in duty as 
were lately effected in the Niger Coast Protectorate. It might also 
effect some good if it were enacted that the spirits sold to natives 
should be adulterated with some 50 per cent. of water, and if the 
sale of any spirit containing a larger percentage of alcohol than this 
were made penal. 

In reply to Miss Kingsley’s argument that some stimulant is 
necessary in the malarial swamps and creeks of the West African 
Coast region, where the food of the native is poor and insufficient, and 
meat is rarely obtainable, it is sufficient to remark that Nature has 
provided for the wants which she creates, and the mildly stimulating 
native beers &c. will supply the need of a stimulant when required 
from climatic causes. Miss Kingsley herself insists on the fact that 
the bulk of the spirit is imported up-country beyond the delta area. 

Mr. Chamberlain in his letter (April 17, 1896) to the Anti-Liquor 
Traffic Committee says : ‘ His Government are quite ready to agree to 
the imposition of higher duties, but no satisfactory agreement such as 
the Committee desire is possible unless the French and German 
Governments are also willing to increase the duties in their posses- 
sions to the same extent. His Government are in communication with 
the French and German Governments with a view to inducing 
them to join in raising the duties, but no agreement has yet been 
arrived at.’ Herein lies the difficulty. It is urged that if we increase 
our duties the whole of our trade will pass into the hands of our 
rivals, since (it is alleged) it is practically impossible to prevent 
smuggling across the frontiers. It must be remembered that 
Germany has a far greater pecuniary interest in this traffic than 
England has, for the spirits are very largely manufactured there. 
Public opinion has, however, expressed itself very strongly in Germany 
in condemnation of the traffic.” The ‘ Colonial Council’—a deliberative 


28 This method of securing eventual prohibition would also meet the difficulty 
pointed out by Colonel Carden: ‘In Sierra Leone the negro colonists enjoy equal 
rights as citizens with the European population, and would resent anything that 
accentuated race differences.’ There would be no discrimination between the two 
races in the application of the proposed legislation. 

2 The Cologne Gazette, commenting on Mr. Chamberlain’s words about the liquor 
traffic, remarked that ‘practical schemes which should be binding not only on 
Germany but on England would be submitted to a very sympathetic examination, 
and there is nothing to hinder England from laying proposals before the powers 
interested.’ It is to be noted that while spirits are apparently prohibited in German 
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body chosen by Government, whose opinions ‘ have often in the past 
exercised decisive influence on the policy of Government ’—expressed 
‘incredulity at the statistics on this subject disclosed by the Times, 
and promised to institute a thorough inquiry. Its tone was 
sympathetic, and it expressed conviction that ‘Germany at any rate does 
her duty by the Brussels Act.’ So long ago as the 14th of May 1889 
the Reichstag passed a resolution ‘to request the Federal Governments 
to again take into consideration whether and how the trade in spirits 
in the German colonies can be effectually opposed either by pro- 
hibition or limitations.’ Moreover, in August 1894, in reply to a 
memorial addressed to him, the German Emperor replied that 
‘the Imperial Government carefully keep in view to check by every 
possible means the evils arising from the liquor trade with uncivilised 
nations, . . . and have issued regulations aiming at the suppression in 
the German Protectorate of the trade referred to.’ These Imperial 
and official pronouncements cannot be lightly set aside, but pre- 
sumably the influence brought to bear by the Hamburg manu- 
facturers has hitherto prevented any effective action. French 
writers, as was to be expected, speak in an equally sympathetic way, 
and recently one of them cordially endorsed a suggestion of a uniform 
5s. tariff. Sir G. Goldie remarks that ‘the Niger Company 
naturally have commercial relations with various interests in France ; 
they also have strong reasons for watching carefully the currents of 
feeling in colonial circles there, and a large number of their share- 
holders are French. I am informed from many quarters that public 
opinion there is now ripe for this question.’ * 

The spirit duties in the German West African possessions (Togo- 
land and the Cameroons) are about 93d. per gallon. In consequence 
of this low tariff on the narrow seaboard of Togoland, the English 
Gold Coast colony on the one side has reduced its duty east of the 
Volta to the German level, while the French on the other side, in 
the colony of Dahomey, impose only the minimum tariff permitted 
by the Brussels Act (64d.). The French, however, levy a 3s, duty 
in the Gaboon, while ‘ along the whole of the portion of the coast 
which falls within the angle formed by the bend of the Niger, a 
further “‘ consumption tax” is levied, varying according to degrees 
of strength, and ranging from about 44d. per gallon on rum 48° 
u. p. to 3s. 6d. per gallon on alcohol 87° and stronger’ (Zimes).*' 
The British duties are as follows : Gold Coast west of the Volta (which 


South-west Africa (F.O. Miscel. Series 382, p. 36), we import spirits into Walfisch Bay, 
a British port in the centre of the German coast (ibid. p. 33), while in East Africa the 
German police are engaged in preventing the sale of spirits to the natives (p. 34), 
and in the Marshall and Caroline Islands the export is entirely prohibited. 

3° Grosvenor House speech, May 1895. 

*! The duty in the Congo State is about 63d. The total import in 1892-93 was 
only 206,262 gallons, of which nearly five-sixths was less than 50 per cent. u. p. 
(F. O. Annual Series, 1450). 
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offers a frontier easily guarded), 2s. 6d.; Sierra Leone, 3s.; Lagos, 
ls.; Niger Coast Protectorate, 1s.; Gambia, 2s.; Niger Company, 
2s. (total prohibition above lat. 7°). A general consideration of these 
figures leads to the conclusion that England and France have shown 
a desire to increase their duties in some at least of their colonies, 
while Germany has shown no such inclination. If Germany could 
be induced to agree to raise the duty on her small Togoland seaboard 
only, it might be possible to equalise duties along the whole coast 
from the Gambia to the northern frontier of the Cameroons, a dis- 
tance of 2,000 miles along the coast, where the traffic is worst, for 
France could forego her ‘ consumption tax’ in favour of an enhanced 
tariff. Or again, if France should object to raise the tariff on the 
Ivory Coast and Senegambia, the inclusion in the new scale of duties 
of Dahomey only (whose seaboard together with that of Togoland is 
less than 100 miles) would secure an uninterrupted coast line of over 
1,000 miles from the western frontier of the Gold Coast to the 
northern trontier of the Cameroons. In the event of any such agree- 
ment, the only frontiers to be guarded would be the extreme ones at 
either limit of the area. Such a uniformity of duties would tend to 
do away with much friction and expense in the preventive service 
against smuggling. 

Actual experience, both in Sierra Leone and Lagos,* has proved 
that an increase of the spirit duty, so far from causing a diminution, 
results in an increase of revenue, while decreasing the import of 
spirits. The progressive increase, therefore, would have reached a 
very high level before a diminution in revenue on that account would 
be anticipated, and meanwhile other imports would be in course of 
substitution for spirits. The experience of the Niger Company 
proves that any check to trade, even in the case of sudden and total 
prohibition, is but temporary. ‘Trade,’ says Sir G. Goldie, speaking 
of the liquor prohibition north of lat. 7°, ‘soon recovered itself, and 
has steadily grown, and is now far larger and more important than 
before the prohibition of the liquor traffic.’ 

Supposing, however, that France and Germany refuse to co-operate 
in any way, the question remains: Is it impossible for England to 
act alone in the interests of humanity and civilisation, as well as to 
her own true commercial advantage? I maintain that it is by no 
means impossible, and (to quote Sir George Goldie once again, than 
whom no one is more qualified to give an opinion) ‘ there would be 
expense but no insuperable difficulty’ on the inland frontiers, and as 
regards the seaboard the risk of smuggling has greatly diminished of 
late years.’ Experience has already proved thatitis feasible. Sierra 
Leone has maintained a duty of 3s. (with a consequent increase of 
revenue) in spite of the low duty obtaining in the territories on either 


#2 C.0. Annual Series, No. 58 of 1891, p. 29. 
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side of her frontiers. The Gold Coast, though coterminous with the 
German frontier, has, west of the Volta, maintained a 2s. 6d. duty, 
and could in the same manner maintain any higher impost. The 
Niger Company in their delta district have maintained a 2s. duty and 
a high license tax, though the Niger Coast Protectorate on either side 
of their seaboard has only a 1s. duty,—and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the whole delta area common to both is a network of 
creeks, which afford facilities for smuggling such as no other inland 
frontier presents. Lagos would have to maintain an effective 
preventive service on her Dahomey frontier, but already her spirit- 
tariff is nearly double that of her neighbour, and the Niger Coast 
Protectorate would similarly have to guard its southern frontier 
towards the Cameroons. But these West Coast possessions are among 
the richest of the British Empire, and could well afford to spend a 
certain sum upon this service, in order to place their trade on a 
sounder basis and to vastly increase the volume of British-made 
imports. I confidently believe that the expense incurred would be 
more than recouped, and that within a very short period. Lagos and 
the Niger Coast Protectorate would only have one frontier each to be 
guarded, while the Niger Company would cease to require any 
preventive service, and such deplorable incidents as the attack upon 
one British settlement by the natives of another (due to repressive 
measures against smuggling) would then cease to be possible. This 
smuggling across inland frontiers is the only real obstacle to be over- 
come—though undoubtedly a considerable one—for, owing to the 
difficulty which large vessels experience (and the liquor can only be 
brought in large vessels) in approaching close to the surf-beaten coast 
of West Africa, little fear need be entertained of illicit importation. 
Their cargoes must either be discharged into boats far out at sea, or 
they must enter the recognised ports, and in either case the landing 
of contraband goods would be difficult. Moreover, since England (in 
common with France and Germany) maintains gunboats in the 
West African seas, the cost of patrolling the coast would be small. 

I have said that the date on which the tariffs imposed by the 
Brussels Act must be subjected to revision will be the 2nd of April, 
1898. It is to be remembered that five only of the seventeen 
signatory powers have any possessions in Africa. The connection of 
Holland, who for so long refused to sign the Act and jeopardised the 
work of the Conference, is limited to the vast market she finds in 
Africa for the cheap liquor she manufactures. Since, therefore, we 
may count on her strenuous opposition to any increase of spirit duties 
proposed at an international revision, it becomes the more necessary 
for France, Germany and England, whose territories are affected by 
this import, to come to an understanding independently of any such 
international revision, or in default of this understanding for England 
to prove her sincerity by taking the initiative. Shall we appeal in 
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vain to those two great nations who march in the van of European 
civilisation and progress? With their co-operation all difficulty 
vanishes. On the other hand, if our appeal be futile, shall we con- 
tinue to pursue this immoral and commercially suicidal policy from 
fear of the extra cost of a preventive service on the extreme fron- 
tiers of colonies well able to pay the charge ? 


F, W. LuGarp. 





SKETCHES MADE IN GERMANY 


IV 


Ir is questionable whether any verbal picture can do justice to Leo 
Wolmar, for though but a school lad, a minor, according to the letter 
of the law, his moral and intellectual qualities were such as to impress 
their strength and beauty upon the hearts of all who had the privilege 
of knowing him. If it be true, that our souls are adult at twenty as 
much as they are ever like to be, and as capable then as ever, the 
future of Wolmar most certainly was assured. ‘A soul that has not 
by that time given evident earnest of its force and virtue will never 
after come to proof. The natural qualities and virtues produce what 
they have of vigorous and fine, within that term or never.’ It is 
because those words are so apposite to the case of Wolmar that they 
are here quoted. 

Yet it is not for the brilliant qualities of his mind but those of 
his heart that the friends of his youth would affectionately remember 
and regard him. Born, by right of genius, to excel in whatever he 
undertook to do, he was likewise born for the generous offices of 
friendship. Youth is the ideal age for friendship which has been 
called sacred and divine. But strangely erratic is the heart in its 
choice often of an unworthy object for its affections. Doubtless had 
he been questioned, Wolmar would have been at a loss to account for 
his deep love for one so immeasurably his inferior as Hans, That 
there was some redeeming grace of heart and mind in the nature of 
his friend ; that, looking beyond the grossness of the body, deep below 
the thick scum of a perverted mind, Wolmar found that which satisfied 
his brotherly love, must be taken for granted. And the rest remains 
a secret between the honoured living and the forgotten dead. 

There was always something recreative in those quiet Saturday 
afternoon readings which brought Leo Wolmar with an armful of 
books, his dark, eager intellectual face sharpened by the arduous 
studies of the week, to what he was pleased to call, with characteristic 
affability, his ‘lesson;’ when, with the audacity of youth and of 
brilliant parts, he made short work of text-books and manuals, and 
spluttered about at his own sweet will in the intricacies of grammar 
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and translation. The lad’s progress was marvellous, for he never 
learnt a lesson by heart, and outside the curriculum of the gymnasium 
had little or no time for further study. He seemed to imbibe 
knowledge by some rapid and subtle process of intuition, and to 
arrive at definite practical results by unexpected mental leaps and 
bounds. It is true that with Latin and French at his fingers’ ends 
he was able to help himself by means of merely miscellaneous 
reading, and soon learned to translate both rapidly and idiomatically, 
much to his own naivedelight. A twist in the language, an intricate 
turn, an idiomatic knot, was but another stepping-stone in the 
swollen stream to new and varied beauties of expression. He literally 
revelled in the scenery of a language, and would often stop and read 
a passage over again, muttering to himself, ‘ That is fine,’ as a climber 
will retrace, with a kindling eye, the mountain path he has left 
behind. Nothing short of the very best ever satisfied or chained 
his attention. Scorning the wishy-washy inanities of school books, 
he plunged at once into the plays of his beloved Shakespeare, 
and afterwards from one foraging expedition triumphantly returned 
with the discovery of Lycidas and the Elegy of Gray. With the 
greater plays of Shakespeare he was more or less familiar; but 
the Lycidas of Milton, and the minor Classicism of the Elegy, gave 
him the occupation he delighted in, and he was not satisfied till he 
had conquered both, not by mechanical réle, but by digging and 
delving to the very root of things. His energy and industry were 
truly infectious. 

Yet, ideal student as he was, one’s imagination liked better to 
associate the boy’s labours with the outdoor world of valorous action, 
than with book lessons and lamplight study—not apprehending 
that he had already chosen his battle-field, one for which no 
soldier’s uniform nor roll of drum was needed. The boy had the 
wisdom, the rare facility, of knowing his own mind in his teens. 
That he was romantic goes without saying, but his romance, so far 
from being visionary, so far from disregarding the blunt truths of 
every-day life, was destined one day to be touched to fine issues of 
the noblest, the most practical, offices of humanity. It was safe to 
assume that with his mental capacity, his strong earnest character, 
his deep passionate devotion to his chosen profession, Wolmar’s 
genius would one day become a dynamic influence in the land of 
his birth. As yet he was but a youth, full of noble enthusiasm in 
behalf of man, the worker, and the ultimate regeneration of the human 
race. Born in any other country where the moral influence and the 
patriarchal discipline of the parental will are less stubborn factors in 
the shaping of a young man’s career, the lad might have developed 
what is called the poetic temperament. Born a German, in a 
practical, pushing age, moving in a straight and narrow social groove 
where to dream of aught save money-making and money-saving is 
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to be guilty of an offence against society at large, all the poetry 
and romance inherent in the lad turned in default of other outlet 
to love of his fellow creatures, and to be a doctor, to assuage pain, 
to minister to the needs of the poor, the dying and the suffering, 
was to assume with reverence and a becoming spirit of humility 
the sacred calling of a new priesthood. Thus it was that with all 
his romance he was the most practical of young men. And instead 
of writing sonnets to an imaginary mistress’s eyebrow, or contem- 
plating beginning his life’s work at the stage at which his father 
was leaving off, he humbly set himself to know himself, to rule his 
appetites, to till and sow the soil of his mind with such seed as 
should bring him the harvest he hoped for, the realisation of his 
unselfish dreams. 

So much for Leo Wolmar. 

One day in the midst of his reading he all at once looked up and 
pushed his book away. 

‘Are you tired ?’ he was asked. 

‘ Not tired,’ he replied, shaking his head. ‘But sad, depressed, 
preoccupied. I cannot read any more.’ 

Knowing the boy well, Marion Carr humoured his mood and was 
silent. 

Deliberately he began to pack his books. When he had strapped 
them to his satisfaction, he said simply, and without further preamble : 

‘I have a friend, a comrade ; 

‘Yes!’ 

‘He gives me cause for much sorrow and anxiety. In a way I 
am responsible for his future good behaviour. I am his best, his 
only friend, poor fellow. . . . He has done wrong, and been threatened 
with expulsion from school if—i , 

‘Surely your influence 

The boy sighed. ‘ He is weak and easily tempted. I do what I 
can, give him what time I can spare. But I cannot always be with 
him. And there are those who take base advantage of my absence. 
It is when we leave school in the afternoon, when we each return 
home that—that—he goesastray. He is unfortunate in his home life. 
His mother is dead. His step-mother is a worldly woman of fashion 
and has little children of her own, His father is a martinet of the 
very worst kind ; of gentle birth, but with a mean understanding and 
no knowledge but of the tricks of trade. He is in the way at 
home, where there is little peace, for he has untidy ways and awkward 
manners, and he does not know how to propitiate his young step- 
mother. It is a sad life for a young man--no comfort, no influence, 
no affection in the home. And so the poor fellow turns elsewhere 
for—distraction.’ 

‘Surely he has not taken to——’ 

‘Drink? Worse than that,’ said the boy sorrowfully, and his 
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face turned scarlet for a moment, his head drooped as with vicarious 
shame. Then by a supreme effort he lifted his eyes and looked 
Marion Carr fearlessly in the face. 

‘How should you know ? You area woman; you cannot know what 
horrible temptations there are in the world, even for us young lads. If 
there are those who have the strength to resist what is wrong, it is 
because they are more blessed than others in the influence of home. 
I think the remembrance of a mother’s clinging love and a father’s 
devotion must be incentives to good for the very worst of us. But when 
these incentives are wanting . . . Hans—his name is Hans—is almost 
aman. His father treats him like a puling schoolboy ; allows him no 
pocket-money, and insists upon his giving an account of every spare 
half-hour. Hans will not stand it, and where his father fails is in in- 
telligence. He has no common sense ; he cannot see that—that there 
comes a time when a man can no longer pass his spare time with his 
little sisters in the schoolroom. He must go out and fight the devil 
and all his angels, and learn what degrades a man’s best powers. He 
must keep his hands clean, else how shall he face his mother and his 
sisters? I have been twitted with the reproach that I cannot drink 


gallons of beer and have never been drunk . . . Cui bono? . . . Hans 
—last week he was missing from home for more than two hours. 
They sent to know if he was with me . . . I could not find him. A 


spy had been set upon the poor fellow. He fell into the trap... 
His father, in a fit of coarse rage, thrashed him before the servants . . . 
It was horrible. He escaped from his room and came to me. My 
parents do not approve of our friendship. But they are good and 
just, and they see that some one must hold out a saving hand to the 
poor fellow, and so they allowed me to share my room with him till 
the following morning. But noweven that poor comfort is denied 
him. His father has what I call the paltry official mind : he loves to 
show his authority. A sort of jealous rage possesseshim. He seems 
to hate the idea of Hans having a friend . . . and he has forbidden 
him—to have anything to do with me.’ 

The boy bit his lips. Fora moment or two there was dead silence. 

‘ Yesterday,’ he continued with an effort, ‘ Hans’ father received a 
letter from the school authorities. What will happen I dare not 
think. I called to see Hans this morning, but they told me that he 
had been punished again ; his father had locked him up in his room. 
It is monstrous ; no, itis worse than that—it is a stupid blunder. The 
boy is strong-willed and fearfully passionate. But I can touch his 
heart. If they would only let metry. ... But they shut me ont. 
I can do nothing—only wait in fear.’ 

‘It is a sad case.’ 

‘If nothing happens, I will get my father to put in a word for me. 
If that fails I will go to the school authorities. If Hans could stay 
with me, six months, a year. Ach! my mother is so good ; she would 
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influence him—he could not resist her. And my sister might do 
good. Often the influence of a young girl is the salvation of a young 
man.’ 

‘It would be the making of the poor fellow.’ 

‘Yes, that is what I feel. My parents are good and deny me 
nothing. It is fine to have a father that has something of the boy left 
inhim., With us Hans would find fresh interests in life. He is clever, 
but he wants a stimulus to work. I will try and persuade him to 
work. What is fatal is that he will have money one day. I am 
going to ask you to do me a favour, Mrs. Carr.’ 

‘ With pleasure.’ 

‘May I bring him with me to read? . . . Stay, you will not like 
him.’ Wolmar looked at her with troubled affectionate eyes. 


‘I will do as you do, and take him on trust. He is your 
friend.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the boy simply. ‘And now I must go.’ 

He rose and put out his hand. Marion Carr took it in silence. 


A week passed, and Saturday afternoon came round again. The 
teacher was wondering whether the two friends would appear together, 
when she heard the old familiar step ‘in the corridor. 

‘He is alone,’ she thought. 

The door opened. 

Marion Carr started up with a cry of alarm. Wolmar’s face was 
white and haggard. His eyes were sunk in his head. He seemed to 
have lost the power of speech and to have forgotten his lesson, for he 
carried no books, and his dress, ordinarily so trim and fresh, was 
disordered. He stood like an apparition of despair, just within the 
doorway, glancing round the little study as though dumbly searching 
for human aid. Then, overmastered by his grief, he sat himself down, 
leant his elbows on the table and covered his face, and wept—as 
strong men weep, horribly, silently, tearlessly. 

It was not a time for platitudes of consolation. Marion waited 
till the storm was spent. 

Presently the boy lifted his eyes. 

‘ Your friend ; 

‘ He died last night,’ said Wolmar quite simply. 

‘Dead !’ 

‘Dead. He died quite suddenly ; I was with him. . . . He had 
done wrong again. In a burst of fury his father had thrashed him 
unmercifully. What happened immediately afterwards no one 
appears to know. He was suffering at the time. He must have 
received some internal injury. Hemorrhage set in . . . When his 
father went to his room . . . they sent for me, and I was just in time. 
. . . I thank God.’ 

‘ How terrible !’ 
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‘For the father? Yes.’ The lad’s face wasstern. ‘The funeral 
is on Friday. I came to tell you—you must not expect me, please, 
on Saturday. My father wishes me to go away. Forgive me for 
distressing you. I think you would have forgiven him. ... He 
sinned, but he was my friend. I loved him, and would have saved 
him... .’ 

And then Leo Wolmar went away. 

KATHARINE BLYTH. 
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ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Tue Report of the Financial Relations Commission, though a very 
able document, does not seem to me to be borne out by the evidence. 
Without impugning the ability of any of the distinguished men who 
were selected for this important duty, the Commission, as a whole, 
was not in my judgment fairly balanced. 

They were, moreover, placed in a difficulty by the terms of 
reference. For my part I demur to the consideration of separate 
entities. It is too late to raise the question as a matter of practical 
politics. The object of the union was to abolish entities. The effect 
of the establishment of separate entities would be to abolish the 
union. And if we once begin, where are we to stop? If we begin 
with Ireland, why not Scotland, as Mr. Asquith has suggested, or the 
kingdom of Fife, as I would suggest to him? Kent was an ancient 
kingdom, and so were various other parts of England. In fact, we 
should introduce endless confusion into our finances, and break up 
the United Kingdom almost into counties. 

Even, however, if we are to consider Ireland separately, the con- 
clusions arrived at by the majority of the Commission do not seem to 
me to be borne out by the evidence. 

We might well at this time of day decline to go back to the 
beginning of the century, but there is no reason why Englishmen or 
Scotchmen should shrink from doing so. 

What was the position of Ireland before the union? Was the 
Constitution then satisfactory? The present position of Ireland is 
far more dignified and powerful. Under the constitution of 1782, 
the Irish Ministers were not responsible to Ireland ; though called 
Irish Ministers, they were appointed by the British Government, and 
were not responsible to the Irish House of Commons. 

What was the financial position of Ireland at the time of the 
Union? How was it described by Lord Clare, then Lord Chancellor, 
in his speech on the 10th of February 1800 ? 


Look [he said] to your finances, and I repeat you have not redemption for 
three years from public bankruptcy, or a burden of taxation which will sink every 
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gentleman of property in the country. ... Again, by union, the resources of 
Ireland must necessarily increase. If we have but grace to remain in a state of 
tranquillity for a few years, I have no doubt our resources would augment most 
rapidly ; if we have but grace to abjure faction. I feel sanguine hope om the 
restoration of peace that Ireland will participate in British capital and British 
industry ; and until we can find employment for the poor, and teach them to feel 
and value the comforts of life, it is vain to expect they will be reclaimed from 
barbarism. 


In no sense, therefore, was the position of Ireland satisfactory. 
Then she was a dependency, now she is an integral part of a great 
Empire. 

As to the proportion of taxes allotted to her at the union, it was 
less than her proportion according to population. It was considered 
fair at the time. No doubt Ireland suffered afterwards, but so did 
we. We were companions in misfortune, arising not from the union, 
but from the Napoleonic wars. 

In fact, the union of the Exchequer in 1817 was effected not for 
the benefit of England, but because Ireland had been drifting so 
rapidly into debt in consequence of the war with Napoleon. 

It has, indeed, been alleged by Mr. Sexton that Ireland had no 
interest in that war. Would she not have suffered if she had been 
occupied by Napoleon’s armies ? 

Let him ask Germany, or Spain, or Italy. 

If Ireland had been conquered and annexed by France, what would 
have been the result? The present taxation of Ireland per head is 
estimated in the report at 1/. 18s. 3d. per head, while that of France 
is 31. 13s. 4d. 

Between the union in 1800 and the fusion of the Exchequer in 
1817, the financial policy of the two countries was very different. 
The taxation of Ireland was not raised nearly so much as that of 
Great Britain, and the consequence was that the debt of Ireland was 
increasing with portentous rapidity. In fact, the fusion of the Ex- 
chequer was effected, not in the interest of Great Britain, but in that 
of Ireland. 

I have often heard Irish members complain in the House of Com- 
mons that many more taxes have been reduced in Great Britain than 
in Ireland. The reason is obvious. In 1817 there were many taxes 
which were levied in Great Britain but not in Ireland; but there 
were no taxes which were levied in Ireland but not in Great Britain. 

The taxes raised in Great Britain but not in Ireland amounted in 
1817 to no less than 20,000,000/.,! and continued without reduction 
until 1821. 

That amounts, for the five years, to 100,000,000/. This gradually 
fell to about 14,500,000/. in 1845. Take it at 17,000,000/. a year for 
those twenty-four years, and we have another sum of over 400,000,000. 
Since 1845, the sum of taxes paid by us but not levied in Ireland 

' See Sir E. Hamilton’s Evidence, p. 89. 
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has exceeded 4,000,000/. a year, making for fifty years another 
200,000,000/., so that since the union Great Britain has paid the 
gigantic sum of over 700,000,000/. in taxes from which Ireland has 
been excused; and yet we are told that Ireland has been hardly 
treated! Asa matter of fact, no tax in Ireland touches a single 
necessary of life, and no income is taxed under 160/. a year. 

Having then, I trust, shown that Great Britain has no cause to 
reproach herself with any want of generosity to Ireland in the past, I 
now come to the present, and, before I proceed to examine the facts, 
I should like to point out that the effect both of the evidence and the 
Report seems to have been a good deal misunderstood. 

Thus, in the case of Sir R. Giffen, a meaning has been attributed 
to him which he evidently never intended to convey. Sir T. Suther- 
land asked him (p. 25) : 

Then your evidence is simply to the point that Ireland is overtaxed to that 
extent, is it not P—No, I have not even given any evidence upon that subject ; I 


have simply given evidence as to the resources which you may apply yourself to 
the consideration of the taxation. I have given no evidence about the taxa- 


tion. 


He expressly denies, therefore, that he gave any evidence on the 
taxation of Ireland; and in his answer to Question 7798 (p. 19), he 
expressly says that England has not benefited 


by having Ireland to draw on, because . . . you had to spend morein Ireland than 
you received. 


Again, Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. Currie say in their 
separate report : 
We may therefore dismiss altogether the notion that the injustice under 


which Ireland suffers can be remedied by general changes in the taxation of the 
United Kingdom. 


Surely this is an admission that Ireland is not suffering from any 
injustice due to the system of taxation of the United Kingdom, for if 
that were the case the injustice could, of course, be altered by a 
change in that system. 

Coming now to the statistics I must confess that they seem to 
me open to great question. 

Take the Income tax, on which some of the commissioners seem. 
to have relied. In the first place, it is impossible to arrive at the 
amount, which must be very large, held by Irishmen in English 
Securities, and in Foreign Securities left for safe custody in London, 
excepting so far as this can be done through the Death duties ; again, 
as small incomes are exempted, and as there are more small incomes 
in proportion in Ireland than in Great Britain, the amount of Income 
tax must, necessarily, bear a smaller proportion to the total income 
in Ireland than in Great Britain. 
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Again, none of the land which has been sold to tenants under 
the Purchase Acts is now valued for Income tax. It is not worth less 
than before, but it escapes altogether. In fact, the vast majority of 
the Irish occupiers are not assessed to Income tax at all (Q. 7110). 
Even then if we could arrive at the real amount of the tax in the 
two islands, it would not, as Sir A. Milner justly observed, be the 
least indication of their capacity to bear taxation. 

Let us pass to the taxation of land. Sir A. Milner, then Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, expressed his strong conviction that 
the State does not get the same proportion of the yield of Irish land that 
it does of English. Again, in his answer to Question 958, speaking of 
houses, he says that the Commissioners of Income tax are unanimously 
of opinion ‘that the valuation of houses in Ireland is extremely low 
compared with England.’ Again, tenant right is not valued ; now we 
know that the tenant right sells for very large sums. Moreover, 
Mr. Barton tells us that in valuing farms the land is valued as if 
there were no buildings. 

Indeed, the ‘two skilled witnesses on valuation, Mr. Barton and 
Mr. Howe, differed greatly on some of these points, so much so, that 
Mr. Sexton said : 


When the Commissioner of Valuation and the Surveyor of Taxes upon a matter 
so closely related to their duties differ so widely, we may be excused if we feel some 
doubt, may we not ? 


So far then as this portion of the subject is concerned, I submit 
that the estimates are very doubtful, but that the conclusion pointed 
to by the evidence is that Great Britain, not Ireland, bears an undue 
proportion of the national burdens. 

The main complaint, however, has been made with reference to 
the revenue derived from certain dutiable articles—spirits, tobacco, 
beer, tea, and coffee. With reference to the amounts contributed by 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively, we have had several different 
estimates made by the authorities. Even now Mr. Pittar, in the 
memorial presented on behalf of the Board of Customs, expressly says 
(p. 414) that 


the Treasury and Board of Customs only submit the tables to the Royal Commis- 
sion in deference to the express wish of the Commissioners, and that they do not 
hold themselves committed to the assumptions implied in those calculations. 


In fact, there have been three modes of inquiry, and all have 
brought out different results. 

No doubt the Treasury and Board of Customs have done their 
best, and it is no fault of theirs that the results are so uncertain. 
This is especially the case as regards tea and tobacco, but even in 
spirits an error was discovered in 1892 of no less than 650,000 gallons 
out of 3,300,000, or oneinsix! Yet, as Mr. Sexton pointed out, these 
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very returns, which we now know to have been entirely fallacious, 
have been year after year quoted in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere as evidence of the over-taxation of Ireland! 

Even Sir E. Hamilton and Sir R. Giffen differ fundamentally 
on several important points. I do not doubt that Irishmen have 
done their best to arrive at a just opinion as to the relative wealth 
and taxability of Ireland and Great Britain, and trust \they will do 
me the justice of believing that I have done the same. Still, we 
differ, and probably shall continue to differ, so that any'attempt to 
regulate our financial system by these statistics would leadito endless, 
and perhaps angry, discussions. 

However, even taking the statistics as given, I maintain that no 
case of hardship can be substantiated. 

The Death duties, as Mr. Gladstone pointed,out, are probably the 
least unsatisfactory test, though even here there are various elements 
of doubt ; and as for the most part tenant right escapes Succession 
duty, as pointed out in a very able article in the, economist, and as 
tenant right is so important a part of Irish property, it is probable 
that the real proportion borne by Irish property to that of Great 
Britain is greater than the duties paid would indicate. Taking the 
duties, however, as they are, and have been for some years, the pro- 
portion—the relative proportion—of Ireland would be ‘th of that of 
Great Britain, while the contribution to Imperial expenditure only 
is x. 

We start with the important fact that we are paying taxes which 
bring in over 4,000,000/. a year, and which are not levied in Ireland. 
Passing on to those which are the same in the two islands, I do not 
understand that any complaint is made as regards Income tax, Death 
duties, or stamps, but only with reference to the indirect taxation. 

These taxes are practically on tea, coffee, tobacco, spirits, and 
beer. 

Are these necessaries of life? Neither tea nor coffee can, 
I think, be so regarded considering how recently they have been 
introduced. Moreover, the amount raised by the taxes on them is 
comparatively small. 

Are then the taxes on tobacco and spirits unfair? They are not 
necessaries. When Nansen went on his adventurous journey he took 
hardly any spirits, because he believed they would be injurious. They 
are not necessaries, they are not even simple luxuries, they are 
dangerous temptations. If Irishmen would abandon tobacco, spirits, 

and party bitterness, how happy and prosperous Ireland would be! 

But what does this terrible grievance amount to? The duties 
are the same, and we may well ask why should an Englishman or a 
Scotchman pay a higher duty on his tobacco or spirits than an Irish- 
man’? The rate ought clearly to be the same. 

But then Mr. Asquith says, ‘ No.’ 
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You cannot take him away from the environment which history and which 
social habit have made for him. Let me give you an illustration. Suppose, for 
the sake of argument, you had an empire, one province of which stretched into the 
Arctic regions and another province stretched over the Equator, one province 
where, from the condition of its climate, the people will wear a great many clothes, 
and in the other they would be able, if so minded, to dispense with clothing 
altogether. And supposing, in such an empire, the whole taxation, however large 
the expenditure of the country, was raised by taxes upon wearing apparel, would 
that correspond with your idea of fiscal justice? According to Mr. Courtney it 
would ; for you would say to the man in the Arctic regions, ‘ You have only to 
dispense with clothes and you need not pay any taxes at all.’ And on the other 
hand, to say to the man in the equatorial regions, ‘ You have only to put un- 
necessary clothes upon your back and you will become a taxpayer at once.’ Lan- 


guage of this kind is not the language of statesmen. It is the language of 
pedantry. 


I confess I see no pedantry in Mr. Courtney’s argument; but what 
shall we say of Mr. Asquith’s illustration? Was it the language of a 
statesman anxious to promote a good feeling between the two islands ? 
Is there any such tremendous difference between the two islands ? 

Does the Irishman, as a matter of fact, consume so much more of 
these articles? By no means. The consumption per head is, as 
estimated officially by Sir E. Hamilton—? 


ee So aw <& 
As regards Tea in Great Britain 0 10 1 inIreland O 11 10 
ay Tobacco ,, FY 6 3 ii ~ 0 12 5& 
al Spirits ,, - i 8 @ “ 1 6 6 


and if we add them together— 


In Great Britain 2 12 OinIreland 2 10 9 


- 





According to the best estimate therefore the difference is very 
small; and Ireland contributes, not more but less, per head than 
Great Britain. 

Moreover, a high duty on spirits is not only a good tax in bring- 
ing ina large revenue, but also as a check to drinking, and an 
encouragement to temperance. No more unfortunate gift to Ireland 
than a reduction in the Spirit duties could be given by the most 
unwise Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and the reason alleged by Sir 
W. Harcourt for reducing the duty in his last budget, namely, that it 
was reducing consumption, ought, on the contrary, if he had been a 
consistent advocate of temperance, to have been a strong inducement 
to keep it on. 

I do not, however, understand that Irish members themselves 
seriously wish to reduce the Spirit duties. 

Mr. Bastable, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Dublin, in a note appended to the Report wisely says that 

Taxation of alcohol, in the opinion of those who impose it, is in the interest of 
the consumers quite as much as in that of the Exchequer. It is, besides, a levy, 


2 Hamilton, vol. i. p. 359; vol. ii. p. 92. 
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not on a country but on a class, viz., the consumers of what is thought to be a 
particularly injuring article, it cannot therefore be placed on the same footing as 
other contributions in raaking up an account between the joint contributors to a 
common fund, 


I did not know that there was anyone who thought the consump- 
tion of spirits beneficial till I read the enthusiastic praise of whisky 
in the evidence of Mr. Lough, the member for Islington, who actually 
told the Committee (p. 52) that he thought 

The reduction of the tax would develop the well-being of the people, and if 
that were done, they would not resort any more to coarse stimulants or vices of 
any kind. 

The question then narrows in itself to this, Does Ireland contribute 
too much to Imperial expenditure ? 

If we are to consider the taxes paid by different parts of the United 
Kingdom, we must also consider the assistance given to local 
expenditure. In the case of Ireland, this is very considerable. 

According to the Death duties, which Mr. Gladstone considered the 
wisest test, Ireland’s proportion would be ;';th or +;th. 

But the whole amount contributed by Ireland to Imperial expen- 
diture is under 2,000,000/. or only ;';nd part. 

Is this too much? This session (1897) we have made a grant to- 
wards Irish local expenditure which will probably amount to over 
700,000/. If we were to relieve her to the extent of 1,200,000/. 
more she would contribute absolutely nothing. 

But then we come to the plea that Ireland is a poor country com- 
pared with Great Britain. The taxation, however, is on the amount 
consumed. We do not impose this taxation. The people tax them- 
selves. Moreover, the evidence shows that they take better tea and 
tobacco than our countrymen. 

Lord Farrer put to Mr. Murray the remark that we have to con- 
sider not only whether the Irishman consumes the tea and tobacco, but 
whether he can afford to pay for it, and what was Mr. Murray’s answer ? 

My informant told me that he had to supply the South of Ireland and the 


West of Ireland with a better class of tobacco than he supplied to the stupid 
Northerner or the ignorant Saxon. 


The evidence also shows that the Irish drink a better class of tea 
than the English. If then the Irish can afford to drink rather more 
tea, smoke rather more tobacco, and consume rather more spirits, 
purchasing them moreover of rather better quality than that which 
the average Englishman allows himself, that does not look as if their 
circumstances were so very bad. 

At the numerous recent meetings which have been held in Ireland, 
always excepting Ulster, the amount of these duties has been 
described as ruinous to Ireland. One noble friend of mine especially 
denounced the Tea duty as really so iniquitous as to justify rebellion. 

Now what do they amount to ? 
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As regards Tea every one in Great Britain pays 1 9 every Irishman 2 1 
” ” Tobacco ,, ” ” ” » 5 8 ” ” 6 0 
” ” Wine ” ” ” ” ” 0 8 ” ” 0 5 
” ” Spirits ” ” ” ~— ae ” 9 8 
” ” Beer ” ” ” ” ae Oe ta ” 3 8 
Making together . . . . 21 5 against 2010 


Of course we should all be glad to take off the duty on tea, but 
that is too small a matter to constitute a serious grievance. 

A difference of 4d. a year is rather a small matter to go to war 
about. The whole complaint, then, rests on the Tobacco and Spirit 
duties. 

But here the grievance is surely imaginary. No Irishmen have 
asked to have them reduced. 

Moreover, it is admitted that, as far as concerns local expenditure, 
much more is done for Ireland than for Scotland or England. This 
session again (1897) a large concession has been made to Ireland— 
one which will probably amount to over 700,000/. a year. Even, 
however, before this. 

According to the official figures of the Treasury the contribution of 
Great Britain per head to Imperial expenditure (vol. i., p. 354) was 
1/. 148. 11d., while that of Ireland was only nine shillings. 

We must remember that there are, unfortunately, very poor people 
in Scotland and England as well asin Ireland. In the south and 
east of London there is as much poverty as in the south and west of 
Ireland. 

The true “entities’ we have to consider are persons, not places. 

I do not understand that Irish members propose to lower the 
duties on tobacco or spirits, and under all the circumstances I cannot 
see that they have established any Irish grievance, or that there are 
any sufficient grounds for complaints against Great Britain. 

Lastly I may mention that Ireland has had subventions in aid of 
rates far larger in proportion than England or Scotland, and liberal 
grants of money—as, for instance, 8,000,000/. at the time of the famine. 

While, however, I do not admit that any grievance can be esta- 
blished, I may say in conclusion that, during the twenty-seven years 
that I have had the great honour of a seat in Parliament, I have sup- 
ported, and shall continue to support, any well-considered measure 
calculated to develop the resources of Ireland, and promote the happi- 
ness and prosperity of our Irish fellow-countrymen. 

We have then, in my judgment, no reason to reproach ourselves, 
and, on the contrary, Ireland has been not only justly, but even 
generously, treated by Great Britain. 


JOHN LUBBOCK. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


I 


One of the chief problems that are now under discussion among 
geologists and physical geographers is ‘undoubtedly the origin of 
mountains, plateaus, valleys, and oceanic depressions ; in other words, 
the origin of the various forms assumed by the earth’s surface. In 
fact, the problem is contemporaneous with the beginnings of science 
itself. Descartes and Newton paid attention to it, but it was only in 
the second part of this century that the detailed geological explora- 
tion of mountain regions could supply the necessary elements for a 
thoroughly scientific discussion of this vast problem. 

Over wide areas of the earth’s surface the sediments which had 
been deposited in past ages at the bottom of the ocean, or of interior 
seas, have retained up to the present time their nearly horizontal 
position. They now lie several hundreds or several thousands of feet 
above the level of the seas in which they were deposited; but they 
have not been much disturbed during this change of level. Their 
flat surfaces stretch over hundreds and thousands of miles, with but 
very slight dips towards this or that part of the horizon. This is the 
case in the wide plains of North and South America, Asia and Eastern 
Europe. As soon, however, as we enter a mountain region we find 
the same strata lifted up, bent in all directions, folded and contorted 
in the most fantastic ways, and the question necessarily arises, How 
did these disturbances originate? What were the agencies which 
produced the wonderful mountain scenery which man never ceases 
to admire ? 

The answer which used to be given to this question some fifty 
years ago is well known. Chains of mountains were considered as 
immense rents in the earth’s crust, through which masses of igneous 
molten rocks had been ejected from the interior, lifting up, bending, 
and folding the formerly horizontal strata. Running water has sub- 
sequently sculptured these broken and folded strata, scooping out of 
their fractures the valleys, the gorges, and the rock basins now filled 
up with lakes. A force acting from beneath, and the seat of which 
was in the igneous molten interior of the globe, has lifted up the 
mountains, violently bending and breaking the stratified rocks, while 
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in other parts of the earth’s crust the same force has gently lifted up 
the plains and the plateaus without disturbing their strata, and it 
continues to produce the secular upheavals which are going on still 
in Scandinavia, Polar America, on the coasts of Chili, &c. 

This theory of mountain building, which we owe to Hutton, was 
admirably and most poetically worked out by L. von Buch and by 
Humboldt as the theory of ‘a reaction of the interior of the globe 
upon its surface;’ and it embodied in a grand generalisation the 
origin of mountains and continents, the eruptions of the volcanoes, 
and the earthquakes. Elie de Beaumont completed it by showing 
that different chains of mountains were lifted up at different geo- 
logical periods, and that during each period the rents in the earth’s 
erust were produced in a different direction. And when Lyell and 
his followers had proved that no sudden upheavals took place, and 
that all changes in the earth’s surface are accomplished by means of 
very slow processes, the current theories were modified accordingly, 
but their substance was retained. We were taught these theories in 
our youth, and they are still taught in most of our schools. 

The wonderful variety of mountain structure which is offered by 
the North American continent, and was revealed by the extensive ex- 
plorations of the American geologists, as well as the peculiarities of 
mountain architecture which became known after detailed geological 
surveys had been made in Great Britain and the Alps, entirely 
modified the current ideas as to the origin of mountains. The im- 
portance of erosion, both by the rivers and the sea waves, certainly was 
not overlooked even by the earliest geologists. Its full meaning, 
however, was only understood when the explorers of the American 
continent familiarised us with the stupendous scale upon which 
erosion was once at work on the Grand Plateau of the Colorado, and 
when A. Heim disclosed, on the other side, its full effects in the 
Alps. 

The amount of erosion accomplished by the Colorado river and 
its tributaries in the great plateau of western North America was a 
revelation for geologists. The surface of the plateau being covered 
with Tertiary lacustrine deposits, and these deposits having remained 
intact on both banks of the 3,000 to 5,000 feet deep caiions 
which intersect the plateau, it was proved that the rivers had cut 
their beds through these deposits, as well as through thousands of feet 
of underlying hard rocks, since the Tertiary period. In certain places 
the horizontal strata of which the plateau is built up have been 
excavated, so as to produce a clert, 3,000 feet deep, running between 
two vertical walls which are separated from each other by the width 
only of the river. In other places the rocks are sculptured into 
separate mountains and ridges, from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, by a 
network of eroded valleys—the mountain scenery obtained in such 
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cases being one of unsurpassed grandeur.' It became evident that 
under certain favourable conditions of relief and climate, a river was 
able to excavate a bed, 300 miles long, about 11 miles wide at the 
top of the gap, and from 3,000 to over 5,000 deep, almost since 
man’s appearance onthe earth. Moreover, within the same relatively 
short geological period, masses of rocks, several thousands of feet 
thick (10,000 feet in certain places), had been removed by denudation 
from the surface of the plateau.? 

And yet the full importance of erosion as a factor of mountain 
making is only appreciated when its results are studied in mountain 
regions such as the Alps, the Rocky Mountains, or the Highlands of 
Scotland. Heim may be said to have opened a new era in the theory 
of mountains by showing to what a colossal extent erosion had been 
instrumental in the sculpture of the Alps. Not only wide and deep 
valleys were scooped out by rivers and glaciers, but whole masses of 
strata, thousands of feet thick, were destroyed and carried away, so as 
to leave only isolated peaks. Some of the peaks rise now where there 
formerly were valleys—the whole of the mountains which formerly 
surrounded the valley having disappeared. The result is that entire 
mountain ranges have now no relation to the direction and the dip 
of the strata, being sculptured by erosion on both their slopes.* 
Following the lines previously indicated by several explorers,‘ Heim 
demonstrated moreover that erosion must have gone on hand in hand 
with mountain-building agencies, and that the strata must have been 
scooped and eroded while they were folded, squeezed up, and thrust 
upon each other. The beautiful scenery of the Alps and the High- 
lands of Scotland, or the still more impressive scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains, is due to the combined action of both forces; and when 


1 The Colorado cajion was first explored by Newberry in 1857-58, and more fully 
by Major Powell in 1860-72. For a general description see Captain C. E. 
Dutton’s History of the Grand Cafion, published in 1882, An excellent summary of 
the leading features of the Colorado plateau was given by Major Powell in the 
American Journal of Science, 3rd series, vol. v. 1873, p. 456, and vol. xii. 1876, 
p. 414 (‘ Types of Orographic Structure’), being a reprint from his report on the 
‘Geology of the Uinta Mountains.’ 

2 We certainly cannot show in Europe examples of erosion of horizontal strata on 
the same grand scale as it is seen in the Colorado plateau. However, the amount of 
erosion (or ‘ circumdenudation’) in the Farée Islands is well worth noticing. These 
islands are but outstanding portions of a continuous plateau which was formerly 
composed of horizontal beds, and covered the whole of the area now occupied by the 
islands. The plateau is now cut through by valleys, up to seventeen miles long, 
seven miles wide, and over 1,000 feet deep, the islands rising above the sounds and 
fiords from 1,000 to 2,850 feet. These valleys are ‘not gaping cracks or fractures,’ 
but are the work of erosion (James Geikie, in Scottish Geographical Magazine, ii. 
1886, p. 147). 

* A. Heim, ‘ Blick auf die Geschichte der Alpen,’in Verhandlungen der schweizer- 
ischen naturforschenden Gesellschaft, 1870-71, and ‘Untersuchungen iiber den 
Mechanismus der Gebirgsbildung,’ Basel, 1878. 

‘ Jukes in England and Hayden in America, in 1862, as also Medlicott for the 
Himalayas, Riitimeyer for the Alps, and Joseph LeConte and Fred W. Hutton. 
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now, on entering the Rocky Mountains from the central plains of 
Canada, we see the stony giants scooped out in the most fantastic 
shapes, with Cretaceous strata lying in all positions on the very tops 
of the bluish-grey pyramids, bell-towers, truncated cones, &c.—we 
understand that all these marvellous forms would remain inexplicable 
if the simultaneous action of mountain building and mountain sculp- 
ture were not taken into account. 

Another important element was introduced into the discussions 
about the origin of mountains when geologists became familiar with 
the type of mountains which is now currently described in geology 
as the ‘ Appalachian type.’ It is well known that the United States 
are covered along the Atlantic border with a system of parallel ridges 
—the Appalachians. On an immense stretch, from Newfoundland 
to Alabama, and on a width of more than a hundred miles, the whole 
mass of the Paleozoic rocks, including the coal measures (30,000 to 
40,000 feet thick), has been compressed into numerous folds, big and 
small, which describe a series of parallel flat curves directed from 
the south-west to the north-east, and form as many parallel 
mountain ranges. Those folds which lie nearest to the coast seemed 
to have received the greatest pressure—the strata being not only 
folded, but the folds themselves being inclined westwards so as to 
bring the older strata upon the younger ones. At the same time 
immense faults have been produced ; the strata were intersected by 
immense crevices, and the rocks on the one side of a crevice have 
often been bodily shifted full 5,000 and occasionally 10,000 feet 
over the rocks on the other side of the crevice. Besides, denudation, 
either by the ocean or by rivers, or by both, has acted on such a 
scale as to remove ridges which had been formed by the folded strata. 
The whole bears the traces of a force, immense in its powers, but 
extremely slow in its action, which produced a formidable lateral 
pressure, from the Atlantic Ocean inwards, and acted during the 
Azoic age, and again at the close of the Paleozoic age. 

The Appalachians are not the only mountain system of this 
type. On the contrary, this type is very common in all parts of the 
world, and it was described as early as the thirties of this century by 
Thurmann in the Jura mountains, and by Sir Henry de la Beche in 
the hills of Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset ; but its importance was 
fully understood only after the Professors W. B. and H. D. Rogers 
had published (in 1842) their classical description of the Appalachians. 
In order to account for the appearance of such systems of parallel 
folds, it was formerly supposed (as Murchison did for the Alps and 


5 This type of mountains has so often been quoted in orogenetic discussions that 
its descriptions are found in every text-book of geology. See especially the last 
edition of James Dana’s Manual of Geology, or, for a general but more detailed 
description, ‘The Mechanics of Appalachian Structure,’ by Bailey Willis, in the 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the U. 8S. Geological Survey, Part ii. Washington, 1893. 
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the Urals) that masses of plutonic rocks (¢.e. granites, syenites, and 
the like) had been thrust out along some crevice which made part of 
the system, and that the ejections of the igneous rocks produced the 
lateral compression of the formerly horizontal strata. However, such 
an explanation was totally inapplicable to the Appalachians, as there 
was no ejection of plutonic rocks at the close of the Paleozoic era 
which could account for a lateral compression of the strata amounting 
to about twenty-five miles. Other causes had to be looked for. The 
more so as the whole theory of mountains being lifted up by ejections 
from the molten interior of the globe was falling intodisrepute. The 
admirable researches of Lord Kelvin (then Sir William Thomson) 
and G. Darwin rendered it indeed very improbable that the earth 
consists of a molten mass surrounded by a thin solid crust, and that 
the purely superficial phenomena of mountain making require 
the intervention of such a formidable force as the molten nucleus of 
our planet—even if such nucleus exists.° 

Various hypotheses were consequently promoted to account for 
the lateral force which folded the Appalachians and other mountains 
of a similar type. Professor Hall indicated, as early as 1859, a 
fundamental feature in the structure of the Appalachians ;’ namely, 
that before the folding of the strata began, an immense thickness 
of sediment had accumulated in a slowly sinking trough of the 
Atlantic; and he pointed out that such a subsidence necessarily was 
a preliminary condition for the formation of all mountain systems 
of the same type.* A very important principle of orogeny was thus 
stated. 

There is not the slightest doubt that such a subsidence really 
took place, and that it was a necessary preliminary stage to the 
formation of mountains. But Professor Hall went further. He 
attributed the subsidence of the ocean bottom to the weight itself of 
the accumulated sediments—the earth’s crust yielding under their 
presssure—and he endeavoured to prove that as the subsidence com- 
pelled the sediments to be compressed into a narrower space it 
produced the lateral force required to fold the strata—the accumu- 


® Owing to the exaggeration of the vertical scale in our sections of mountains, we 
are liable to exaggerate their real dimensions. On a big globe, 120 feet in diameter, 
such as is being projected now by Elisée Reclus, the highest mountains would appear 
less than one inch high, and the well-known Pic du Midi would only have a height of 
less than one-third of an inch. 

7 His ideas were expressed in Paleontology of New York, vol. iii. 1859, and 
explained further by T. Sterry Hunt in the Quarterly Geological Journal, November 
1859, and the American Journal of Science, 2nd series, vol. xxxi. 1861, p. 406, and 
3rd series, vol. v. 1873, p. 406. 

® Such is really the case for all the chief mountain ranges. A subsidence of from 
31,000 to 34,000 feet preceded the appearance of the Laramie range (McConnel and 
Clarence King); it attained 50,000 feet for the Alps at the close of the Miocene period 
(Heim), and it was full 35,000 feet for the Australian Alps (Hector), See Dana's 
Manual of Geology, 4th edition, 1896. 
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lation of a considerable thickness of sediment resulting at the same 
time in a rise of temperature in the lower parts of that mass and 
facilitating the folding.’ Later on, some other force of unknown 
origin—acting, however, over a very large portion of the earth’s 
crust—must have bodily lifted all the mass of plicated sediments, so 
as to transform a sea bottom into a continental area. 

The study of the great mountain systems of America, as well as 
the epoch-making studies of the Alps, by Edward Suess and A. Heim, 
fully demonstrated that the ‘lifting-up theory ’ of mountain making 
could be upheld no more. The force which had made all the 
mountain systems of the Appalachian type was a lateral force—a force 
working sideways, and not from beneath. Consequently, the idea 
was gradually developed that the shrinking of the globe, owing to 
its gradual cooling, was the cause of the lateral force which folded 
and raised the strata in the Alps, the Appalachians, the Jura hills &c. 
The superficial layers of the earth’s crust undergo, it was said, the 
same process as the peel of an apple while the apple dries and is thus 
reduced to a smaller volume: they become covered with wrinkles. 

This theory, however, although widely accepted nowadays, seems 
never to have fully satisfied geologists and natural philosophers. It 
remains doubtful whether the contraction of the outer layers of a 
shrinking globe would be sufficient to produce the required amount 
of folding, unless the process of cooling be taken at a rate which it 
would not be wise to assume. Besides, it still remains unexplained 
why contractions on a grand scale took place precisely in those 
regions where a great thickness of sediment was deposited. In 
some way or another the hypothesis had to receive a further develop- 
ment. 

This was done in various directions. Thus, C. E. Dutton indi- 
cated that the solid part of the earth’s crust must be only five to 
seven miles thick, and that at a depth of about seven miles the 
rocks, owing to their higher temperature and the pressure of the 
overlying rocks, must be in a state of ‘latent plasticity.’ In this 
case the increase of load in any part of the crust, in consequence of 
the accumulations of sediments, coupled with a relief of pressure in 
other parts of the crust where an active denudation is going on, 
would result in adjustments of equilibrium of the crust (‘ isostasy ’) ; 
and these adjustments would produce an increased folding in the 
border area situated between the two regions. 

On the other side, Mellard Reade’ proved that the contraction 
of the superficial layers which might be due to the cooling of the 


® It is known that as we penetrate into the depths of the earth’s crust we find 
the temperature of the rocks rising by one Fahrenheit degree for each 50 to 60 feet 
of depth. Consequently, if the sediments were about 40,000 feet thick, their tem- 
perature at the bottom must have risen gradually to about 800 degrees, which may 
have been sufficient to soften the rocks to a certain extent. 

1° The Origin of Mountain Ranges, London, 1888. 
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ame globe would not account for the amount of lateral squeezing which 
and is seen in a series of parallel mountain ranges, even if all the con- 
own traction could be concentrated in the mountain area. He invoked, 
th’s accordingly, the effects of the heating of the sediments which lie 
;, SO deep in the earth’s crust, and the intrusion from beneath of semiplastic 
rocks. But neither this theory nor several others (Osmond Fisher’s, 
l as Whitney’s) have received general acceptance. 
‘im, 
‘in 
the " 
ree Already in the first edition of his Manual of Geology, and still 
dea more so in a subsequent paper,'' and in the fourth edition of his 
to Manual, published in 1896, James Dana took a somewhat different \ 
ded view of the whole question, and worked out a nearly complete theory 
&e. of the movements of the earth’s crust. He pointed out that the first 
the condition for subsequent mountain making is the existence of what 
hus he names a ‘ geo-synclinal,’ that is, a depression in the earth’s crust 
} which is very slowly sinking in proportion as sediments are deposited 
ms in that trough. Such a sinking of the bottom of the ocean cannot 
It be due to the weight alone of the sediments; it results from a more 
fa general cause, viz. the unequal cooling of the globe and its subse- 
unt quent contraction. The cooling of the globe goes on at a different 
1 it rate in its continental and its oceanic areas. The continental parts 
1ed of the earth’s crust are first stiffened and rendered unyielding, 
ose while the oceanic portion goes on cooling and contracting at a more 
In rapid rate. The result is that while the bottoms of the oceans are 
op- sinking, a correlative bulging out takes place in the continents, the 
rocks being gently elevated, so as to give them a slightly vaulted 
di- form, hardly perceptible to the eye, but sufficient to provoke in them 
to a certain tension, and consequently to open crevices and faults. 
she This difference between the rates of cooling of the earth in its 
he continental parts and its oceanic portions produces also an ‘ obliquely 
his upward thrust ’—from the ocean towards the continent—along the 
of shores of the continents, especially in those places where the sinking 
in of the ocean bottoms is going on fastest. For a distance of from 300to 
mn, 1,000 miles from their coasts the continents are thus subject to their 
"); profoundest oscillations. The greatest uplifts, fractures, and foldings 
he of the strata take place in that coast region, and the mechanical 
work of such displacements of rocks being transformed into heat, the 
on most extensive metamorphic operations (re-crystallisation of rocks, 
he impregnation of rocks by vapours), as also the most abundant out- N 
ind flows of igneous rocks are generated. The greatest ranges of 
eet volcanoes are consequently disposed along the oceanic slopes of the 
=. 
lay '*QOn some Results of the Earth’s Contraction from Cooling, including a dis- 


cussion of the Origin of Mountains, and the Nature of the Earth’s Interior,’ in 
American Journal of Science, 3rd series, vol. v. 1873, p. 423. 
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border ridges—a fact which we see now, and which was also true 
during previous geological periods.'? Owing to this activity, newer 
and newer rows of parallel plicated chains are added to the continents 
along their borders, thus reinforcing the continents, while the oceans 
are increasing in depth at the same time. 

This process of formation of new mountains is distinguished, 
moreover, by a certain periodicity. Gentle plications and foldings 
must have been produced in all periods and ages ; but the formation 
of mountain ridges on a grand scale was limited in past ages to certain 
well-defined periods. In North America the greatest activity of 
mountain building occurred, along both the Pacific and the Atlantic 
coast, at the ends of the Lower Silurian, the Carboniferous, and the 
Jurassic periods, as well as during the Tertiary age, when the highest 
chains—the Alps and the Himalayas—were also lifted up in Europe 
and in Asia. The same periods of increased mountain-making 
activity, followed by periods of relative rest, have been traced in 
Europe. It is well known—Professor Penck remarks in his admirable 
Morphologie der Erdoberfliche—that the middle parts of the Silurian 
age (Scotland and Thuringia), the end of the Carboniferous (the 
mountains of Central Germany), the middle parts of the Cretaceous 
period (Eastern Alps, Carpathians), and the latter parts of the 
Tertiary age (Pyrenees, Alps, Carpathians, Apennines) were charac- 
terised by the formation of folded series of mountains, and Eduard 
Suess was enabled, moreover, to show the traces of a pre-Devonian, a 
post-Carboniferous, and a Cretaceous-Tertiary system of mountains.'* 

One more point of importance must be noticed. In the old 
theories of mountain formation, based upon the supposition of a 
molten interior of the earth and a thin solid crust, it was always 
supposed that the folded strata represent folds of the earth’s crust 
itself. This theory is now abandoned. Ideas are not yet settled as 
to the probable structure of the earth in its abysses. Whether it is 
as rigid as a steel ball, or whether the rocks are in a pasty state 
determined by their very high temperature and the very high pres- 
sures which they are submitted to, remains unsettled. But it may 
be taken as certain that mountain building does not imply the folding 
of the whole thickness of the solid earth’s crust. The wrinkling of 
the rocks, to which our mountains owe their origin, is limited to the 
superficial layers of the crust—to the ‘ supercrust,’ as Dana says." 


2 To support this idea Dana quotes the American continent. The same is true 
of Asia, where what I described as ‘the border ridge of the Great Plateau’ is 
covered with volcanic ejections of the Tertiary period. 

'S A, Penck, Morphologie der Erdoberfliche, Stuttgart, 1894, ii. p. 396. 

'* See the researches on this point of C. Davison, G. H. Darwin, and M. P. Sludski, 
quoted in Dana’s Manual, p. 384. Similar views on the origin of mountains were 
developed in America by George LeConte in two elaborate papers (‘ Theory of the 
Formation of the Great Features of the Earth’s Surface,’ in American Journal of 
Science, 3rd_ series, vol. iv. 1872, pp. 345, 360, and vol. v. 1873, p. 448), in which he 
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Such are, in a very brief sketch, the theories which nowprevail as 
regards the origin of mountain ranges. It will be remarked of course 
that in this sketch the building up of the great plateaus, which con- 
stitute so prominent a feature in the orography of all continents, and 
the causes which have elevated immense plains above the level of the 
oceans, as well as the forces which produce now the unequal raising 
of larger parts of continents, have hardly been alluded to. These 
secular upheavals and tiltings of continental areas—of which such 
admirable examples were given at the last meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sciences at Detroit—cover, how- 
ever, such an immense area of geological observations of the highest 
interest and of speculations about the deformations of the earth and 
its probable inner structure, that they must be treated separately. 
Moreover, there is another series of researches, namely, the experi- 
ments that have lately been made to verify the modern theories 
relative to mountair formation, which must be mentioned in this 
place. 

Experiments reproducing on a small scale the foldings of the 
rocky strata under the effects of lateral pressure have been made since 
the beginning of this century. Sir James Hall made them, in 1812, 
with pieces of cloth, as also with mixtures of clay and sand. Alphonse 
Favre, in 1878, by placing a mass of plastic clay upon a stretched band 
of india-rubber which was allowed to contract, endeavoured to imitate 
the contraction of the lower lying crust, and the foldings of the 
superposed sedimentary deposits. Hans Schardt and Forchheimer also 
made similar experiments, and a few years ago Henry Cadell brought 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh a series of very interesting 
models, in which the folding of strata was very well imitated by submit- 
ting layers of plaster of Paris, sand, and gypsum to lateral pressure.’® 

It may of course be objected that in all such experiments plastic 
or soft bodies were used, while the stony rocks are hard and brittle. 
It is known, however, that all solid bodies behave like plastic bodies 
under a certain pressure (from 14,000 to 22,000 Ibs. per square inch 
for sandstone and granite), and when blocks of hard rocks were lately 
submitted in physical laboratories to very great pressures, they really 
proved to be quite plastic. 

A new series of experiments for the same purpose has lately been 
showed the importance of partial heating for facilitating plication and attempted to 
explain the origin of mountains and the sinking of the ocean bottoms under the 
hypothesis of a solid, unequally cooling globe. ‘ Mountain chains,’ he wrote, ‘are 
the upsqueezed sediments of marginal sea bottoms.’ The consequences of increased 
temperature in a growing layer of sediments, and the bearing of that heating upon 
the building of mountains, were most ingeniously developed by Mellard Reade 
{Origin of Mountain Ranges), also by Fr. W. Hutton in the Geological Magazine, 
1873, p. 166, and 1874, p. 22. The same question is touched upon by Robert Mallet 
in his masterly works on volcanoes and volcanic energy. 


1s «Experimental Researches in Mountain Building’ in Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, xxxv. Part i. p. 58 (1887) and p. 337 (1889). 
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carried on by Mr. Bailey Willis in the United States. His ambition, 
however, was not simply to reproduce with layers of plaster or clay 
such plications as bear a resemblance to what we see in the mountains. 
He went into a detailed study of the Appalachians, and determined 
the different characters of folds, faults, and overthrusts of rocks which 
had been observed in that region, so as to know beforehand what facts 
of nature had to be aceounted for by experiments; and he devised. 
his experiments so as to see whether lateral pressure could produce all 
the variety of features which are seen in a mountain region. 

All his experiments were made upon lumps, about 39 inches long, 
from 5 to 6 inches wide, and several inches thick, which were care-- 
fully constructed out of layers of wax of different hardness and 
pliability, wax being mixed for this purpose either with sand or with 
turpentine. To imitate the pressure which the rocks are submitted 
to, a load of about 1,000 lbs. of shot was placed upon the wax blocks 
while they were compressed in a box by means of a side screw. 
Moreover, Professor Willis admitted that at a depth of from five to 
seven miles the materials of which the earth’s crust is composed 
must be in a state of latent plasticity, while the superficial deposits 
consist of thousands of layers of different consistency and composition ; 
and, so far as was possible, these conditions were imitated in the- 
experiments. All results were reproduced by photography. 

These results are really admirable. All possible forms of folds 
and bends, which had been observed in the Appalachians or elsewhere, 
as well as the ‘ thrusts’ of rocks shifted bodily upon each other, were 
reproduced in the laboratory. As soon as the slightest bend was 
made in casting the wax layers in the big lump, a vaulted structure 
(an ‘ anticline’) appeared at that spot when the whole was compressed 
on the bench. Symmetrical and unsymmetrical, vertical and inclined: 
folds were obtained, exactly as they are seen in nature. Strata were 
broken inside unbroken foldings, and one of the problems which often. 
puzzled geologists—namely, the so-called overthrusts and under- 
thrusts—was exactly reproduced. The shovelling of immense masses 
of older strata above younger strata, which for a long time offered 
such difficulties in explaining the structure of the Highlands of 
Scotland, was admirably reproduced in Willis’s experiments, notwith- 
standing the considerable plasticity of the wax layers." 

It appeared, moreover, that the soft mass at the basis of the wax 
lump participated very little in the foldings of the upper strata. In 
most cases it was simply compressed, or it filled up the spaces 
beneath the gently delineated folds—these latter increasing in steep- 
ness in the middle layers. Besides, in some of the compressed 


6 See Dr. A. Penck’s remarks upon this subject in Geomorpholosische Probleme aus 
Nordwest Schottland, where, under the modest form of an account of a visit to the 
Scottish Highlands, Penck touckes upon some of the most arduous problems of 
mountain building. 





re 
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blocks, the gently undulating upper surface gave no idea whatever 
of the amount of folding which took place in its inner parts, just as- 
is sometimes the case in nature. The idea already expressed by 
Dana and by Pfaff—that the folding of the strata and mountain build- 
ing altogether take place in the ‘super-crust’ only—was thus 
confirmed by the experiments of Professor Willis. The whole series 
gives an admirable additional support to the ‘ lateral force theory’ 
of the origin of mountains. 

A few words more must be said in conclusion about the geo- 
graphical distribution of mountains on the surface of the earth. 
Mountains and plateaus are not scattered over the globe in a hap- 
hazard way. On the contrary, there is a certain harmony in their 
distribution, their directions, and their heights. In the Old World 
we have a broad belt in which the highest mountains—the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, the Caucasus, and the Himalayas—are included; the 
prevalence of the north-western and the north-eastern directions in 
the mountains of Europe has long since been indicated, and the 
same leading directions are now discovered in Asia; the two conti- 
nents of North America and Eurasia offer striking analogies in their 
structure, and the ‘ transgressions’ or the invasions of the oceans, as 
has been so beautifully indicated: by Suess, took place in both 
continents at definite intervals ; the mountain chains are developed 
in a succession of curves, and, as has been indicated by Prinz and 
Dana, there is a striking resemblance between the leading zigzag 
lines which are seen on our planet and those that are dimly per- 
ceived on Venus and Mars. All these facts and many more of the 
same kind open wide and most attractive fields of speculation. But 
if geologists have succeeded in working out some clear conceptions 
as to the mode of formation of mountains, they are only the very 
first steps towards discriminating the mode and the laws of formation 
of the leading features of our planet. In that direction everything 
remains yet to be done.” 


Ill 


The sharp distinction which sorne time ago used to be drawn 
between pure science and science applied to the increase of man’s 
productive powers is rapidly disappearing. On the one side, those 


7 Stanislas Meunier (Comptes Rendus, tome cxxi. 1895, p. 657) has lately made 
most interesting experiments intended to prove that the leading orographic features 
of Europe are such as if the plastic mass of the inner crust of the earth, after having 
been bulged out at the equator by centrifugal force, were returning in the course of 
geological ages to its primitive shape, so as to contract from the equator towards the 
poles—this movement resulting in the formation of plicated systems of mountains, 
the age of which is younger and younger as we proceed from the poles to the equator. 
These experiments, which fully confirmed the hypothesis, belong, however, to that 
vast domain of great deformations of the earth’s spheroid which will have to be 
discussed on some other occasion. 
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who devote themselves to the discovery of the laws of nature look 
no longer with disdain upon the industrial and agricultural arts ; and 
on the other side, those who work in these last domains are also rapidly 
changing their old methods, and what was formerly considered as an 
‘art’ rapidly becomes ‘science ’ nowadays. That pure science profits 
from every progress of industry is self-evident. A mere glance at a 
telescope, and the mere inspection of a modern physical, chemical, 
or physiological laboratory, show what science owes to the pro- 
gress of the mechanical arts; while the most rapid review of the 
recent achievements in science would show that whole branches of 
modern research have originated in, or were prompted by, investiga- 
tions made in the domain of industry or agriculture. Bacteriology 
owes its origin to researches into the fermentation of wine, and to 
the efforts of veterinary surgeons to put an end to anthrax ; important 
branches of chemistry were born of investigations into the aniline 
colours ; while many an advance in the theory of electricity and in 
molecular physics is due to the discoveries of practical electricians 
and metallurgists. But, on the other hand, the engineer, the technical 
chemist, and the agriculturist also begin to proceed now, in their 
own special investigations, in a purely scientific way. Their pre- 
liminary researches are conducted in a scientific spirit, their methods 
are scientific methods, and their experiments are scientific experiments. 

These ideas pressed themselves upon my mind as I visited last 
summer the experimental farms of Canada, mostly in company with 
the director of these farms, Dr. William Saunders, who was un- 
wearied in discussing in all details the methods of the experiments 
which are carried on under his guidance. A modern experi- 
mental farm is, in reality, an open-air laboratory for experimental 
researches into the physiology of plants; its work is scientific work, 
which loses nothing of its value from its ultimate object being an 
increase of man’s powers over nature. And if in the following pages 
I intend to speak only of the work done at the Canadian farms, it is 
not only because it is sure to offer interest to English readers, but 
chiefly because the work which is now done at the experimental 
farms of the United States and Europe embraces so many distinct . 
branches of research, that several of them—such as the laws of 
growth, the nitrification and denitrification of the soil, and so on 
—would require several separate studies. 

The experimental farms of Canada, which were founded only ten 
years ago, are not scattered over the territory in a haphazard way ; 
each of them, on the contrary, represents a sum of conditions of 
climate and soil which is typical for some large division of the 
Dominion. The Central Farm at Ottawa is typical for a wide 
region embracing East Ontario and West Quebec. The farm at 
Nappan, in Nova Scotia, is intended to represent agriculture in the 
three maritime provinces of the Atlantic border. The farm at 
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Agassiz, located at the bottom and on the slopes of a beautiful 
valley of the Coast Range, some forty miles east of Vancouver, 
represents the wet and warm climate of Southern British Columbia ; 
while the two prairie farms at Indian Head, inthe North-west Territory 
of Assiniboia, and at Brandon, in the midst of the wheat belt of 
Southern Manitoba, represent the two main divisions of the prairies 
where an extensive dryness does not prevent agriculture from taking 
a colossal development. Finally, the agricultural college at Guelph, 
with the experimental farm attached to it—both maintained by the 
Province of Ontario—is situated amidst the garden of Canada, 7.e. in 
the peninsula which stretches south-westward between Lake Huron 
and the Lakes of Erie and Ontario, where mixed farming of an 
intensive character is carried on, and where grapes, peaches, and pears 
are cultivated to a great extent."* Two more farms will probably 
have to be opened—one in that stretch of dry ranching land which 
runs at the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, north and south of 
Calgary, and where the beginnings of irrigation are preparing the 
way for agriculture, and another in the very fertile belt of land 
covered with small forest and brush, which stretches in the north- 
west of Winnipeg along the Dauphin line towards Edmonton, and is 
now a favourite ground for new settlers of all possible nationalities. 

The work which is done at the five experimental farms belongs 
entirely to the domain of experimental science, and it is carried on, 
on purely scientific lines, by a small staff consisting of the director, 
the superintendents of the farms, the horticulturist, the entomolo- 
gist and botanist, the chemist, and the foreman of forestry. Their 
chief efforts are directed to ascertain which varieties of wheat, 
oats, barley, peas &c. yield the best crops under the conditions 
of climate, soil, and exposure that prevail in each separate region. 
For this purpose several hundreds of varieties of cereals, peas, and 
fodder crops are grown every year on plots of the size of ;4; and »\; 
of an acre, and each of them is harvested, threshed, and weighed 
separately, so as to ascertain the yields in different conditions of 
climate (which vary considerably from one year to another), position, 
exposure to or protection from the wind, and treatment of the soil. 
One can easily imagine what an immense and valuable material is 
thus accumulated, and to what account it may be turned by the 
botanist who would devote his attention to this subject. 

To find out which variety of cereals and fodder-grasses is best 
suitable for the climate of each province is by no means an easy task, 
because the climate of Canada offers certain special difficulties. The 
winters in Central Canada are very cold as a rule; but plants, as is 
known, suffer but little from the cold of the winter. The trying 


'S The Central Farm covers nearly 500 acres ; Nappan, 310 acres; Agassiz, nearly 
1,000 acres, in which are 800 acres of mountains; Brandon, 670 acres; and Indian 
Head, 680 acres, 
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period comes in the spring. Early in the spring the heat of the sun 
becomes so intense as to start plants to life very early; but then 
come the sharp night frosts, followed by hot sunshine early in the 
morning, and the plant perishes. This is why spring wheat (which 
is sown in the spring) is grown in preference to autumn wheat— 
almost exclusively in Manitoba—and why even such fruit-trees as 
apples and pears, which will stand perfectly a sharp winter frost, 
cannot be grown on the prairies. Of course, even on the prairies, 
things are not so bad in Canada as they are in Siberia, where the 
apple-trees, which are seen in full blossom at Irkutsk in the first half 
of May, have all their blossom destroyed by a cold spell of weather 
which usually spreads over Siberia about the 20th of May. But still 
the night frosts in the spring are bad enough in Canada, and they 
destroy the plants which have been started into a rapid growth after 
their long winter slumber. Moreover, there are frosts by the end of 
the summer, and although the early autumn frosts become rarer and 
less sharp in proportion as the land is cleared and cultivated, never- 
theless rapid ripening is a quality necessarily required from the 
cereals that are grown in the continental parts of the Dominion. 
The variety of wheat which ripens three or four days, or even a couple 
of days, in advance of other varieties, is therefore preferred to other 
equally prolific varieties, as it has more chances not to be caught by 
frost. Consequently, all sorts of varieties of wheat and other cereals 
are experimented upon, especially those which come from the North 
of Scotland, Norway, North Russia, and Siberia. 

In such conditions early sowing becomes a necessity, and apart 
from the protection from frosts, its general advantages have been fully 
demonstrated. Different varieties of wheat, oats, barley, and peas 
are sown every week in succession, beginning with the 20th of April 
and ending with the 25th of May; and the crops obtained from the 
first two sowings (the first three for peas) are so much superior to 
the crops obtained from later sowings that each farmer sees at a 
glance what he loses if he has not made his sowings by the end of 
April. 

The chief point towards which Dr. W. Saunders directs his 
attention is, however, not only to test the properties of the existing 
varieties of cereals, and to make the results known to the farmers, 
but to create new varieties best adapted to the climate of the 
country. The importance of breeding new varieties for the special 
requirements of each separate region, which for such a length of 
time has been so sadly neglected in Europe, is fully understood in 
Canada. Many poor crops in Europe are simply due to the fact that 
the same variety of wheat or oats has been cultivated for genera- 
tions in succession, without rejuvenating it in some way or another. 
Every variety of cereals, though it may be very prolific at the time 
of its appearance, gradually loses its vigour; and this is why we see 
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that the varieties which are now in repute among rational farmers 
are quite different from those which were held in high esteem 
some thirty or forty years ago. It is not a matter of fashion, but a 
substitution—often unconscious—of new and more vigorous varieties 
for those which are in a senile decay. At the experimental farms 
it is endeavoured to accomplish this introduction of new varieties 
in a conscious way, and to breed such new varieties as would be 
best adapted to the special requirements of the country.'* 

Cross-fertilisation of different varieties, as well as the production 
in the same way of hybrids between different species (such as the 
two-rowed and the six-rowed barley), are widely experimented upon 
for this purpose. The pollen of one variety is transported, with great 
precautions, upon the feathery pistils of the flower of the other 
variety (deprived of course of its own stamens); the flower-case is 
then carefully closed, and when a number of flowers in the spike have 
been operated upon in this way, the head or the spike is wrapped in 
thin manilla paper and so tied up as to prevent the possibility of 
access of other pollen either by wind or insects. The plant is then 
tied to a stick in order to prevent its being broken by accident. 
The kernels or seeds, which attain maturity on this plant, form the 
starting points of new varieties. ‘The heads of the single plant 
grown the first year from each seed will be all alike,’ Dr. Saunders 
writes, ‘and they may take after the female plant which has supplied 
the pi&til, or they may resemble the heads on the plant from which 
the pollen has been gathered. In any case, if the cross has been 
accomplished, the grain from the plant of the first year, when sown 
next season, will usually produce several different forms, some 
resembling one parent and some the other, while others again may 
be more or less intermediate in character, and there remains to choose 
out of them the most suitable varieties.’ The difficulties attending 
this sort of work are self-evident, and one need not wonder that, from 
1,650 flowers carefully crossed, only 220 kernels were obtained. 
Nevertheless, in the course of six years more than 700 cross-bred 
and hybrid varieties of grain have been produced at the farms, and 
out of them no less than 189 are still under experiment.” 

Crossings have especially been made between Scotch wheat (red 
and white Fife) and North Russian wheats (Ladoga and Onega), as 
also Indian wheats, and it is estimated that the new variety, Fife- 
Ladoga, offers several advantages; it gives a heavier crop and is 
earlier by three or four days. The hybrids produced between the 
two-rowed and the six-rowed barley also offer great interest because 
the latter stools more freely—that is, gives more ears—while the 
former has longer ears and ripens earlier. In the list of crops 


* It is known that in Europe Vilmorin has been working for years at that creation 
of new varieties. His researches were fully appreciated by Darwin. 
* Experimental Farms, Reports for 1896, Ottawa, 1897, p. 21 sg. 
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obtained with different varieties of barley, in 1896, the new hybrids 
stand among the first for heavy crops. As to a cross-bred variety 
of oats, obtained by crossing branching oats with one-sided oats, it 
has a real interest for the naturalists. There are oats of which the 
heads or panicles are widely branched, and others in which the 
panicle is all one-sided—all spikelets hanging as a mane on one side 
of the main stem. A settled intermediate form has been obtained 
by crossing the two varieties, its panicles being all one-sided and 
widely branched at the same time. Many other intermediate forms 
have also been produced by crossing long-kernels’ oats with short- 
kernels’ ones, thin-hulled with thick-hulled, and the black and yellow 
oats with white ones. . 

All these varieties are of course experimented upon, not only at 
the experimental farms but also in the open field, by many farmers. 
Three-pound bags of seeds are distributed by the thousand, free of 
cost and postage, among the farmers, of whom a great number 
report later on about the results which they have obtained in their 
fields.2' Nor are these experiments limited to Canada. The Canadian 
experimental farms stand in connection with the American ones; and 
while Russian and Siberian varieties are widely experimented upon 
in the Dominion, ten tons of Canadian seeds were shipped this autumn 
to Vladivostok to be experimented upon in the Siberian farms of the 
Amur and the Usuri regions. It may also be added that cross- 
varieties of peas were produced and that some of them give un- 
doubtedly larger crops than the old ones—a fact of importance for 
Canada, where nearly 800,000 acres are given to this crop in the 
Province of Ontario alone. 

Manuring is not yet in great vogue on the prairies—the soil of 
Southern Manitoba being so fertile that twenty crops were grown in 
succession from the same land without impressing upon the farmers 
the necessity of manuring. Still, the time is rapidly coming when 
manure will be a necessity in Manitoba as it is already in some other 
parts of the Dominion, and varied experiments are carried on upon 
the value of different fertilisers. One series of them deserves special 
notice. They were begun in 1895 when clover was sown with grain, 
in order to see whether it can be grown to advantage with the grain 
without materially lessening this last crop.” If this can be done, the 
clover will absorb and appropriate the nitrogenous fertilisers which 
are brought down by the rain during the late summer and autumn 
months, and it will, moreover, like all other leguminous plants, absorb 
nitrogen from the air through the microbes which develop upon its 
roots. It may then be ploughed under and enrich the soil with 


*! 38,378 samples of seeds of all sorts were mailed to nearly 35,000 applicants in 
1896, 

 Experimintal Farms Report for 1826, p. 37; also 1895, pp. 210, 213 (Chemist's 
Report). 
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nitrogen. I saw the plots upon which these experiments were made 
at the Ottawa farm. The grain crop had been cut, and in a few 
days the clover, which had been kept back so long as the cereals 
remained in the field, began to develop with admirable rapidity. 
It was evident that when these fields were ploughed they would 
receive a very valuable green manure.” It had to be seen, of course, 
whether the sowing of clover with wheat, barley, and oats would not 
reduce the cereal crop; but it is not so. When experiments were 
made on pairs of closely-lying plots, one of which was sown with 
cereals alone, and the other with red clover (10 Ibs. per acre) in 
addition to the cereals, only three plots out of ten showed smaller 
crops for the mixed sowing, while on the seven other plots the crop 
was even higher than without clover. The same results were ob- 
tained at the Brandon farm. 

Another wide series of experiments is carried on with fruit-trees. 
That apples and pears cannot be grown in Manitoba has already been 
alluded to. Nevertheless hundreds of Manitoba farmers used formerly 
to spend considerable sums of money in buying different varieties of 
apple-trees which they hoped to acclimatise. The impossibility of 
growing apples in Manitoba has now been fully demonstrated. 
During the past six years almost every variety of fruit-tree, which 
had any special claim for hardiness, has been tried at the two farms 
of Brandon and Indian Head ; the hardiest varieties grown in Eastern 
Canada, in the western and northern parts of the States, and in 
Northern Europe were tested in all possible conditions—and all 
failed. 

However, the staff of the experimental farms are not at all satisfied 
with this negative result. They are now endeavouring themselves to 
produce a variety of apple-trees which could bear fruit in the climate 
of Manitoba and the North-west Territories. There is one very hardy 
variety of crab-apple from Siberia—the berried pyrus (Pyrus Caccata) 
—which has for the past five years endured the climate of these 
regions without injury. It bears plenty of fruit, but its fruit is not 
much bigger than a cherry. Efforts are being made therefore to 
improve this fruit in size and quality by cross-fertilising the crab-apple 
with the hardiest sorts of apples—chiefly Russian—and with the larger 


°3 Different varieties of clover were experimented upon, and their value as 
fertilisers is shown in the Chemist’s Report. Mr. Shutt’s remarks on the amount of 
nitrogen stored by the roots of the Alfalfa clover are extremely interesting, and 
every page of his reports is a valuable contribution to physiological chemistry. 

*4 Reports, p. 335. Another interesting fact was found out, namely, that plots 
manured with equal quantities in weight of fresh and rotten manure gave materially 
the same crops, or even better ones with fresh manure than with the rotted one. 
The importance of this observation becomes evident when we learn from the Report 
of the Chemist, Fr. T. Shutt, that in four months 8,000 Ibs. of fresh manure were 
reduced to 3,480 Ibs., and that they dwindled down to 2,659 Ibs. in the course of one 
year (2?-ports, p. 195). 
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crabs.” This work was partly done by the Director of the Ottawa 
farm, but chiefly by Dr. C. E. Saunders, and at the present time more 
than 1,800 cross-bred seeds have been obtained. They were all duly 
planted two years ago, and from this quantity of seed 1,500 or 1,600 
trees may be expected, some of which will probably bear larger and 
improved fruits, of a hardy and suitable character. The best of these 
varieties will then be selected for experiments on a larger scale. It 
is hoped that in this way a variety of apple appropriate to the climate 
of Manitoba will be obtained. Similar attempts were also made with 
the local wild sand-cherry, with the intention of crossing it with 
the better cultivated cherries; but thus far the attempts have 
not succeeded. Biologists will however notice with great interest 
the considerable variations in the size and shape of the fruit which 
were provoked by the cross-breeding.” 

Another very interesting branch of work is being carried on at the 
Agassiz farm of British Columbia. It is intended to prove that in 
the Coast Range the slopes of the mountains can be utilised, up to a 
certain height, for orchards. On the hill which faces the Agassiz 
valley on its northern side, different sorts of fruit-trees have been 
planted on small patches of open ground, amid the virgin forest, up 
to an altitude of 1,050 feet; and as one climbs the mountain he 
discovers these small plantations of trees heavily loaded with fruit, 
which prove that the slopes of the hills can also be utilised for fruit 
culture as well as the bottoms of the valleys, where land is already 
sold at European prices, up to 15/. and 20/. the acre. 

Canada has been described by some visitors as the land of tree- 
stumps—all land that is now under culture or under the villages and 
the towns over immense parts of the Dominion having been cleared 
from under virgin forests. It sounds strange, therefore, that tree- 
planting should make an important portion of the work of the 
experimental farms. But the Dominion of Canada contains all 
possible varieties of soil, climate, and aspects ; and by the side of the 
immense spaces, where man tries to get rid of the trees as of a 
nuisance, there are the hardly less immense treeless prairies, where 
tree-planting is of the first importance. Nay, even in the woody 
regions, the growing of certain species of trees, and the planting of 
trees near to man’s dwellings, upon spaces totally cleared of trees by 
forest fires, is becoming an important problem. 

The Forestry Manager, or the ‘Foreman of Forestry,’ has thus 
plenty of work on his hands. At the Central Farm at Ottawa, sixty- 
five acres of land were set apart for an arboretum and a botanical 
garden, and as many as possible of the native trees and shrubs of 
Canada were planted there, as well as a great number of such species 
and varieties as were likely to succeed in Canada. Nearly 2,000 
species and varieties of trees and shrubs are thus grown, and many 

2 Reports, 1896, p. 62 sq. 2 Thid. p. 123. 
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instructive lessons have already been learned from the tree planta- 
tions—the most important of them being that mixed plantations, 
imitating as much as possible the natural grouping of trees in the 
forests, give the best results. It need hardly be said that the 
observations made on the growth, the hardiness, the time of bloom- 
ing, &c., of such a number of trees and shrubs already represent 
most precious materials for the botanists. 

The winters in Canada are long, and while in the high plains of 
the Calgary and Macleod region cattle and horses are grazing all 
the winter through, they must be fed in the stable for full five 
months in Manitoba. Consequently, even on the boundless prairies of 
South Manitoba, which begin to be pretty thickly settled, the 
growing of grasses for winter fodder and the artificial meadows 
becomes a question of the first importance. A perennial grass, a 
nativeof Europe—the Brome grass (Bromus inermis)—was introduced 
to supply that need, and, after having been experimented upon for 
several years in succession, it has admirably answered all require- 
ments. As a pasture grass for Manitoba it is perhaps unequalled. 
Mr. Bedford writes : ‘ Starting early in the spring, it is fit to pasture 
two weeks earlier than the native grasses, and at Brandon cattle were 
pasturing on it in 1896 up to the Ist of November.’ It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Brome grass is rapidly becoming a favourite 
with the Manitoba farmers.” Besides, mixed cereals, cut green, are 
resorted to for hay; but the best results have been obtained from 
Indian corn, which does not ripen for seed but attains the size of 
eight and ten feet, and after having been put in silos (which are 
built above the ground), gives an excellent and abundant winter 
fodder. 

Much more ought to be said, especially about the entomological 
and bacteriological work in connection with the creameries, which 
is carried on both at the Dominion farms and at Guelph; but 
what has been said will give an idea of the scientific value of the 
farms. It must only be added that while in Europe the work of 
the experimental farms too often remains little known to those 
who toil: on the soil, in Canada, asin the United States, a whole 
machinery has been worked out for diffusing the knowledge that has 
been won from scientific research, down to the remotest village. Not 
only the reports of the experimental farms, their bulletins on special 
subjects, and their circulars, are distributed in scores of thousands 
(162,642 reports and bulletins were mailed in 1896); not only some 
twenty thousand letters are exchanged every year with the farmers 
and correspondents, and several thousand farmers come to pay visits 
every year to each experimental farm ; but a whole system of Farmers’ 
Institutes and Farmers’ Conventions and Associations has been 
developed to convey that information to the farmers and to have it 

7 Reports, 1896, p. 335 sq. 
Vor, XLII—No. 249 8 K 
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discussed by them ; while the Reports of the Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture, which also are distributed free in many thousands of 
copies, contain whole inquiries into different agricultural subjects, to 
which every one contributes, and which are admirably summed up. 
But this organisation belongs rather to the domain of diffusion of 
science, and can only be alluded to in this place. 

The Canadian agriculturists endeavour to enrich the soil with 
nitrogen by ploughing down a catch-crop of clover: the bacteria 
developed on the roots of clover having absorbed some nitrogen from 
the air, that quantity of the nourishing element is thus added to the 
soil for the benefit of the next crops. But in Europe, and especially 
in Germany and France, attempts are now being made to enrich the soil 
directly, by inoculating it with those bacteria which store up nitrogen 
in the root-nodules of clover and other leguminous plants. This 
important work is being carried on, chiefly by F. Nobbe and L. Hiltner, 
at one of the experimental stations of Germany. 

It was already mentioned in the pages of this Review * how 
Warrington and Winogradsky discovered the two bacteria which 
render assimilable by plants the nitrogen contained in the soil in 
the shape of different nitrogen compounds. One of these bacteria 
decomposes ammonia, splitting it into water and nitrous acid, where- 
upon the other bacteria further oxidise this last acid and transform 
it into nitric acid, which can be assimilated by plants. Winogradsky, 
who discovered this last microbe in a sample of soil imported from 
Quito, remarked moreover that if a small quantity of Quito soil be 
mixed with the loam of our own fields, the former acts as a ferment, 
the microbe which it contains rapidly multiplying in the loam. On 
the other side, Wilfahrt and Hellriegel discovered about the same 
time that the roots of all leguminous plants (peas, vetches, clover, 
and so on), when they are grown in fertile soils, become covered with 
very small nodules, consisting of agglomerations of a special bacterium 
(Bacteriwm radicicola) which borrows from the roots the necessary 
hydro-carbons, and supplies them in return with nitrogen taken from 
the air which circulates in the soil. 

These discoveries became the starting point of a series of epoch- 
making researches. It was suggested by Berthelot, and proved by 
Bouilhac,” that the nitrogen-absorbing microbes can only live in the 
soil on the condition that they should find in it either living plants 
to associate with (as is the case with the roots of the Leguminose), 
or alge and all sorts of decaying débris of plants, which would 
supply the bacteria with the necessary carbon. In fact, these 
bacteria would not live in liquids containing mineral matters only in 
solution ; but they throve as soon as some alge (the Nostoc) were 
introduced into such a solution. 


28 * Recent Science,’ Nineteenth Century, August 1893. 
2? Comptes Rendus, tome cxxiii. 1896, p. £28. 
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Nobbe and Hiltner pursued their researches in another direction. 
It is well known that no plant would live ina soil containing no 
available nitrogen. The German explorers proved, however, that 
leguminous plants can live in pure quartz sand containing all nour- 
ishing elements except nitrogen, on the condition that cultures of 
bacteria, taken from leguminous root-nodules, should be introduced 
in the sand. In such case the bacteria, which rapidly multiply, 
supply to the rootlets the nitrogen which was absent from the soil. 
The two German explorers discovered next that there are different kinds 
of bacteria on different species of Leguminose, and that each of them 
is good for the species only with which it was formerly associated. 
There still remains some doubt as to whether the bacteria which live 
on different species of {Leguminose do not belong themselves to 
different species, or whether, as is rendered probable by Nobbe’s work, 
they all belong to one species (B. radicicola), in which case certain 
special adaptations must have been produced in them by an association 
of long standing with separate species of Leguminose. It is true 
that, by inoculating bacteria taken on the point of a needle from 
Lucerne, Bréal produced root-nodules on a lupin; but more recent 
researches prove that the distinction above mentioned undoubtedly 
exists. 

Nobbe and Hiltner lately made a series of exhaustive experiments 
with the view of ascertaining what would be the effects of inoculation 
of bacteria taken from six different groups of leguminous plants upon 
representatives of each of these groups.*® It appeared then that with 
a few partial exceptions the inoculation can only be considered 
as safe when it is made with bacteria taken from the same genus or 
from the same group of leguminous plants. Only the lupin bacteria 
were inactive even for the same genus. All plants in these experi- 
ments throve so long as they could obtain nitrogen from their own 
seeds or from the soil ; but then came a period when this supply was 
exhausted, and the plant began to suffer from ‘ nitrogen hunger.’ It 
recovered only when the nodules produced by the inoculation of 
suitable bacteria were developed—this development taking from 
fourteen to sixty days for different species. In a soil inoculated with 
the proper bacteria the plants were remarkably vigorous, and especially 
with the peas and the clover, the blooming and the production of seeds 
were admirably stimulated. No assimilation of nitrogen through the 
leaves could be noticed. 

The practical results of these experiments are very promising. 
After having thus proved the advantages of inoculation, Nobbe began 
to breed the necessary bacteria on a large scale, in order to supply 
them for agricultural purposes in the farms. A special bacterial 


% Ueber die Anpassungsfahigheit der Knillchenbakterien ungleichen Ursprungs an 
verschiedene Leguminosengattungen, in Landwirthschaftliche Versuchstationen, 1896, 
vol, xlvii. p. 257. 
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liquid for inoculating the soil with bacteria is now prepared, under 
the name of ‘ nitragin’ in Nobbe’s bacteria factory. Small bottles, of 
a capacity of 300 cubic centimetres, and containing gelatine cultures 
of seventeen different species of bacteria gathered from different 
Leguminose are now sold at the price of half-a-crown, and this 
quantity is said to be sufficient to inoculate with nitrogen-storing 
bacteria a surface of half an acre (a German Morgen, according to other 
statements). The best way to use the nitragin preparation is gently 
to warm the bottle to a temperature of 91 degrees Fahrenheit, when the 
gelatine is liquefied, and then to dissolve it in water. The seeds are 
soaked in this solution in the same way as the seeds of wheat are 
soaked in a solution of copper sulphate for preventing smut.*! 

It is very probable, Déhérain says, that in a soil in which 
leguminous plants were previously grown for many years, the effects 
of the nitragin preparation may not be very visible; but otherwise it 
probably will be effective, and he foresees the time when bacterial 
fertilisers will be sold to the same extent as the chemical fertilisers are 
sold at the present time. In several experiments made in Germany 
upon certain peats, the effects of the inoculation of the soil with 
nitrogen-storing bacteria were remarkably good. But it must not 
be forgotten that nitragin began to be supplied to the trade less 
than two years ago—in the spring of 1896—and that some time will 
be required before its properties have been tested on a large scale, 
and a definite judgment about its fertilising qualities can be formed. 

As to the scientific value of the discoveries of Winogradsky, 
Hellriegel, Nobbe and all other workers in the same field, it is 
self-evident ; they have opened a quite new branch of research ; and 
while we were beginning to look too much on the soil as upon an 
inert mineral mass, they have made us revert to the only true 
conception—that the soil maintains life because it is living matter 
itself, 

P. KRoPorKIN, 


* Jahrbuch der deutschen Landwirthschafts Gesellschaft, vol. xi, 1896, p. 48 sq. 
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GUICCIARDINI 


In a short piece lately written upon Machiavelli, I mentioned that 
Cavour used to say that the author of the Prince had not so good a 
grasp of the realities of public things as Guicciardini, his contemporary 
and friend. Here was a man, said Cavour, who really knew affairs, 
and knew them far better than Machiavelli. To most even decently 
well-read persons who have had no special occasion to look into his 
pages, he is little more than a name, known only by the old jest of 
an enemy, transferred to the dazzling page of Macaulay, that a 
certain criminal in Italy was suffered to make his choice between 
Guicciardini and the galleys; he chose the History, but the war of 
Pisa was too much for him; he changed his mind, and went to 
the oar. 

Cavour is not the only personage of high authority who has 
given Guicciardini a place among great names. Bolingbroke, for 
instance, boldly declares that he does not scruple to prefer him in 
every respect to Thucydides. Thiers calls him one of the most 
clear-sighted men that ever lived, and declares that his breadth 
of narrative, the vigour of his pencil, and his depth of judgment, 
rank his History among the finest monuments of the human mind. 
Macaulay, in his later days, says that he admires no historians much 
except Herodotus, Thucydides, and Tacitus, and perhaps in his own 
peculiar way Father Paul Sarpi: he always placed the historian of 
the Council of Trent first among the Italians; then came Davila, 
whose story of the battle of Ivry was worthy of Thucydides himself ; 
next to Davila he put Guicciardini, and Machiavelli last. An accom- 
plished critic in his own country calls their historic school one of the 
most original creations of the Italians of the Renaissance, and Guicciar- 
dini stands first within that school. An accomplished English critic 
calls him one of the most consummate historians of any nation or of any 
age. A German critic applauds the consummate mastery with which he 
explains events, motives, plans, reasons for and against. Ranke de- 
scribes his book as the foundation of all the later works upon the be- 
ginning of modern history, and as one of our great historical possessions. 


1 Villari, Machiavelli, iii, 205 ; Symonds, Renaissance, Age of Despots, 230; Gaspary, 
Italien. Lit. der Renaissancezeit, ii. 391 ; Ranke, Zur Kritik neuerer Geschichtsschreiber 
(1874), Sémmtl. Werke, xxxiv. 
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Charles the Fifth knew Guicciardini well. There is a story that when 
courtiers remonstrated at the long hours that he spent with the 
Italian while they were kept waiting, Charles replied: ‘In 4 single 
instant I can create a hundred grandees of Spain ; not in a hundred 
years could I make a Guicciardini.’ 


I 


Born in 1482, he was a little younger than Machiavelli and 
Michelangelo, and he died in 1540. He was descended from a 
tolerably long line of respectable burghers, of whom he has left 
us a full account, including half a dozen vignettes that show in 
graphic style what manner of folk they were. They kept shops 
where they sold silk and other wares; they owned ships and were 
their own skippers; they went to the Levant and Flanders and 
wherever else in the narrower and simpler trade of that day money 
was to be picked up; and they filled at one time or another all the 
various public posts in Florence. A sort of family likeness is to be 
traced among them. The men were strong, good-looking, warm in 
temper, yet cautious in politics, weighty, of good character accord- 
ing to the standard of time and place, and with a proper eye to the 
main chance. The Guicciardini were not great people, but they 
were steady, well-to-do, respectable persons, and the historian was 
proud of his stock. Two things in the world, he told his descend- 
ants, he cared about-—one, the perpetual exaltation of the city and 
its freedom ; the other, ‘the glory of our house, not only for my life, 
but for always.’ 

It has been energetically said of ‘the sombre and sublime Italy’ 
of the sixteenth century, that life was a mortal combat, the house a 
fortress, the garment a cuirass, hospitality an ambush, the embrace 
a garotte, the proffered cup poison, the proffered hand a dagger- 
thrust.? This, however, was not all, and in truth this fierce melodrama 
never can be all. Here is Guicciardini’s vignette of his father, to 
whom he was to the end of his days deeply and tenderly attached :-— 


Peter was truly a wise man, and of as great judgment and insight as any man 
in Florence in his time; nobody had a better or a clearer conscience; he was a 
lover of his city and of the poor; and he never did a human creature the least 
wrong. For these things, as well as for the qualities of his house and his fore- 
fathers, he was from his youth held in high esteem, and he carried himself in 
such a way that in brain and in weight there was no man in Florence to equal 
him. If to his goodness and prudence had been added a little more vivacity, he 
would have stood still higher. But either because nature made him so, or because 
it was due to the times, which were in truth strong times and strange, he went 
about his affairs with little boldness and vast wariness; taking up few ventures, 
working at public things slowly and with great deliberation, never willing, save 
when necessity or conscience constrained him, to say outright in important matters 


? Saint-Victor, Anciens et Modernes, p. 31. 
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what was his real mind and judgment. Though his carefulness not to put him- 
self at the head of a party or of novel schemes and undertakings prevented his 
name from being on everybody’s lips, yet it had this other effect, that in the 
midst of all the tumult and agitation that the city went through in his day, he 
always kept himself and his position out of reach of hurt. That was more than 
happened to anybody else of his degree, when all the other considerable people 
ran such risks in property or life. . . . These things made the city grieve over his 
death sorely, and all good men felt his loss, the people and citizens of every class— 
everybody knowing that a wise and good citizen was gone, and one from whom 
both in universal and particular no mischief could ever have come, but only good 
fruit and all well-doing (Op. Ined. x. 90-1). 


Guicciardini was in important employment from 1512 when at 
the age of thirty he was sent to represent the Republic of Florence 
at the Court of Ferdinand of Aragon. He returned home in the 
following year. In 1515 he was appointed to meet Leo the Tenth on 
behalf of the Republic, and from 1516 to 1523 he became the papal 
officer in the Emilia. Then he was named the Pope’s viceroy in the 
Romagna, and lieutenant-general in the papal army. He shared some 
of the responsibility for the disasters which are summed up in the Sack 
of Rome (1527), but this did not prevent his promotion, when the 
time came, to be the Pope’s governor at Bologna (1531). He did his 
work with energy, tact, and capacity, until at last the death of Clement 
the Seventh (1534) put an end to his employment in the papal 
service, 

His life by this time ‘ became a series of expedients, in which he 
loses personal consideration, his reputation for honour, and at last his 
whole credit and power’ (Benoist’s Guichardin, p. 101). Though 
always free from direct corruption, and according to his own account 
a believer rather in politic clemency than in rigour, yet when he was 
sent by the Pope in 1530 to punish the Florentines for their rising, 
he showed himself merciless and vindictive, and repaid the revolu- 
tionary party in their own coin for the fierce rancour with which, 
when they were uppermost, they had handled the friends of Clement 
the Seventh.* By conviction he was in favour of an oligarchy, and his 
private writings prove that he estimated the Medici and their tyranny 
at what they were worth. But neither fools nor wise, he said, ‘ can 
in the end resist that which has to be.’ ‘ All states and cities are 
mortal ; everything, either by its nature or by accident, comes to a 
close. Hence a citizen who finds himself watching the dissolution of 
his country need not so much groan over this disgrace, as over his 
own lot. His country only suffers what in any case it was bound to 
suffer. The true unhappiness is that of the man who chances to 
have been born in an age when the moment of his country’s doom 
has struck.’ This has been called by some a sublime stoicism. It is 
perhaps nearer to that fatalism, not sublime, with which in times of 
political confusion men excuse a secret surrender to self-interest. 


* Varchi, Stor. Fior., Bk. xii. 
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The ancient traveller found on the Acrocorinthus a mysterious shrine 
dedicated to Necessity and Force. These two are potent divinities 
indeed, and well deserve a temple ; but sublime stoic is hardly the 
name for him who bows down humbly within their walls, and seeks to 
propitiate them in his own favour at whatever cost in burnt offerings. 

In one of his Reflections (220) he inculcates the perilous doctrine 
that it is the duty of a good citizen to do his best to live on such 
terms with a tyrant as to be able to counsel good courses and 
dissuade from bad ones. ‘How disastrous,’ he cries, ‘would the 
government of the Medici have been, if they had been surrounded 
only by fools and knaves.’ Acting on this principle, which in various 
applications has been the undoing of many a better man in cabinets 
and parties since (say from Falkland and Colepeper in the seventeenth 
century down to Prévost Paradol in the nineteenth), Guicciardini 
became servant of the most odious of the Medici. Finally, he 
was the means of raising Cosimo to be head of the State. Cosimo 
was only eighteen, he was fond of pleasure, and Guicciardini 
took care that he should have a handsome income. When the sum 
was fixed, Guicciardini at the council table, lowering his face and 
raising his eyebrows, said drily, ‘Twelve thousand golden florins are 
fine spending.’ But craft is not confined to greybeards, and young 
Cosimo was no sooner secure than he discarded his mentor. 
Guicciardini went off to his villa (1534); he was fifty-two; he had 
abundant material to his hand; he had ever been an indefatigable 
penman ; and he now spent the six years of life that were left in the 
composition of his great work on the history of Italy. Clarendon 
was seven years older when he too in exile and disgrace ‘ betook 
himself to his books,’ and with indomitable activity of mind and pen 
completed his story of his own time. 

Guicciardini was reasonably free from the discouragement and 
dejection with which satiety of life is apt to affect our judgment and 
temper. He was nearing that period of his age, ‘dove ciascun 
dovrebbe Calar le vele, e raccoglier le sarte’—when every lofty soul, 
like the mariner drawing near the port, should lower sails and 
gather in the ropes. Men are often spoiled by success, but more 
are spoiled by failure; and Guicciardini was wise enough to look 
to what he had done, rather than at what he had missed. What 
he seeks, and what he attains, is rather a reasoned fortitude 
than that serenity, that ‘great lesson of suavity’ as Dante calls it, 
which brings a man to face the end without grief or bitterness. 
He did not pretend to like the falling of the curtain, but he con- 
soled himself by thinking for how many important parts he had 
been cast by Fortune, and how well he had played them. He 
was without that moral ambition, as it has been called, and a very 
morbid ambition it is, which pretends to treat all grief, anger, 
mortification, chagrin, as weaknesses to be ashamed of. He makes 
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no foolish attempt to cure his wound either by a spurious rhetoric 
that places things out of perspective and proportion, or by a spurious 
philosophy that thinks to turn pain into pleasure by juggling with 
words as if they were things. Various are the attitudes of men 
towards the outside unseen divinity, Fortune, Chance, Necessity, 
Force of Circumstance, when it overthrows them. Some defy, 
some whimper, some fall stunned, some break their hearts once for 
all, others silently obey the grim ordering of events and with courage 
gather up the shattered pieces. The ancient literature of consolation 
contains some famous pieces, from Seneca, the friend of Nero, down 
to Boethius, the friend of Theodoric.‘ If we would measure the 
differences of times and men, it is well worth while to turn to that 
grave and beautiful piece in our own literature, so full of enlighten- 
ment, liberality, wisdom, tenderness, and piety, where Bishop Burnet 
concludes his history. ‘I have,’ he says, ‘considering my sphere, 
seen a great deal of all that is most shining and tempting in this 
world: the pleasures of sense I did soon nauseate; intrigues of state 
and the conduct of affairs have something in them that is more 
specious ; and I was for some years deeply immersed in these, but still 
with hopes of reforming the world, and of making mankind wiser 
and better; but I have found that which is crooked cannot be made 
straight.’ And then he goes on his way to his devout and lofty moral. 
So at a moment when all his counsels had come to nought, when his 
patron, the Holy Father, was a prisoner in the castle of Saint Angelo, 
and Rome was suffering all the violence and horror of prolonged sack 
at the hands of ferocious Spaniard and German, Guicciardini tried 
his hand at self-consolation.° 

Politely despatching with summary mention the comforting 
assurances of theologians and philosophers, as physic that no patient 
would voluntarily choose to take, ‘I will speak to thee,’ he says to 
himself, ‘in a lower key, and more according to the nature of men 
and the world.’ It comes to this after all: that human enterprises 
are ever apt to miscarry ; that he knew this when when he embarked 
upon the voyage; that the wreck was no special fault of his, for 
popes, kings, and emperors were the principals, and he no more than 
an instrument ; that his arguments for the war against the Emperor 
may have been an error of judgment, but it is not fair to expect a 
man to carry into the council-chamber, besides merely human reason- 
ings, the prognosticating judgments of astrologers and soothsayers ; 
that time mends all, and men will see that he is blameless. Then 
he recovers the self-respect of which he is in search, by appeal to his 
past: ‘Ask all the places where thou hast been, the peoples over 
whom thou hast been set in rule, the armies that have been under 


* See M. Martha’s Consolations dansT Antiquité—a chapter in his admirable Etudes 
Morales sur V Antiquité. 
5 September 1527. Op. Ined. x. 103-33. 
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thy orders. They will own that thou art a man of talent, resolute in 
taking decisions, abundant in resource, expeditious in act.’ Wholly 
free from the insincerities and inflations of the professing cynic, 
stoic, or anchorite, Guicciardini’s consolation is rational and worth 
reading. At the end of it, however, perhaps an impartial person would 
commend to statesmen in misfortune not all this argumentation, ex- 
planation, consolation, sophistication, but the sharp and simple con- 
cision of Thucydides, ‘It befell me to be an exile from my country 
for twenty years after my command at Amphipolis.’ And no more. 

In every age cases meet us where experience changes the idealist 
and the reformer, first to doubter, then to indifferent, next to pure 
egotist, at last to hard cynic. The process may be gradual, but it is 
apt to be implacable, and the fallen man one day awakes to find his 
sensibility gone, his moral pulse at a stand, and his once ardent soul 
burnt down to ashes. When the waking hour arrives, one man may 
still have grace enough to go out and weep bitterly; another only 
mocks. There is no sign that Guicciardini ran through all these 
stages of the political Sceptic’s Progress. He was a man of the world 
from first to last. Dreams and visions such as make for some the 
charmed part of life were never anything to him. He had not even 
the dreams of ambition of the ravening sort. He was not of those who 
must be Premier, President, Commander-in-Chief, or Admiral of the 
Fleet. Yet he had much honourable public spirit. ‘Three things,’ 
he said, ‘I would willingly see before I die: a well-ordered republic 
in my native Florence; the barbarian invaders driven from Italy ; 
the world freed from the rascal priests.’ These objects he honestly 
desired, but he did not much expect them, and he was not the man 
to make a fight for them. He had a passion for the transaction of 
public business, he wished to see it well done with a view to rightly 
ordered ends, and he had a strong capacity for it. We should in 
charity and sense remember that it is a natural infirmity, even of 
noble minds, to identify'their own personality with the furtherance of 
the common good. But first of all he was for himself. 

Guicciardini in short was a grave long-headed man of affairs, of a 
type well known in the public service of kings and peoples from his 
day to ours. He was sharply alive to the truth set out by Machiavelli, 
that the thing of importance in this world is not only to know one’s 
self in a general way, but to have skill enough to measure the forces 
of one’s own mind and character with the forces and needs of the State. 
As much as this, to be sure, would have been heartily admitted by 
anybody in the Rogue’s Camp, from Catiline to Jonathan Wild. 
Apart from this original selfishness of the politic man in search of 
his career, times of great public travail always tend to harden the 
heart ; and the Florentine publicists all write like men with hardish 
hearts. They have none of the geniality of Comines, none of the 
cheerful good humour of Bacon, none of the amiability of Montesquieu, 
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none of that deep insight into life and character as a whole, which 
made La Bruyére and some other Frenchmen of the seventeenth 
century, including more than one of their divines, so admirable and 
so fruitful. The same is true even of Paruta, the Venetian, who 
hated the Machiavellian school, and all its works, and wrote some 
admirable things in his dialogue on the Perfection of the Political 
Life. Neither Venetian publicist nor Florentine, for instance, was 
capable of any such saying as that exquisite one of Bacon, that the 
nobler a soul is, the more objects of compassion it has. Nothing of 
this kind was in their vein. 


II 


Guicciardini interests us somewhat as a political theorist about 
constitutions and the like; he interests us deeply as a historian ; and 
he interests us most of all as a shrewd observer of men, and a keen 
explorer of the secrets of managing them. Of the first of these three 
aspects of him we shall say nothing, except that his discussion of 
the government of Florence handles the everlasting question whether 
the rule by one, by a few, or by many, be the best, with extraordinary 
acuteness and vigour. It is too long, and it is all the longer for 
being in the form of dialogue, which was a favourite device of that 
century. To some of us, the most tiresome dissertation is not more 
afflicting than the sprightliest, courtliest, demurest, or archest of all 
these polemical dialogues. Plato is of course the grand exception, as 
on a lower plane is Cicero’s brilliant and skilful dialogue on the Orator. 
But if men could be quite honest about Olympian names, perhaps a 
good half even of Plato would fall under the same remark. One 
critic, and a French critic, strange to say, is reminded by our Italian’s 
Reggimento di Firenze, in respect of elegance and grace, of the open- 
ing of the Phadrus. This belongs to the disputable region of taste ; 
but a more important and less questionable point is that in its 
arguments and considerations on the merits, difficulties, and dangers 
of popular government, and in the light it sheds on our actual problem 
of the choice between power concentrated and power checked and 
counterbalanced, Guicciardini’s dialogue is as modern as if it had 
been written yesterday, and it has even been enthusiastically 
described as one of the strongest and most vivid in the history of 
political writing.® 

More interesting, alike as a historic document, and as a kind of 
literature in which the world is not any too well off, are the Ricordi, 
or Civil and Political Counsels. These are a body of aphorisms 
or reflections on political wisdom, and the arts of the Politic Man; 
and it is mainly on their account that the ordinary reader of to-day 
will think it worth while to take a volume of Guicciardini down from 
his shelf. They did not appear in a full and authentic shape until 

* Janet, Hist. de la Science Politique, i. 546. 
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the year 1857. Some of them are scattered through the History of 
Italy and other of the author’s writings, and these judicious sentences 
were collected from the History and published apart before the end 
of the sixteenth century. Guicciardini evidently took great pains in 
pointing and polishing them, but it is doubtful whether he ever 
meant the whole of them for the public eye. He was the most cir- 
cumspect of men, and very unlikely to be willing to hand over to 
the profane crowd all the secrets of empire and all the wisdom of 
the domus Socratica of Rome and Florence.’ Many of the 400 are 
repetitions, but when due deduction is made for these, we have a 
large body of observation and admonition that both instructs us about 
standards of judicious conduct in the sixteenth century, and suggests 
some sidelights on the nineteenth. 

We must not expect any consideration of those deeper elements 
or aspirations in human nature which have led some to groan over 
life as a hideous tragedy of waste and wrong, and others to laugh at 
history as ‘a comedy in a hundred acts.’ The stress of life in un- 
fortunate Italy was too desperate. ‘In the sixteenth century, they 
analysed much less than they acted, in war, politics, religion. 
Everything was done by coups-de-main and coups d’état’ (Benoist, p. 
127). Be all that as it may, we must admit of Guicciardini’s Counsels 
and Reflections, sage as they are on their own level and within their 
own limits, that they do not spring from a rich soil, are not grown in 
a nourishing air, have not the full savour of fruits ripened in the sun. 
He was sheer politician, and the cases are rare where politics do not 
rather contract than expand the range of human interest and feeling, 
check rather than promote the sap and juice of a living fecundity. 

Bacon in the famous eighth book of the De Augmentis, that 
masterpiece of the secondary arts of wisdom of life, sets down some 
heads or passages of what he calls the Architect of Fortune, or the 
Knowledge of Advancement in Life. The things necessary for the 
acquisition of fortune, he says, and the formation of the truly Politic 
Man, are a part of human knowledge which he reports as deficient, 
and we may doubt whether anybody has done much to advance it 
since. ‘Not, however, that Learning admires or esteems this archi- 
tecture otherwise than as an inferior work. For no man’s fortune 
can be an end worthy of the gift of being that has been given him 
by God ; and often the worthiest men abandon their fortunes wil- 
lingly, that they may have leisure for higher pursuits. But, never- 
theless, fortune as an instrument of virtue and merit deserves its own 
speculation and doctrine.’ This limitation would have been too 
hard for Guicciardini. The architecture of fortune in men meddling 
with government went as high as his vision could carry. 


7 The Ricordi are in the first of the ten volumes of Opere Inedite. They have 
been rendered into English by Mr. Thompson (Kegan Paul, 1890), the translator of 
Machiavelli’s Prince and Discourses. See also Dean Church’s Occasional Papers, vol. i. 
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The critic goes uncharitably far when he says that Guicciardini’s 
Reflections are Italian corruption reduced to a code, and raised 
into a rule of life.* But life to him was no more than what 
Bacon calls an ‘incessant, restless, and as it were sabbathless 
chase of fortune’—a game to be keenly played with the world’s dice- 
box. From the first he resolved to master all its arts, expedients, 
and rules, without prejudice to a little silent cozening at a pinch. 
For if Fortune is free to palm an ace or cog a die, why may not we 
try to make the match more equal? The Italian’s Politic Man has 
none of Bacon’s large and open brow, his wide horizons, his magisterial 
ease and bonhomie. Nor had he more than half mastered the distinc- 
tion set out by Bacon in one of those pithy and sapid comments on 
Solomon’s Proverbs, which are worth many long hours of sermon- 
preaching. ‘A wise man,’ said King Solomon, ‘looketh well to his 
ways, but a fool turneth to deceit.’ On which, Bacon: 


There are two kinds of wisdom, the one true and sound, the other degenerate 
and false, which Solomon does not hesitate to term folly. He who applies him- 
self to the former takes heed of his own ways, foreseeing dangers, preparing 
remedies, employing the assistance of the good, guarding himself against the 
wicked, cautious in entering upon a work, not unprepared for a retreat, watchful 
to seize opportunities, strenuous to remove impediments, and attending to many 
other things which concern the government of his own actions and proceedings. 
But the other kind is entirely made up of deceits and cunning tricks, laying all its 
hopes in the circumventing of others, and moulding them to its pleasure; which 
kind the proverb denounces as being not only dishonest, but also foolish. 


Prudential counsels by code and system can hardly ever be in the 
highest sense attractive. A modern who in his studies came across 
the private notebooks and reflections of Mazarin (one of the two great 
Italians who have governed France, and deeply marked by the 
characteristics of Italian genius a century before his time) is driven 
to say of them that all this political cookery rather takes away one’s 
appetite, and indeed would make one sick if only one did not re- 
member that everything has its kitchen side.® Abhor all the pre- 
tensions of the Pharisee as heartily as ever we will, there is something 
repulsive in the thought of a man starting every day with a dose 
of Ricordi, and coming forth from his chamber having given all the 
freshness of the morning hour to sharpening his rapier or charging 
his pistols for the daily duel with fortune and his fellow-creatures. 
The world has more liking for one who practises the pregnant maxim, 
Seekest thou great things, seek them not, and it often looks as if this 
lofty heedlessness, in spite of what Guicciardini may say, were as 
politic as it is wise in the higher sense. 

It may raise a friendly smile to notice that nobody has so many 
biting things to say about the selfishness and duplicity of mankind, 


® De Sanctis, Zett. Ttal., ii. 115. 
* Palais Mazarin, par le Comte de Laborde, ii. 124. 
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as one who has made it the whole business of his life to use mankind 
as the ladder for his own advancement. Nobody in all the world is 
so ready to play wounded benefactor as the self-seeker out of luck. 
Guicciardini is less unkind to his fellow-mortals, man for man, than 
observers of his stamp usually are. He is not blind to the weaknesses 
of our poor species as a whole; but he sees them redeemed by the 
worth of the elect. Like Goethe, he would say ‘that in their faults 
one recognises Mankind, in excellences the Individual ; shortcomings 
and the chances and changes of life have we all in common, but virtues 
belong to each man in particular.’ ‘ Do not be afraid of benefiting men,’ 
says Guicciardini, ‘simply because you see ingratitude so common ; 
for besides that a temper of kindness in itself, and without any other 
object, is a generous quality and in a way divine, you now and again 
find somebody exhibiting such gratitude as richly to make up for the 
ingratitude of all the rest.’ 

The worst of maxims, aphorisms, and the like is this from the 
sayings of Solomon and Sirach the son of Jesus downward, that for 
every occasion in life or perplexity in conduct, there is a brace of 
them ; and of the brace, one points one way and the other in the 
exact opposite. The fingerpost of experience has many arms at every 
crossway. One observer tells the disciple that in politics perseverance 
always wins; another that men who take the greatest trouble to 
succeed are those who are most sure to miss. To-day, the one essen- 
tial seems to be boldness of conception; to-morrow, the man of 
detail is master of the hour. To-day the turn of things inclines a 
man to say that in politics nothing matters; to-morrow some other 
turn teaches him that in politics everything matters. The instructor 
in statecraft and the guide to the Politic Man must be Janus and 
look more ways than one, and Guicciardini was equal to this 
demand. 

As an aristocrat by birth, by temper, and by observation, 
Guicciardini did not allow his general benevolence to make him a 
Friend of the People in the political sense of to-day. ‘Who says 
people says in truth a foolish animal, full of a thousand errors, a 
thousand confusions, without taste, without discernment, without 
stability. They are like the waves of the sea, driven by the winds 
now here, now there, without rule, without coherency (140). Their 


vain opinions are as far from the truth as Ptolemy makes Spain from 
the Indies’ (345). In the following century in his dungeon in the 
Castle of Saint Elmo the valiant and unfortunate Campanella, in one 
of the sonnets with which he beguiled a whole weary generation of 
captivity, used similar figures, though on his lips such language was 
passionate remonstrance rather than contempt.'® Jl popolo 2 wna 
bestia— 


© Sonnets of Michelangelo and Campanella; translated by J. A. Symonds, p. 143, 
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The people is a beast of muddy brain, 
That knows not its own force and therefore stands, 
Loaded with wood and stone. 


The implication is the opposite of Guicciardini’s. 

It is not merely the multitude on whose wisdom you cannot 
count :—‘ Said Messer Antonio of Venafro, and he said well—Place 
seven or eight clever men together, and they become so many fools. 
The reason is that when they do not agree, they are keener to argue 
than to decide’ (112). You may see it any day in the case of 
doctors ; when several are called in, they easily come to controversy, 
and very often with their discords they kill the patient (ii. 86). It 
may be that this is the secret why in later days Cabinets of all the 
Talents have sometimes been cabinets of all the blunders. Chamfort, 
the cynical wit of the Revolution, asked how many fools it takes to 
make a public ; Guicciardini would have told us that it takes very few 
clever men to makea fool. Voltaire put the saying of Messer Antonio 
with more piquancy and more widely, if less reasonably, in his remark 
that, Quand les hommes s’attroupent, leurs oreilles s’allongent— 
‘When men get into a flock their ears grow long.’ Cato took it 
differently when he used to say of the Romans, that ‘they were like 
sheep, for a man had better drive a.flock of them than one of them ; 
for in a flock if you can but get some few to go right, the rest 
will follow.’ Perhaps Burke comes nearest to the mark :—‘ Man is 
a most unwise and a most wise being. The individual is foolish. 
The multitude for the moment is foolish, when they act without 
deliberation ; but the species is wise, and when time is given to it, as 
a species it almost always acts right.’ 

On the whole, one must repeat, Guicciardini treats his kind with 
wise leniency. ‘Men are all by nature more inclined to do good 
than ill; nor is there anybody who, where he is not by some strong 
consideration pulled the other way, would not more willingly do good 
than ill. But so frail is man’s nature, and so frequent in this world 
the occasions that invite to ill, that men easily let themselves stray 
from the good.’ This is still the truth of the case; not ferocity but 
distraction, not vileness but incoherency, mistakes about cause and 
effect, short sight, bad memory, wavering will, ‘immoral thoughtless- 
ness.’ Then, not afraid of something like a contradiction, Guicciar- 
dini swings round in the other quarter :—‘ It may seem a harsh and 
suspicious thing to say—and would to heaven it were not true: 
there are more bad men than good, especially where interests of 
property or politics (di Stato) are concerned. Therefore, except with 
those whom either by your own experience, or thoroughly trustworthy 
report, you know to be good, you cannot go wrong in dealing with 
everybody else with your eyes well open. It needs cleverness to 
contrive this, without getting a bad name for being distrustful. 
But the point is not to trust, where you are not sure it is safe’ (201), 
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We can imagine Cavour on his estates at Leri, in the years 
before he was called to take the helm at Turin, brooding intently 
over such a passage as this :—‘ No two popes were more unlike than 
Julius the Second and Clement the Seventh; the one of great and 
even dauntless spirit, impatient, impulsive, open, frank ; the other 
of a middling temperament, perhaps even timid, infinitely patient, 
moderate, a dissembler. Yet from natures so opposed men look for 
the same results in great exploits. For with great masters patience 
and impetuosity are alike fit to bring forth great things; the one 
dashes swiftly upon men, and forces circumstance; the other wears 
men and things out, and conquers by time and opportunity. Hence 
where one hurts, the other helps, and conversely. If a man could 
join both characters, and use each at the right time, he would be 
divine. As that is impossible, I believe that, everything considered, 
patience and moderation do greater things than impetuosity and 
hurry’ (381). Onthe morrow of the peace of Paris in 1856, Cavour, 
then the little-known Minister of the Sardinian Kingdom, had a con- 
versation with Lord Clarendon. He talked hardily of war tothe death 
with Austria. Lord Clarendon told him, truly enough, that the moment 
had not yet come for saying this aloud. Cavour replied: ‘I have 
given you proofs of my moderation and prudence; I believe that in 
politics you should be exceedingly reserved in words, and exceedingly 
decided in act. There are positions where there is less danger in 
taking an audacious line than in an excess of prudence.’ He was 
himself a master example of the rare men who could join both 
characters, and use each at the right time. 

Guicciardini is always pressing us to stick to the particular case 
with which we deal. ‘’Tis a great mistake to talk of the things of 
the world absolutely without discriminating, and as it were by rule. 
For in nearly everything there are distinctions and exceptions, due 
to variety of circumstances. These circumstances you cannot treat 
by one and the same standard. Such distinctions and exceptions are 
not to be found in books; you must learn them from your own dis- 
cretion’ (6). Take care, he says, how you judge by examples, 
for if they are not exactly on all fours, the least diversity in antece- 
dent conditions becomes the widest diversity in conclusion. If one 
link in your reasoning is weak, all the rest may snap. We may 
write maxims in books, but exceptions in circumstance are for ever 
arising, and these can only find a place on the tablets of discretion. 
This comes to what is reported to have recently been said by Prince 
Bismarck : ‘ Politics are less a science than an art. They cannot be 
taught. One must be born with a gift forthem. The best advice 
is of no value if you do not know how to carry it opt in the right 
way and with due regard to the circumstances of each case.’ And 
that again brings politics very near to the same point at which 
Logic was placed by a late eminent head of a college at Oxford, who 
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ended a discussion on the old question whether Logic is a science or 
an art, by the decision that ‘it is neither a science nor an art; it 
is a dodge.’ 

In the same spirit he offers wholesome counsel to such as are 
tempted to fashion modern policies on ancient history. ‘ How vastly 
do those deceive themselves, who at every word bring up the 
Romans! You should have a city in the conditions under which 
they existed, and then you might have a government after their 
pattern. For those who have not the qualities to match, this is as 
extravagant as to expect an ass to go as fastasa horse’ (110). Then, 
with the apparent self-contradiction that is common with masters of 
sentences :—* Past throws light on Future because the world was 
ever of the same make ; and all that is or will be in another day, has 
already been, and the same things return, only with different names 
and colours. "Tis not everybody who knows them under the new 
face, but the wise know them’ (336). 

It comes very much to what our excellent English Selden says, 
in words that have many applications, and are well worth remember- 
ing by all teachers in press and pulpit even in our own day of perfect 
light. ‘Aye or No never answered any question. The not distin- 
guishing where things should be distinguished, and the not confound- 
ing where things should be confounded, is the cause of all the 
mistakes in the world.’ 

Sleepless circumspection, minute, particular, patient, intense, in 
act and word and plan, this is the master key. Treat everything as 
laden with a serious possibility. ‘Ido not believe there is a worse 
thing in all the world than levity. Light men are the very instru- 
ments for anything that is bad, dangerous, and hurtful. Flee from 
them like fire’ (147). 


‘Make as many friends as ever you can, for you never know in 
what contingency a man may be able to serve you. Hide dis- 
pleasure ; I have often had to seek the aid of people against whom 
I was thoroughly ill-disposed; and they believing the contrary, or 
at least not being aware of this, have served me most readily’ (133. 
266). 


‘ Unperceived beginnings often open the way to great mischiefs, or 
great success.; therefore note everything, and weigh well even the 
most trifling circumstance. On your doing, or not doing, what 
seems at the moment a mere trifle, often hang things of first impor- 
tance; so be sure to consider well’ (82. 247). 


‘Never hold a future thing so certain, however positively certain 
it may seem, as not, if you can possibly do it without upsetting your 
plan, to keep in reserve some course to follow, if the contrary should 

Vor. XLII—No. 249 8L 
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turn up. I have often seen really longheaded men, when they 
have to make up their minds about some weighty business, set 
about it by considering two or three cases that are most likely to 
happen, and come to a decision on the assumption that one of these 
cases is sure to come. This is dangerous, for often and usually here 
arises some third or fourth case which had been overlooked, ana 
which your decision will not fit. You had much better, therefore 
keep your decision strictly to what the actual necessity of the 


matter compels’ (81. 182). 


‘ The ruler of a State must not be frightened at dangers, however 
great, near, and actual they look. As the proverb goes, The devil 
is not so black as he is painted. Often things happen that cause the 
dangers to melt away; and even when the evils come to you, you 
find some cure or some mitigation that you never imagined’ (116). 


So, then, look out for chance and surprise. Leave all doors open. 
Never tie your hands. Give plenty of room for the chapter of acci- 
dents, good or bad. At the same time, never drift. Occasion is 
everything. The wizard is he who divines the moment that is neither 
too soon nor too late. History, since Guicciardini’s day, abounds in 
cases where statesmen have made shipwreck from forgetting that time 
and the moment are all, and mistaking the pace at which opportunity 
ripens. 

Here are some miscellaneous hints for any date, some sensible, 
some cunning, some a little odious. The Politic Man will appro- 
priate the epithets at his choice. 

‘A man who is carrying on great affairs is wont to cover up the 
things that are unpleasant, and exaggerate what is favourable. ’Tis 
a kind of charlatanry, and entirely contrary to my nature. But as 
success depends more often on the opinions of people, than on actual 
results, to spread the story that things are going well helps you, and 
the contrary hurts you ’ (86). 


‘Do not place popularity before reputation, because with lost 
reputation popularity is lost. But who keeps up reputation, will 
never want friends, favour, popularity’ (42). 


‘Be careful in your conversation never needlessly to_say things 
which, if they were reported, might displease others ; because such 
things in times and ways which you never thought of, often turn up 
to do you vast harm. When occasion drives you to say what must 
be offensive to somebody else, at least be sure that it only offends the 
individual. Do not speak ill of his country, or of his family or con- 
nexions, because it is folly while wishing to strike one, to affront 
many’ (42). 
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‘My father, when praising thrift, used to say that one ducat in the 
purse, brings more honour than ten ducats spent’ (44). 


‘Persistency is everything. It is not enough to set business going 
to give it a direction and a start. You must follow it up, and never 
take your hand off until the very end’ (192). 


Circumspection, as we have seen, is the golden rule of statesman- 
ship, but circumspection must not be suffered to paralyse us. 
‘Everybody who has ever had business to do, knows how though you 
should proceed deliberately, do not forget that as you go along, knots 
often untie themselves, and obstacles vanish ’ (194). 


A commonplace for political captains. ‘In war often have I 
seen news come that made our business look bad; then at a stroke 
would come other news that looked like victory ; or it would be the 
other way about. And these contradictions would constantly happen. 
So a good captain should not too easily be either cast down or lifted 
up’ (127). 


The Righteous man begging his bread, and the Wicked flourishing 
as the green bay tree. ‘Never say, God has helped such an one 
because he was good, or hindered such another because he was bad. 
For we often see things go just the other way. Nor for that ought 
we to say that divine justice halts, God’s counsels being so deep that 
rightly do men talk of abyssus multa’ (92). 


No dilettantism : nothing for ‘ a cake that is not turned.’ ‘ With 
him who is in his very soul bent on fame, all succeeds, for he spares 
no pains nor money nor risks. I have proved this in my own person 
and so I can write it. Dead and empty are the doings of men that 
lack this burning spur’ (118). 


Mediocrity the best. ‘Too keen wits mean unhappiness and tor- 
ment ; they only bring on a man perplexity and trouble, from which 
those with heads of the positive sort are free. He who has sound 
judgment can make much more use of the man with only clever 
intellect than the clever man can make use of him. The man 
with the positive head has a better time in the world, lives longer, 
and in a certain fashion is happier, than the man with high intellect, 
for a noble intellect carries with it toil and fret. At the same time 
one partakes more of the brute than the man, while the other tran- 
scends humanity and approaches the divine’ (60. 232. 337). 


He that regards the winds does not sow, and he that regards the 
clouds does not reap. ‘We cannot blame men for being slow to 
gL2 
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resolve. For though occasions come when it is necessary to decide 
quickly, yet for the most part who decides quickly more often goes 
wrong than he who decides slowly. What is always thoroughly to 
be blamed is slowness in action after decision taken. Whatever 
your decision and whatever your plan, there is always a reason to the 
contrary. Whence it comes that so many people stand in suspense, 
because every small difficulty disturbs them. These are they whom 
we call over-scrupulous, because they stumble on a scruple at every 
turn. This is all wrong. We ought to weigh the drawbacks on every 
side, and then to make up our minds for the course where drawbacks 
are fewest’ (191. 213). 

A lottery after all. ‘In human things it is fortune that has the 
mastery. Every hour we see mighty results due to accidents that 
nobody could either foresee or divert. Penetration and care may 
temper the force of things, but still you need good fortune. 
A fool will sometimes come better out than a wise man; for the 
one will trust much to Reason, and little to Fortune, while the other 
trusts much to Fortune and little to Reason’ (30. 136). 


He is fond of that saying of the ancients, Magistratus virwm 
ostendit, office shows the man. ‘ Nothing reveals the quality of men 
like giving them authority and things to do. Place shows a man’s 
capacity and his character. How many people know how to talk, 
and do not know how to act ; how many on benches and in the market 
place seem excellent, yet when put into employment turn out mere 
phantoms (riescono ombre)’ (163. 258). 

The political path is thickly strewn with these historic humiliations, 
the men whom everybody would have thought capaces imperii, nisi 
imperassent. Eminent place, as La Bruyére said, makes the great man 
greater than he is, the small man it makes less. Some hold in our own 
day, that if you would know the real qualities of a public man, you 
must find out—if you can—what is thought of him, not by his con- 
stituents, not by his fellow-members, but by the permanent officials 
who have served under him. The general estimate formed of him in 
the House of Commons is no doubt unerring, but it does not see him 
at such close quarters, and in a popular assembly the plausible—so 
it is said—may go further than the substantial. Only the permanent 
official can tell you for certain whether his chief is quick or slow, 
idle or diligent ; whether he allows himself to see two sides to a 
question ; how far he is free from the vanity of supposing that he 
knows everything, and how far he has the fine talent of the good 
learner ; whether he has the indispensable gift of making up his 
mind and holding to it; what sort of a judge he is of probabilities ; 
whether he is sure in hand and foot, cool or flurried, considerate or 
selfish, straightforward or tortuous, a man of initiative and resource. 
It may be that not only does office show the man, as Guicciardini 
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says, to others, but it may possibly, if he only has time in which 
to think of such things, reveal him to himself even to his own 
lively surprise. Such is the modern confirmation of the ancient 
saying, apy? dvdpa Seixvvor, which made so deep a mark on 
Guicciardini that he winds up the last page of his History with it. 

What the critic means by saying that the Ricordi are Italian 
corruption reduced to a code, may be seen in such reflections as 
these: ‘Always deny what you do not wish to have known, and 
affirm what you wish to have believed; for though there may be 
proofs and even certainty the other way, a bold affirmation or denial 
will perplex the listener.’ In the cynic’s vein is this: ‘One of the 
greatest strokes of good fortune for a man is to have an opportunity 
of showing that in the things he does for his own interest he was 
moved by the thought of the public good. This is what shed glory 
on the enterprises of the Catholic King; what he did for his own 
security or aggrandisement often looked as if it were done for the 
advancement of the Christian faith or the defence of the Church.’ 

‘What is sincere and free and generous is always pleasing, but 
sometimes it does you harm. On the other hand, to dissemble may 
be useful, and on occasions even necessary, owing to the evil character 
of other people; but it is odious and ugly. Hence I do not know 
which one should choose. I should suppose that a man might use 
the one in an ordinary way, yet without abandoning the other; I 
mean in common practice, to use the first so as to earn the name of 
a liberal person, and yet in certain important and rare cases to use 
dissimulation, which in a man who generally lives as I have said, is 
all the more successful, because, from having the opposite character, 
you are the more readily believed’ (26). As though character were 
like the fingers of a clock to be moved at will backwards and forwards, 
independently of the wheels and springs, balances and escapements, 
that regulate its daily action and make it what it is. The grievous 
failings and frantic inconsistencies and dire lapses of human nature 
are only too familiar to every one of us in ourselves and other people. 
But to suppose that a man shall sedulously train himself to walk in 
straight paths, yet with freedom deliberately reserved to run off at a 
tangent into crooked ways whenever convenience requires, argues an 
eccentric psychology indeed. 

‘To save yourself, says Guicciardini (101), ‘from a cruel and 
brutal tyrant, there is no rule or physic that avails, except what 
you advise for the plague; flee from him as fast as ever you can.’ 
Selden puts this point in the old homely apologue: ‘ Wise men say 
nothing in dangerous times. The lion, you know, called the sheep, to 
ask her if his breath smelt ; she said Aye; he bit off her head for a 
fool. He called the wolf and asked him; he said No; he tore him 
in pieces for a flatterer. At last he called the fox and asked him : 
Truly he had got a cold and could not smell.’ Still, vulpine is vul- 
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pine, and while we do not grudge the fox his chance, the old truth 
remains. The blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church, and the man 
driven by weakness of the flesh into full flight from peril, may well be 
stricken by a secret envy of those brave heroic hearts, that noble 
army of witnesses, those spirits of fire, who in all ages and for many 
causes that seemed forlorn have run the course, fought the fight, and 
kept the faith. 

Without ascending to these pure and exalted heights, we may 
refresh ourselves by thinking of sucha man as Turgot. The contrast 
may help to show the Politic Man where he stands. Turgot, says his 
biographer, would not endure that any mixture of falseness, or the 
least appearance of charlatanry, should soil the purity or the conduct 
of a public man. He knew the means, he scorned to use them. 
They taxed him with ignorance of men. This is what they called 
maladresse. Few philosophers have had a better founded knowledge 
of man. But he concerned himself little with the art of knowing 
particular men, of knowing the small details of their interests, of 
their passions, of the fashion in which they hide or reveal them, of 
the springs of their intrigues and their quackery."! 

The Florentine or the Venetian School would have mocked at a 
reformer like this. Whether France could have escaped the abyss, 
if in Turgot’s place her affairs at that decisive moment had fallen 
into the hands of some supple and vigilant Cavour nourished on 
Guicciardini, is a question which we may put if we like. What is 
certain is that the Directory, whose incompetency and rottenness 
opened the way for Bonaparte, were the very type whom our 
Florentine’s maxims are fitted to produce. 


III 


It remains to say something of Guicciardini as historian. 
Early in his career, he had shown his taste in this direction. In 
1509 he wrote his History of Florence, comprising the period between 
Cosmo de’ Medici and the repulse of the Venetians at the Ghiaradadda 
(1434-1508). None of Guicciardini’s writings saw the light in his 
lifetime, and this was not given to the world until our own day (1859). 
Sallust, in a good phrase, says that when he made up his mind to 
leave public affairs, ‘non fuit consilium socordia atque desidia bonum 
otium conterere, he had no mind to wear out his good leisure in 
listlessness and sloth, or in such things as farming or hunting. 
Guicciardini took up history in the same spirit as Sallust, though to 
much more solid purpose. Like Voltaire and others, he had the 
habit of the pen, and would rather be writing than not. It is said 
that he thought of writing commentaries on his own life, which must 
always be the most interesting thing that any public man in his 


" Condorcet’s Vie de Turgot. CEuv. v. 152-4. 
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final retirement can undertake, if only he can allow himself to speak 
the truth. A wise friend warned him how much ill-will he would be 
sure to stir up, and set him upon a history of Italy instead. Yet 


. Guicciardini knew the impossibilities of every historic task. Walpole, 


according to a well-worn legend, begged them not to read history to 
them, ‘ for that I know must be false.’ Our Italian said something 
very like it: ‘Do not wonder that you are ignorant of things of 
past ages, and of things done in distant places. For if you well 
consider it, there is no real information as to the present, or as to 
what is done from day to day in the same city. Often between palace 
and market-place is a cloud so thick or a wall so big that the people 
know as little of what is done by those who rule them, or of the 
reason for doing it, as they know of what they do in India. So it 
comes about that the world easily fills itself with wrong and empty 
notions ’ (Ric. 141). 

In the deeper problems of political philosophy, he shows no inte- 
rest. Is history an unmeaning procession across a phantom scene, a 
fantastic cycle of strange stage-plays, where conquerors, pontiffs, law- 
givers, saints, jesters march in pomp or squalor, in ephemeral triumphs 
and desperate reverse? Or is it, again, the record of such growth 
among civil communities as the naturalist traces in the succession 
of organisms material and palpable, and is the historian’s task to find 
and illustrate the laws by which the long process has been moulded ? 
Or is it, as Bossuet would persuade us, the long and solemn vindica- 
tion of the mysterious purposes of God to man, the ordered working 
of the Unseen Powers as they raise up states and empires and cast 
them headlong down again in stern and measured rhythm? How far 
have great events sprung from small occasions, and vast public catas- 
trophes from puny private incidents? The extraordinary individual, 
an Alexander or a Cesar, how far is he the agent, how far the master, 
of circumstance? Is he, in the broad aspect, only the instrument of 
forces viewless as the winds, a strenuous helmsman on a blind driving 
tide, or is he himself the force that shapes, resists, controls, compels ? 
All this, Guicciardini would have said, is not history, but the inter- 
pretation of history ; I am historian, not interpreter; my task is to 
narrate a given series of events, to show their connexion with one 
another, to set out the character of political men, to describe parties 
and personal ambitions, to tell the story, and leave you to draw your 
own moral if you can find one. 

His work embraces a period of rather less than forty years, from 
1494 to 1532, from the memorable expedition of Charles the Eighth 
of France into Italy, down to the death of Pope Clement the Seventh. 
It comprises a series of events that compose one of the most marked 
stages, transitions, or revolutions in the history of the Western world. 
The Middle Ages bridge five hundred years from 1000 to 1500. 
Modern history begins where Guicciardini begins, and when he closes, 
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forces, powers, interests, policies, nationalities, territorial rights and 
claims, dynasties and states, had taken on those definite forms whose 
conflict, relations, distributions, and general play make up European 
annals down to the time of Napoleon. Statesmen strive, with vary- 
ing insight, to penetrate and guide the immediate tasks of their own 
particular time and country, but even the most far-sighted of them 
can only grope dimly after the broad historic significance of their age 
as awhole. It would have been a miracle if Guicciardini had seized 
the full meaning of his period, as is easy for us four hundred years 
later. Still he was alive to the fact that the European system was 
undergoing a profound change, and he comprehended that the old 
Italian system was within his two dates definitely overthrown. 

All over the West, dictatorship was rising on the ruins of feudalism. 
Great territorial unions and strong monarchies were covering Europe. 
It was the era of concentration. When Guicciardini went on his 
embassy to Ferdinand, he found what in Ferdinand’s youth had 
been the three rival kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Granada 
practically welded into a single power. France under Louis the 
Eleventh had already marched a long way towards that establish- 
ment of autocratic power which it still took a century more for 
Richelieu fully to complete. Henry the Seventh and Henry the 
Eighth between them had firmly built up the Tudor monarchy, and 
found for England a place in the new European scheme. The 
Hapsburgs had achieved the most wonderful union of all, for in 
their hands at last was united, besides the Austrian States, supremacy 
in the Netherlands, in Spain, in Sicily, in Bohemia, in Hungary. 
Growing intimacies sprang up between European countries. As 
nations became consolidated, their relations with one another covered 
a more extensive field. Great projects of international policies which 
have filled so much space in Western history ever since, started on 
their chequered and shifting course. The practice of sending resident 
ambassadors took definite shape, and sovereigns sought to gain 
their ends by substituting diplomacy for force. Now first began the 
long struggle between France and the House of Austria. For 
Guicciardini the most important thing was the opening of that 
invasion of Italy by foreigners—that appointment, as it has been 
described, by nearly all the nations of Europe of a rendezvous for a 
sanguinary tournament in Italy—which ended in the definite pre- 
ponderance of the House of Austria in the Peninsula, and in the 
coronation of Charles the Fifth at Bologna (1530). Not less 
momentous than these vast political transformations was the dis- 
covery of the New World. Many will regard the Reformation as even 
more stupendous an event in the history of the world, than either 
the growth of great national monarchies, or the discovery of new 
continents. For the speculative reasoner upon human progress, 
that is a question pregnant with issues of absorbing interest ; but 
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whatever we may think about this, it was impossible for Guicciardini 
to judge a drama of which in 1530 not more than the first act had 
yet been played. Though always a Catholic both in practice and 
conviction, he hated the clergy and the papal court. He says 
nobody can think so ill of the Roman Court as it deserves, for it is 
an infamy, and an example of all the shame and reproach in 
all the world (Op. Jned. i. 27). ‘I do not know a man,’ he says 
elsewhere, ‘more disgusted than I am at the ambition, the 
greed, the unmanlinesss of the priests, partly because every one of 
these vices is hateful in itself, partly because each by itself and all 
of them together are specially unbecoming in one who professes a 
life dedicated to God. Yet the position that I held under more than 
one Pope has compelled me for my own interest to desire their 
aggrandisement. But for that, I should have loved Martin Luther 
as myself, not that I might throw off the laws laid down in the 
Christian religion as it is commonly interpreted and understood, but 
in order to see this gang of scoundrels brought within due bounds, 
that is either rid of their vices or stripped of their authority’ (Ric. 
28). When he comes to the full dress of history, his voice sounds 
in a slightly different key, but the substance is the same. 

In style, sorry as he would have been to know it, Guicciardini is 
in truth not more than a plain steady writer, with no large general 
power over the great organ of language, and when he tries to be 
more, the result is not diapason but drone. He cultivates the long 
sentence, and constantly runs to twenty lines, without prejudice to a 
frequent extension to five-and-thirty. This makes hard reading, but 
it is not the same thing as prolixity, for he does not repeat himself, 
nor wander from the point, nor overload with qualifications, When 
we come to the thirtieth line we find that we have really crossed a 
broad piece of ground. His phrase is heavy, and yet, as Thiers says, 
he moves along like a man of lively spirit, only with bad legs. He 
has little dramatic power, and the remarkable discourses that he puts 
into the mouths of leading characters are not always marked by feature 
of person and occasion. 

In his battles we do not hear the clash of arms in charge and 
repulse, the clatter of the guns and the horsemen, the trumpets, the 
shouting, the din, and the trampling. In his sieges and sacks, we 
are not shaken by the fury of the assault, by shriek and crash, red 
flames, horrors of rape and murder, and all the grisly squalor of war 
and man turned demon. Pitiless cruelty never in history went further 
than the systematic ferocities of Spaniard and German in Italy in 
the sixteenth century. The Ottoman was not more ruthless in all 
the arts of violence, lust, and torture than the soldiers of the Catholic 
King, and the soldiers of the Most Christian King were not far 
behind. Guicciardini stamps these abominations as they pass, with- 
out excitement, but with a steady hand. The sack of Prato by the 
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Spaniards (1512), the sack of Brescia by the French (1512), the more 
memorable sack by Spanish and German adventurers of eternal Rome 
itself (1527), are not after a modern fashion made to crowd vast 
canvasses with apocalyptic detail. But then the worth of political 
and civil history does not, like romance and melodrama, depend on 
stirred sensations. The historian’s account of the great and murder- 
ous battle of Ravenna (1512) (x. 4), where the French, under the 
youthful Gaston de Foix, routed the hosts of Spain and the 
Pope, is precise and intelligible, not without impressive touches, and 
the reader who seeks knowledge, and not merely a horrified imagina- 
tion, need ask for nothing better. Those who want more would 
find Cesar’s Commentaries bald, though good judges think them the 
best historical style that ever was written. The story of the memor- 
able encounter of French and Swiss at Marignano, 1515 (xii. 5), has 
not only Guicciardini’s general merits, but is full of warmth and 
energy ; how the Swiss in Milan, excited by the words of their leaders, 
suddenly grasped their arms in fury, formed up in marching order, 
and though not a couple of hours of daylight were left, sallied forth 
with exultant cries and flung themselves against the French battery ; 
how fierce battle raged till long after dark, when each side without 
sound of trumpet or word of command, in silent truce ceased perforce 
from the struggle until the next’s day’s sun should dawn ; how when 
the day broke the implacable conflict began afresh ; and how at last 
when 20,000 men lay dead upon the ground, the remnant of the 
beaten Swiss made their way back to Milan in dogged order, the 
same unquenched ferocity still blazing in their eye and mien. The 
historian does not often show such warmth and colour. 

His reflections are sometimes trite, but they are natural and 
sincere. Ludovic Sforza, after his defeat, was sent a prisoner by the 
French King to the dreary castle of Loches, and there for the last 
thirteen years of his life was locked up with no better company than 
the faded shadows of restless and passionate ambition. ‘So fleeting, 
various, and miserable is the lot of man,’ says Guicciardini. Only 
the commonplace refrain of all the ages, but what more is to be said ? 
It is hardly an accident that so many of the most valued histories 
that survive in literature are so deeply tinged with gloom, labour so 
much upon adverse things, the spite of evil generations, the froward- 
ness of men, and all tke inscrutable ironies of dark fate. We may 
recall the quaint chapter in Comines that contains his ‘ discourse 
upon the miserie of man’s life,’ by the example of those princes that 
lived in the author’s time, and first of King Lewis the Eleventh ; 
how he considered the case of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and 
Edward of England, Matthias King of Hungary, and Mahomet the 
Ottoman. He only chants the ancient refrain, but not all the pomp 
of Bossuet can really carry the moral further. 

After all, the vital question about the historian is whether he tells 
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the truth. He, as we know, ought to be statesman, reasoner, critic, 
drudge. His gifts are sagacity, clearness, order. These he needs, 
whether he, be historic artist, seeking to delight great audiences, 
or scientific student, content to explore, to disentangle, to clear the 
ground. But what we require, says Ranke, is naked truth without any 
ornament ; thorough exploration of detail, no inventions, no brain- 
spinnings (Hirngespinnst). In other words, History is to descend 
from her place among the Muses. The illustrious historian does not 
acquit Guicciardini. He complains that the Italian’s observance of 
strict and minute chronological order, as in Ariosto, destroys the 
interest ; that much of his work is compiled from other books without 
special investigation ; that weighty facts are wholly misrepresented ; 
that the speeches which make up no small part of the work have no 
claim to a place among historic monuments.'? 

The secondary charge of some unavowed debt to other historians 
must here be left in the backwoods of antiquarian controversy. It is 
certain, moreover, that inasmuch as half of his work concerns events 
in which he was neither actor nor eyewitness, though he was a con- 
temporary, it does not stand throughout in the very highest class of 
original and first-hand monuments, which must be reserved for those 
who are not only contemporaries but more. On this side, it may 
well be that Guicciardini, like others of his school, falls before that 
general scepticism which has been well described as undermining all 
narrative history, certainly not excepting history written by contem- 
poraries, inevitably moved as they are by the turbid passions of the 
hour. A valuable field still lies open in Guicciardini. Motivirwng, 
the exploration of men’s motives, the presentation of diverse aspects 
of a case as they showed themselves to those who had to choose and 
to act, the opening out of what seemed inexplicable—here was 
Guicciardini’s true art. And so it was recognised as being in the 
generation after his death. From the first, the competent public 
throughout Europe, admired the acuteness and comprehension with 
which he tracks out a political situation in root and in branch, views 
it on every side, exposes all the alternatives, and hits upon deciding 
elements in complex transactions. This it is which explains the 
remarkable fact that before the end of the sixteenth century, his 
History ran through ten editions in Italian, three in Latin, and three 
in French, and was translated into English, German, Dutch, and three 
times into Spanish. Nobody so aptly satisfied the vigorous curiosity 
of that age as to motives and characters in the age before it. 
Nobody offered estimates of leading actors more excellent in that 
uncommon quality which the French call justesse. There are few 
better portraits in written history, for instance, than his of Lorenzo 


12 Sammtl. Werke, xxxiv. p. 24. Villari does his best to defend his countryman 
against the charge of borrowing—WMachiavelli, iii. 481-496. 
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Stor. Fior. ix.), and no subtler appreciations than those of Leo the 
Tenth and Clement the Seventh (Stor. d’ Ital. xvi. 5). 

Montaigne tells us that when he finished a book, he had a habit 
of writing in it the general idea he had formed of the author as 
he read it. Among these books was the History of Italy. He 
praises the historian’s diligence ; his freedom from the bias of hatred, 
favour, or vanity; his exactitude; the fine strokes with which he 
enriches his digressions and discourses. Then he proceeds to a 
deeper criticism. ‘I have also remarked this, that of so many 
characters and results on which he pronounces judgment, of such 
divers counsels and movements, he never refers a single one of them 
to virtue, to religion, or to conscience, as if such things were gone 
clean out in the world. Of all the acts that he describes, however 
fair they may look in themselves, he always traces back the cause to 
some vicious source, or to some hope of advantage.’ 

Connected with this, is Guicciardini’s systematic abstention from 
definite judgments on the right or wrong of the great actions that he 
describes. Pope Urban the Seventh is reported to have said on the 
death of Richelieu, ‘If there is a God, he will have to smart for 
what he hasdone; but if there is no God, he was certainly an ex- 
cellent man.’ So our historian also leaves these delicate questions 
open. We feel in him the truth of Gibbon’s remark, that the tone 
of history will rise or fall with the spirit of the age. It may or 
may not be true in literature that ‘it is the mark of finesse of mind 
not to come to a conclusion’ (Renan), but it is not true in history. 
‘In politics compromise may often be an excellent course ; but in 
a history what we want are clear-cut judgments; the human con- 
science insists upon it’ (Benoist, 241). That is not Guicciardini’s 
view. Of him, as of Thiers, it may be said that ‘he does not trouble 
himself to judge, but toseize :’ the only need of which he is conscious 
is to see as clearly as he can what men did, and why they did it. If 
we add to this the great advance that he made in historic conception 
when he substituted a general for merely local or provincial history, 
and if we consider his accurate presentation of the political and 
moral thought of his age, we may understand his place in literature, 
and the impression that he has made on important minds. 


JoHN MOoRLEY. 
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